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Your customers are busy people. There are times 
when they prefer that you visit them by telephone. 
You save their time as well as your own. 

A sales executive does 77% of his out of town 
business by telephone. He says, “‘you get the undi- 
vided attention of the man you are calling. Without 
any preliminary conversation, you are right down 
to basic facts. Think also of conserving the time 
of the buyer.”’ 

Many such practical experiences have grown out 
of the Key Town Plan. As your business in the larger 
towns grows and takes more and more of your 
salesmen’s time, why neglect the smaller towns? 
Keep up your contacts; cover them by tele- 
phone from the larger towns. The Bell System 
has prepared 2 national and regional Key 





Town Map, which may be procured free upon re 
quest to your local Bell business office. 

Study these key town maps to learn the most effec- 
tive method of reaching your market by telephone— 
the modern way to meet competition. Cover more 
towns. Make more contacts. Use classified telephone 
directories to uncover new outlets. Develop each ter- 
ritory with savings in cost. 

The quickest way to make the calls from each key 
town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it unnecessaty 
to carry cash for the calls. It helps keep a record of 
all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today fo 
complete information. Bell “yee Service 

. Quick .. .. Inexpensive .. . Universal 
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Cleaner Freight Offices 


T is no longer considered inevitable that the freight 

office itself must be dirty and unattractive because of 
the unprepossessing locality in which the freight station 
must usually be located. More attractive offices have 
distinct advantages in promoting better morale, but it 
should not be forgotten that there are material ad- 
vantages as well. Not only is it possible to recruit a 
better class of employees when good surroundings are 
provided, but it is a fact often demonstrated that the 
same clerk will produce better work in an attractive 
ofice than in an unattractive one. Better clerks and 
more careful work mean fewer exceptions, the majority 
of which are caused by clerical errors. This is only one 
of the material benefits that have caused many railway 
officers to feel that money expended along these lines 
brings adequate returns. 


“Ballyhoo” for Railroads 


ANY railroad men in the past few years have 

given thought to the problem of highway com- 
petition and methods of meeting it. But the compe- 
tition is still with us. Ideas which have already been 
experimented with must be given further trials and 
the railroads will have to continue on the alert for 
still further plans which seem to have some chance 
of success. The problem may not, however, be as 
complex as it at times seems. The solution may very 
well lie in pursuing some one, or several, rather sim- 
ple plans with real vigor, rather than in working out 
some complicated scheme. An interesting expression 
of opinion on this subject appears as a letter to the 
editor om another page of this issue. The writer, 
Lyle L. Iversen of Seattle, believes that the public has 
ceased to be “railroad-minded” and is now “bus- 
minded” because operators of the latter vehicles have 
adopted “ballyhoo” as a tool of their trade. 
This writer would have the railroads adopt 
“ballyhoo”—advertise by every kind of medium; 
improve service and let people know about it 
even if a brass band had to be used to attract atten- 
tion; make varving rates for varying classes of accom- 
modations on trains—in other words carry on a mer- 
thandising campaign as if the commodity to be sold 
were soap, or cigarettes, or hosiery rather than trans- 
portation. Mr. Iversen believes that such measures 
would attract passengers, including short-haul passen- 
gers, back to the trains. We do not agree with this 
view entirely. There are some situations where the 
motor coach is the more efficient transportation me- 
dium—short-hauls where traffic density is not great 
‘nough to permit frequent train service, for instance. 
Nothing is to be gained by trying to bring back to 
‘rans traffic which the motor coach is better fitted to 
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handle. On the other hand, there are many situations 
where the highway vehicle is now competing for busi- 
ness where it is distinctly less efficient than the train 
—slower, less comfortable, less safe—inferior service 
for people who will submit to inconvenience and dis- 
comfort to save a few dollars. Mr. Iversen’s discus- 
sion is lively and thoroughgoing and railroad men will, 
we believe, find his views provocative of serious 
thought. 


Training Railway Officers 
NNOUNCEMENT was made in the latest an- 
nual report of the Indian State Railways that 

the Railway Board, during the past year, had sanctioned 

plans for the construction of a staff college to train 
railway officers. The announcement states that, “the 
college is intended primarily for the training of pro- 
bationary and junior officers already employed on raii- 
ways but classes for more senior officers will be held 
in time. For the present it will meet the needs of the 
state-managed railways and will deal with transporta- 
tion and commercial work and with certain allied sub- 
jects connected with these aspects of railway opera- 
tion.” The board already has schools for the train- 
ing of the subordinate staff and thus the new college 
will extend this educational system. Analogous to the 
foregoing are the training courses recently established 
by the South African Railways for technical school 
graduates entering their employ. In view of these de- 
velopments it would seem that the need for training 
railway officers in courses designed to combine 
theoretical instruction with practical experience is be- 
coming more generally recognized. Here in the United 

States similar plans have met with success, two re- 

cent instances being the summer sessions for railway 

officers inaugurated last year by the Harvard Graduate 

School of Business Administration and in the co- 

operative courses conducted by the Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology in conjunction with the Boston 

& Maine. 


Further Improvement in 


Passenger Service 


HE New York Central and the Pennsylvania have 

announced additional fast passenger train service 
between the principal cities served by them, and the 
former company has further stated that several of its 
new trains wilt appear in bright colors. This informa 
tion provides further evidence of the tenacity of the 
railroads in fighting to retain this class of traffic and the 
constantly improved service to the public which is the 
result. When will these efforts start to bring the re- 
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sults which they merit? No one can tell. On the other 
hand, they have undoubtedly decelerated the tendency 
of traffic to seek other methods of transportation. The 
rate of decline has been alarmingly great, but probably 
not as great as it would have been had no effort been 
made to stem the tide. As a matter of fact, the two 
roads just mentioned as having announced improvements 
in their service have been remarkably*successful, com- 
paratively speaking, in their hold on passenger business. 
The greater the activity of the railways in experiment- 
ing with ways and means to meet the passenger traffic 
problem, the sooner will it be solved. Persons interest- 
ed in the welfare of the railroads must, therefore, look 
with approval on the rapid extension of railroad opera- 
tion of motor coach lines, and on all other intensive 
efforts to attract business or reduce operating costs, as 
steps which will speed the finding of a remedy for this 
most serious malady. 


Rail Production an Index 
of Maintenance Trends 


He statistics of rail production for 1928, which are 

presented on a following page, afford a striking in- 
dication of the changes that are taking place in main- 
tenance of way practices. As these figures indicate, the 
total tonnage of rails rolled in the United States in 1928 
was smaller than in either of the two preceding years. 
Yet the production of rails of 120-lb. section and heav- 
ier was larger than in any previous year, and the out- 
put of rails weighing 100 lb. per yd. and more, while 
less in tonnage than in either of the two preceding 
years, was greater in proportion to the total than ever 
before. These latter figures show the very definite 
trend toward the use of heavier rails throughout the 
country. Confined at first to lines of heavy traffic along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the use of 110 to 130-Ib. sections 
has now spread throughout the country, with the result 
that the standard rail sections to which the various rail- 
ways are working have been increased at least 15 to 20 
lb. per yd. during the last few years. 

This is due, of course, to the belated recognition of 
the fact that the loads have risen to the point where a 
stronger track construction is essential to the movement 
of traffic with reasonable safety and economy. It is 
due even more to a growing appreciation of the fact that 
a greater expenditure for a strong track construction is 
justified by the reduction in maintenance expenses that 
can be effected by reason of decreased labor require- 
ments for a given standard of maintenance, by propor- 
tionately greater service life obtained from the rail it- 
self, etc. The installation of heavier rail as the cap- 
stone of a heavier track construction is reflected even 
more directly in improved train operation with its re- 
sulting economies. 

In view of the marked trend toward the use of 
heavier rail, the decline in the total tonnage of rails 
rolled reflects an even greater reduction in the mileage 
of tracks relaid with new rails. This reflects another 
trend in maintenance practices. It is common knowledge 
that, excepting on sharp curves, rails require renewal 
primarily by reason of wear or “battering” at the ends. 
Of late years the practice of overcoming this battering 
by welding new metal on the rails in track has grown 
rapidly until it is now standard practice on many roads. 
By this means it is not unusual for the life of rail in 
busy tracks to be increased 25 to 50 or even 75 per 


cent. Expressed in years, several roads estimate that 
welding has increased the life of rail in their main lines 
three or more years. 


Service and Railway Buying 


NCIDENTS affecting the relations between rail- 

roads and manufacturers are constantly occurring 
which raise a question as to whether the “service” 01 
the manufacturer to the railway is not often overdone. 
The situation warrants study because of its bearing on 
railway costs. It is significant that dissatisfaction exists 
among those who receive this service as well as among 
those who furnish it. Recently a technical officer of 
a large railway declared such service to be a waste, and 
criticized manufacturers that pay the salaries and 
traveling expenses of service engineers upon the ground 
that they play only a small part in effecting sales. 
About the same time the head of a large railway supply 
firm criticized the railroads for making excessive de- 
mands on the service departments of manufacturers. 

Should it be said that, as a general proposition, this 
service should not be offered by manufacturers or 
sought by railroads? The justification, indeed the 
necessity, for a reasonable amount of bona-fide service 
has been established. It seems not so well proved, how- 
ever, that all of the service offered is bona-fide, or that 
all roads temper their calls for bona-fide service with 
reasonableness. Usually when irregularities are brought 
to light in the relations between railroads and manu- 
facturers, it is the manufacturers who are blamed, and 
it is true, moreover, that manufacturers who sell sup- 
plies to railroads are not free from fault for some of 
the service conditions which arise. The railway of- 
ficer quoted is extreme in his views, but is is doubtless 
true that in marketing of merchandise by some con- 
cerns, “service” is hardly more than a slogan, and serv- 
ice engineers are sometimes engineers in name only. 

On the other hand, railway officers undoubtedly are 
responsible for some of the abuses in connection with 
the rendering of service by manufacturers. The supply 
of anything is regulated by the demand for it, and 
manufacturers, like fishermen, are apt to use the bait 
which experience proves will be attractive. The manu- 
facturer who is organized to provide a real service 1s 
frequently burdened by the amount of service which 
some railroads expect. There is frequent demand upon 
factories to send men long distances to investigate ill 
advised complaints or to correct minor troubles. Equip- 
ment and machinery cannot always be installed without 
the assistance of its builders, and the better manufactur- 
ers are not only organized but anxious to provide such 
service. It would probably astonish some railroad of- 
ficers, however, to learn how much time manufacturers 
representatives spend warming their heels in railway 
ante-rooms or traveling long distances merely to gratily 
the whims of railway officers or to correct situations 
which call for only ordinary skill and common sense on 
the part of the road’s cwn employees. Frequently the 
railway is satisfied, moreover, to get this attention trom 
none but vice-presidents, chief engineers or other 
representatives of high rank, and it is small wonder 
that the number of such titles is increased to supply the 
demand. 

The burden on the manufacturer lies in the fact that 
he is expected to provide this service free and must 
frequently do so to avoid reprisals. The manu/acturer 
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suflers because such service costs money, but what is 
a tax upon the seller is also eventually a tax upon the 
buyer. Much is heard nowadays about the high cost of 
selling. This is primarily the manufacturer’s problem, 
but it must be recognized that high costs of selling 
have their counterpart in high costs of buying. The 
railroad may think that it is getting such service free, 
but the wise and responsible buyer, knowing that the 
cost is there and must be paid, will find ways to tell real 
service when he sees it and to retrain from unreason- 
able demands for it. 


What Makes Some Prices High 


HI question of how much engineering service it 

is good business to give in advance of a sale was 
discussed at a recent meeting of machinery manufac- 
turers. The following actual experience was cited as 
a striking example of what the abuse of this practice 
is costing the machine tool industry: An inquiry for 
equipment, the total price of which approximated 
$7,500, included so many requests for information and 
proposed layouts, that it cost one of the bidders nearly 
$500 to submit his quotation. Complete time studies 
and considerable drafting-room work were required, 
and after the prospective customer was furnished with 
all the desired information, a competitor received the 
order. 

Five or six other manufacturers were asked to quote 
on the same equipment, and presumably each had to 
incur approximately the same expense, so that prob- 
ably about $3,000 was spent for engineering service by 
all the bidders in their efforts to obtain a $7,500 order. 
Considering the whole proposition, this sale was made 
ata loss to the industry; yet the buyer expressed his 
opinion that the price of the equipment was rather high. 

The method used by many railroads in purchasing 
machine tools makes it imperative for the builders to 
give costly engineering service in order to compete for 
the business. The total of these costs amounts to a 
high figure since some railroads request bids from many 
manufacturers of a particular type of a machine in- 
stead of limiting the bids to the two or three builders 
whose machines it is known will meet the requirements. 

Most manufacturers, through the application of mod- 
em management and production methods, have re- 
duced to rock bottom the manufacturing costs of their 
product. It is generally recognized in many indus- 
ines that distribution costs equal and in some cases 
probably exceed the manufacturing costs. Efforts to 
liminate economic waste in the future will have to 
deal more with the problems of distribution than with 
the problems of production. 

_ The practice of asking for bids from every manu- 
lacturer of each type of tool purchased is, no doubt, 
technically defensible as competitive bidding. The rail- 
toad which follows this practice may feel that it has 
driven a hard bargain to its advantage, but does not 
always tealize that the sales costs entailed by the un- 
‘uccessful bidders must be passed along to other pur- 
chasers who, if they follow the same practice, complete 
an endless chain which maintains high prices, There are 
- on all railroads who are competent to prepare a 
mg list of the manufacturers of tools which meet 
a Se pares of the using department of the rail- 
bide’ and to this list should be confined the requests for 
‘. Indeed, this is the practice of many railroads. 
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To ask for bids from manufacturers whose products 
are practically eliminated from serious consideration at 
the outset is not essential to competitive bidding. It is 
sheer economic waste for which the users of the prod- 
uct must pay. 


Traffic and Car Repairs 


HE use by shippers of their power to route and 

divert traffic to intimidate the railways into dis- 
regarding sound economic and legal principles in deal- 
ing with them is taking many forms. Since the Railway 
Age has been discussing the use of traffic to influence 
purchases, it has been advised from several sources 
that certain tank car companies are using their con- 
trol of oil traffic to get improper concessions regarding 
the fepair of cars. The bulk of oil shipped by rail is 
handled in tank cars owned by approximately 300 com- 
panies, many of which have no repair facilities 
of their own and all of which depend more or less upon 
the railways for the maintenance of their equipment. 
The rates to be charged for different kinds of repairs 
are definitely prescribed under the interchange rules of 
the American Railway Association. There can be little 
question that the failure of any railway to collect, and 
of any tank car company to pay these rates, would make 
both the railway and the car owner punishable under 
the Interstate Commerce Act for criminal rebating, the 
penalties for which include not only fines but imprison- 
ment for those who may be held: responsible. 

It would be obviously unreasonable to assume that 
railway officers are disposed to engage in such practices, 
but under the threat of diversion of a large amount of 
traffic there is a strong temptation to minimize repair 
bills by permitting tank cars to proceed over the roads 
in less than the desired condition as regards standards 
of maintenance. In other words, an urgent inducement 
is offered each road to do as little work as possible on 
tank cars, and, when a car is received that can run, 
but possibly ought to be sent to the rip track or shop 


for repairs, “Nurse it along” and let the next 
road do the work. The indications are _ that, 
in some instances, roads have gone so far as to 


operate tank cars at reduced speed in order to accom- 
plish this objective. Inevitably, therefore, certain roads 
with higher standards of maintenance bear the brunt of 
tank car maintenance work, and it is against them that 
the oil traffic club is being used at the present time, 
particularly by some of the smaller tank car companies. 
It may well be questioned if a condition of under- 
maintenance of tank car equipment is in the best inter- 
ests of the owning companies themselves, and certainly 
it proves costly to the railroads. During a period of 
one year, a large Midwestern railroad had 31 wrecks 
due to the failure of tank car parts, involving a total 
damage to equipment, track, etc., of almost $70,000. 
Of these failures, defective arch bars were responsible 
for 10 wrecks; box bolts, 7; truck.sides, 2; side bear- 
ings, 2; couplers, 4; brake rigging, 3; air hose, 1; jour- 
nals, 1; and miscellaneous, 1. If a loss of the magni- 
tude of $70,000 a year is sustained by a single road not- 
able for its insistence on high standards of maintenance 
of equipment including tank cars, still greater losses 
must be occurring on roads on which the traffic club 
is used with more effect, and which lower their main- 
tenance standards and fail to make repairs to tank cars 
in questionable condition. ‘ 
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The Proposed Six-Hour Day 


HE heads of the railway train service brotherhoods 
recently have announced that their members -will 
seek the establishment of a six-hour basic working day. 
This recalls the announcement made by them about fif- 
teen years ago, when the basic day in train service was 
ten hours, that they intended to seek the establishment 
of a basic day of eight hours. There followed a con- 
troversy between railway managements and the train 
service brotherhoods which culminated in August, 1916, 
in the issuance of an order for a nationwide strike, and 
in the speedy passage by Congress of the Adamson act 
establishing the eight-hour day in train service by law. 
The railways resisted the demand for the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour basic day upon the ground that 
freight divisions were generally so arranged that trains 
moving at about ten miles an hour required ten hours 
or more to get over a division; that the railways would 
have to be largely reconstructed to make it possible to 
get trains over the road in eight hours; and that, there- 
fore, the employees, in seeking an eight-hour basic day 
at ten hours pay, were really seeking, not a reduction of 
working hours, but a large increase in wages. The eight- 
hour day for employees in general was opposed upon 
the ground that it would make necessary a large increase 
in the number of employees and cause a large increase 
in operating expenses. 

Not only was the eight-hour basic day established in 
train service, but soon afterward, under government 
operation, eight hours was made a day’s work for prac- 
tically all employees, and has been ever since. Never- 
theless, although the traffic handled last year was much 
larger than in 1916, the number of persons employed 
was only slightly larger than in.1916, and the total num- 
ber of hours of work paid for was 17 per cent less than 
in 1916. The average speed of freight trains has been 
increased from about 10 miles to almost 13 miles an 
hour, which means that the average train is now moved 
even farther in eight hours than it was in ten hours 
in 1916. Do these facts show that the arguments made 
by railway managers in 1916 against the eight-hour day 
were fallacious and invalid? Can they be used now to 
show that a six-hour day could be established without 
important and expensive changes in railway physical 
properties, a large increase in the number of employees, 
and a consequent large increase in operating expenses 
if employees were to be paid the same wages for six 
hours as they are now paid for eight hours? 


Developments Under Eight-Hour Day 


The developments that have occurred since the eight- 
hour day was established throw some light on these 
questions. The eight-hour basic day in train service 
was in effect during part of 1917, but the first year in 
which the eight-hour day for practically all employees 
was in full effect, and a record traffic was handled, was 
1920. The average number of hours worked per em- 
ployee in 1917 was 3,138, and in 1920 only 2,693. There 
was, however, very little difference in the total number 
of hours worked by employees in the two years, the 
figure for 1917 being 5,438,000,000, and for 1920, 5.,- 
447,000,000. The average number of employees in 1917, 
however, was only 1,733,000, while in 1920 it was 2,- 
023,000, an increase of 290,000. The figures given show 
that the increase in the total number of employees was 
in almost direct proportion to the reduction in the aver- 
age number of hours that they worked. During the de- 


pression in 1921 and 1922 the number of employees was 
reduced, but when a record-breaking traffic was again 
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handled in 1923 the number of employees averaged |. 
857,674, or about 115,000 more than in 1917, although 
the total hours that employees worked was actually less 
than in 1917. This indicates that the difference between 
the number of employees in 1917 and 1923 was entirely 
due to the reduction in working hours. The record 
shows conclusively that for some years the establishment 
of the eight-hour day did largely increase the number 
of persons that had to be employed by the railways, 

In every year from 1918 to 1927, inclusive, excepting 
the depressed years 1921 and 1922, the number of em. 
ployees was greater than in 1917. Finally in 1928 4). 
though it was not a year of depression, the number of 
employees was reduced to less than in 1917, this being 
accomplished, of course, by reducing the total hours 
worked by all employees. 

Was this reduction in total hours of labor paid for 
due to increased efficiency in the service rendered by the 
average employee? The efficiency of employees unques- 
tionably has increased since government control, but this 
was not the main thing that made it possible for the 
railways to operate in 1928 with almost 367,000 less en- 
ployees than in 1920. The investment of new capital 
in railway properties was the main thing that made it 
possible. The average investment per employee in 1920 
was about $9,500; in 1923 it was about $11,000, and in 
1928 it was about $14,700, or almost 55 per cent more 
than in 1920. The net increase in the investment in the 
railways since 1920 has been about $5,000,000,000. It 
is the investment in larger locomotives and freight cars, 
in reductions of grades, block signaling, labor saving 
machinery in shops, etc., which more than all other 
things combined has contributed toward making it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of employees. 


What Would Occur Under Six-Hour Day? 


The train service employees may think that because 
of the increases in the length and speed of trains they 
have been most affected. The fact is, however, that in 
the five years ending with 1928 the reduction in the nun- 
ber of train and engine employees was only 9% per cent, 
while the reduction in all employees was 10.6 per cent. 
Excepting for the investment that has been made to 
save labor the number of employees required would have 
been permanently increased almost in proportion to the 
reduction in average hours worked, per employee as tt 
actually was between 1917 and 1920. The railways um 
doubtedly would have made large labor saving improve: 
ments even if the eight-hour day had not been adopted, 
and it must, therefore, be assumed that they are now em- 
ploying many more persons than they would have beet 
if the eight-hour day had not been adopted. 

In view of what has actually occurred since the eight 
hour day was adopted it is not difficult to foretell what 
would occur if the six-hour day were adopted. The 
immediate effect would be a very large increase in the 
number of employees and in the total wages that would 
have to be paid. On the basis of experience under the 
eight-hour day it is reasonable to assume that the & 
tablishment of a six-hour day would promptly cause an 
increase of 25 to 30 per cent in the number ot employees. 
and in the total payroll. An increase of 25 per cent 
in the total payroll would amount to $725 ,000,000 of 
nually, and, unless the railways were to be bankrupte., 
the public would have to pay this in increased rates - 
railway managements could raise enough capital am 
make enough labor-saving improvements to again reduce 
n reduced siect 
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teen years to accomplish under the six-hour day such a 
reduction in employees as has been effected under the 
eight-hour day, and meantime the public would have to 
pay in increased rates the increased payroll which the 
employment of additional men would make necessary. 

As a matter of fact, the public pays in perpetuity for 
every reduction in hours of work that is not needed to 
relieve the workers from excessive fatigue. In the rail- 
road industry, for example, normal progress tends con- 
stantly to reduce the number of hours of human labor 
required to handle a given amount of traffic, and a re- 
duction in working hours results in the employment of 
more persons than would otherwise be necessary, even 
though it does not actually result in a permanent in- 
crease in the number of employees. 

Apparently the principal argument advanced for the 
six-hour day is that improvements in railway plants and 
operating methods have reduced the number of persons 
employed and are tending to reduce it more, and that 
hours of work should be reduced to prevent unemploy- 
ment. It is true that in the railroad industry as in some 
other industries progress has reduced the number of em- 
ployees required ; but this does not necessarily result in 
unemployment because, where industry is constantly ex- 
panding as in the United States the persons displaced 
in some industries usually are soon absorbed by other 
and often new industries. 


An Economic and Social Question 


The issue raised by the proposed six-hour day is en- 
tirely different from the issue raised by earlier demands 
for abolition of the twelve-hour day, or even for the 
substitution of the eight-hour day for the ten-hour day. 
In most industries twelve hours work, and in many ten 
hours work, was exhausting and deleterious to the health 
of the workers. Furthermore, a long working day left 
the workers insufficient time for recreation and self-im- 
provement. There are few kinds of work which can- 
not be done for eight hours without excessive fatigue, 
and the eight-hour day leaves the worker ample time for 
rest, recreation and self-improvement. The demand for 
a six-hour day raises issues which are purely economic 
and social. This is as true of the demand in the railroad 
industry as in any other industry, for railway employ- 
ees cannot advance any claim for a six-hour day that 
cannot be advanced in behalf of the workers in other 
industries. The principal question raised is whether 
people in general prefer six hours work and the neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries that can be produced in a 
six-hour day, or eight hours work and the greater 
amount of necessities, comforts and luxuries that can 
be produced in eight hours. The railways are simply 
a part of the machinery of production, and therefore the 
establishment of the six-hour day on them alone would 
reduce the total amount of goods of all kinds that could 
be produced by causing to be employed by the railways 
persons who otherwise would be engaged in productive 
work in other industries. 

The six-hour day should not be established in the 
railroad industry excepting as a part of a general pro- 
gram of establishing it in all industries. To establish it 
im the railroad industry alone, and to pay railway em- 
Ployees eight hours wages for six hours work, would be 
to discriminate unfairly in favor of them as against all 
Classes of ersons who continued to work longer hours. 
In announcing their movement for a six-hour day the 


railway lalor leaders have given the public for consider- 
— a qucstion of great interest and importance. That: 

€ railroais and other industries could in time adjust 
themselve- 


to a six-hour day as they have to an eight- 
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hour day is undoubtedly true, but if the workers of the 
country get additional leisure by the establishment of 
the six-hour day they and all other classes of the people 
will pay for it in the form of a lower material standard 
of living than they would have if the workers continued 
to work eight hours a day. 


Employee Education 


I‘ reviewing the accomplishments of the railway 
clubs during the past year one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the results of the competition for the best 
paper prepared by the younger men of the Canadian 
Railway Club. These competitions have been held 
annually for several years and are intended to stimulate 
the younger men to become identified with the club and 
take part in its activities. This particular club has al- 
ways indicated a strong sense of its responsibility as 
an educational agency. The subject considered in the 
competition this year was that of employee education 
and there were 124 contributions to the contest. The 
winner, H. G. Heisler, is associated with the sleeping, 
dining and parlor car department of the Canadian 
Pacific. His paper was read at the December meeting 
of the club and that occasion was enlivened by the 
presence of Sir Henry Thornton, who showed a keen 
interest in the outcome of the competition. 

One of the points upon which Mr. Heisler placed 
particular emphasis was the fact that while workers 
entering the technical and mechanical trades are given 
apprentice and vocational training, no provision is 
made for educating and training those who enter the 
clerical and other departments. Incidentally, the need 
for such training has been commented upon time and 
time again by those who have attended the national, 
regional or system younger railroad men’s conferences, 
which have been held in this country and Canada in 
recent years. 

Sir Henry Thornton in discussing Mr. Heisler’s 
paper, made this significant statement: “I wish that 
there were more institutions on all continents corres- 
ponding to the Institute of Transport in England. That 
is an institution, as many of you know, no doubt, which 
provides educational opportunities for young men seek- 
ing careers in the railway world. It promotes the edu- 
cational growth of the profession and measurably is 
the custodian of its efforts. It is doing a splendid 
work, perhaps a more notable work in the railway world 
than almost any association of which I am aware.” 

American railroad executives take great pride in the 
improvements which are being made in railway oper- 
ation and the remarkable records which have been 
achieved in recent years. They have made an excellent 
record in inspiring the officers and employees to im- 
prove their performances by intensive and highly 
specialized compaigns, such as those in the interest of 
safety first, fuel conservation, prevention of loss and 
damage to freight, and in other efforts to promote 
efficiency and economy. It is only too true, however, 
that except for some railroads, which have modern 
apprenticeship systems for the shop employees and im- 
proved methods for training enginemen and trainmen, 
they have trailed far behind the British railways, which 
have done so much in making it possible for the em- 
ployees in all departments to secure a thorough training 
to fit them for larger responsibilities and more im- 
portant positions in the organization. 
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& A. Locomotive To Be Provided with Gunderson Process Equipment for Preventing Corrosion 









Chicago & Alton Checks Corrosion 
in Locomotive Boilers 


New process introduces electric current and arsenic into the 
boiler water—Road equipping all power on 
strength of four years’ tests 


equipped the boilers of 75 locomotives with an 

electro-chemical method of preventing boiler cor- 
rosion, known as the Gunderson Process. This method, 
first developed on the Alton, consists of introducing a 
compound of arsenic into a boiler, equipped with elec- 
trodes which permit passing electric current through 
the water to the interior metal surfaces of the boiler and 
thus create a condition inhibitive to pitting and groov- 
ing. The arsenic compound is put into the boiler in one- 
pound tubes through one of the washout holes. The 
electric current is obtained from the headlight generator 
or from a storage battery connected with it. 


M INCE September, 1924, the Chicago & Alton has 


Alton Water Treated to Reduce Hardness 

The satisfactory results of over four years’ tests, most 
of them conducted under the direction of C. M. House, 
superintendent of motive power and equipment, have 
caused the Alton to make this equipment standard for 
application to all locomotives as they receive general 
repairs. These results are summarized by officers of the 
road, as follows;:Practical elimination of corrosion in 
the boilers equipped; general increase in tube and flue 
life from 12 months or less to the four-year limit set by 
the I.C.C. requirements; firebox life proportionately in- 
creased, with substantial reduction in boiler maintenance 
costs and locomotive out-of-service time; and the prac- 
tical elimination of engine failures due to pitted tubes 
and flues, with the attendant irritating and costly serv- 
ice delays. 

Most of the raw waters available for locomotive use 
on the Chicago & Alton carry a high content of mineral 
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salts, as shown in one of the tables, the total hardness in 
the worst case, namely, that of the Bloomington city 
water, being 54.3 grains per gal. By 1924, automatic 
soda-ash plants had been generally installed to prevent 
the formation of hard scale on boiler tubes and firebox 
sheets. The specific treatment given the Bloomington 
city water was to supply 414 Ib. of soda ash per 1,00 
gal., with the object of completely neutralizing the sul- 
phate hardness and leaving a surplus of sodium carbo- 
nate. Of two other waters available for locomotive use 
at Bloomington, the Illinois Power & Light water was 
treated with two Ib. of soda ash per 1,000 gal. and the 
water from the Big Four well with 134 Ib. per 1,000 gal. 

By this method of treating boiler feedwater, the diffi- 
culties due to scale formation were largely solved, but 
boiler pitting grew worse. Yard locomotives at Bloom- 
ington, IIl., for example, sometimes required almost two 
full sets of tubes and flues for each machinery shopping. 
boiler sheets and staybolts deteriorating likewise. A 
total of 7,800 tubes were scrapped in back shops be- 
cause of pitting and grooving during a period of a little 
more than a year, and in addition, during the same Pe 
riod, there were 556 instances of tube failures. Ex 
pensive delays chargeable to these failures made it 1m 
perative to check corrosion, and, in 1924, it was decided 
to equip test locomotives with the newly-developed pr 
cess. 


Operating Results and Savings 
Installations of the Gunderson Process to Chicago & 
Alton locomotives were made as follows: 2 in 1924: 


in 1926; 17 in 1927; 40 in 1928; and 14 in 1929 (up © 
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March 15). It is impossible to give a definite statement 
of savings from the prevention of pitting and corrosion 
in the 75 boilers involved, because of the large number 
of indeterminate factors, such as the savings in boiler 
material, labor, locomotive out-of-service time, loco- 
motive failures, train delays, etc. Some idea of what 
has been accomplished, however, may be obtained by 
analyzing the results in one or two specific cases. 
Locomotive 49, for example, the first to be equipped, 
in September, 1924, is a six-wheel switcher, used in 
the same yard service at Bloomington, IIl., as Loco- 
motive 44, non-equipped. A Pacific-type locomotive. 


Analysis of Raw Water Supplies (Expressed in Grains Per 
Gal.*) at Principal Water Stations on the C. & A. 


Location Total Carbonate Sulphate Alkali Dissolved 
Source hardness hardness hardness salts solids 
Kansas City City Water 17.0 10.5 5 6.4 23.4 
Blue Springs Pond 10.2 7.6 2.6 10.3 20.4 
Odessa Pond 9.8 5.3 4.5 4.4 14.1 
Blackburn Pond 9.6 4.7 4.9 5.5 15.1 
Slater Pond 9.2 2.9 6.3 16.2 25.3 
Glasgow Mo. River 12.2 8.2 4.0 13.4 25.6 
Hi Pond 6.7 2.9 3.8 7.7 14.4 
Larrabee Pond 2.8 0.6 2.1 3.4 6.2 
Mexico Pond 8.2 -3.5 4.5 8.4 16.8 
Booth Pond 6.9 4.1 2.8 10.0 16.9 
Louisiana Miss. River 12.0 8.4 3.6 2.0 14.0 
Pearl Ill. River 15.6 10.5 5.2 14.8 20.4 
Roodhouse Spring 19.4 16.3 3.0 1.4 20.8 
Brighton Park Chicago Water 9.0 7.0 3.0 0.1 9.1 
Glenn Canal 11.5 7.6 4.0 22.8 34.4 
Braidwood Well 21.0 18.1 2.9 15.7 37.4 
Mazonia River 19.2 12.8 6.3 7.6 26.8 
Pontiac River 22.3 15.2 6.2 11.4 32.7 
Bloomington City Water 52.2 23.6 28.6 16.8 69.0 
**(, P. L. Well 42.5 28.9 13.6 6.0 48.5 
Big Four Well 37.8 28.9 8.9 9.0 46.8 
Ridgely River 10.5 7.0 3.5 9.5 19.6 
ringfeld City Water 7.2 2.3 4.9 5.8 12.9 
Virden Pond 17.1 10.5 6.7 3.0 20.1 
Rinaker Pond 4.2 2.3 1.8 3.3 7.4 
Godfrey Pond 11.7 8.2 3.5 6.8 18.2 
Venice City Water 10.3 7.0 3.3 5.5 15.7 

*Multiply by 1.72 to convert to'parts per 100,000. 


** Illinois Power & Light. 





No. 656, and a ten-wheel locomotive, No. 251, used in 
fast passenger service on the Northern and the West- 
em divisions, respectively, were equipped with elec- 
trodes in October, 1924, and March, 1926, respectively, 
Locomotives 658 and 254, non-equipped, being operated 
in similar service. 

A comparison of the service records of these loco- 
motives will give a measure of the effectiveness of the 
electrode applications, since to as large an extent as 
possible other variables have been eliminated. There 
has been no change, for example, in the kind of boiler- 
tube material used on the Alton in recent years. While 
these locomotives have not all taken water from the 
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same source, all have used water which promotes corro- 
sive action to a greater or less extent. There has 
been no change in the method of blowing off or wash- 
ing boilers since the installation of the process. The 
inbound and outbound method of blow-off is utilized 
on passenger power accompanied by restricted blow-off 
on the road. The inbound and outbound blow-off is 
also used with switching power, accompanied by occas- 
ional blow-offs in the yard. 


Corrosion Eliminated in Locomotive 49 


Detailed boiler-shopping records of Locomotives 49 
and 44 are shown in two of the tables. Within a period 
of three years and two months before the installation 
of electrodes Locomotive 49 had been through the 
back shop on two different occasions for retubing and 
general overhauling necessitated by pitting and groov- 
ing. Previous to the shopping in September, 1924, 
approximately 100 tubes had been removed in the en- 
ginehouse due to failure through pits, and, while in 





Locomotive 49 Boiler-Shopping Record 
(Electrode-equipped) 
Classification, 0-6-0 
Number of tubes and flues 
283 tubes, 2 in. by 12 ft. 8 in. 
Class of service 
Switching service in Bilcomington yards 
Condition prior to 1924 shopping 
Pitted tube failures common, sometimes occurring daily 
Approximately 100 failures since previous shopping in June, 1923 
Newly applied firebox sheets and staybolts 
Boiler shopped, September 24, 1924 
283 second-hand steel tubes applied 
213 old tubes scrapped on account of pitting 
210 new staybolts applied 


Gunperson Process ExLectropes INSTALLED 


Date of first tube failure—None 
Boiler shopped, July 21, 1926 
Tubes removed, found free of pits, safe-ended and reapplied to another 
boiler; 283 new 2-in. tubes applied 
New right side sheet, 7 rows high, applied 
Considerable other boiler work, done at this shopping, was not due to 
corrosion 
Locomotive stored empty for 3 months, but small rust spots developed 
on the tubes; did not have characteristics of pits 
Date of first tube failure—None 
Boiler shopped, February 20, 1929—50,925 miles 
Lagging taken off to permit removal of flexible staybolt caps 
Not necessary to remove tubes 
Interior inspection showed good condition with no signs of pitting 
Date of first tube failure—None 
Will get at least 4 years’ service with these tubes and extension may 
be requested 





the shop, 213 more pitted tubes were scrapped with an 
estimated loss in tube material alone of $595. The 
electrodes were installed in the boiler at this shopping 
period. The boiler was then shopped in July, 1926, 
principally for an inspection to determine the complete-, 
ness with which corrosion had been prevented. The 
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steel tubes were removed, found free from pits, and 
reapplied to another boiler, and 283 new steel tubes 
were applied to the boiler of Locomotive 49. Other 
parts of the boiler were also found to be free from 
corrosion. At the next shopping in February, 1929, 
after making 50,925 miles, an interior inspection showed 
the boiler to be free from corrosion as far as inspection 
could disclose, Consequently, the tubes were not re- 
moved but were left to run the full four years allowed 
under I. C. C. regulations. 

The record for Locomotive 44 shows that when it 
was shopped in December, 1926, practically all of the 
full set of 283 tubes was scrapped on account of pit- 


ting. The front tube sheet was pitted and grooved, 
requiring renewal, as well as the bottom half of the 
second course. After nine months’ service, or in Sep- 


tember, 1927, a pitted tube was replaced and from that 
time until March 2, 1929, or in 18 months, a total of 
238 pitted tubes were replaced in this boiler at 60 dif- 


Locomotive 44 Boiler-Shopping Record 


(Without Electrode Equipment) 

Classification, 0-6-9 
Number of tubes and flues 

283 tubes, 2 in. by 12 ft. 8 in. 
Class of service 

Switching service in Bloomington yards 
Condition of boiler 

Safe-ended tubes in good condition 

No electrode equipment 
suiler shopped, Dec. 6, 1926 


283 tubes removed, sate-ended and reapplied on account of pitting 
Front tube sheet renewed on account of pitting; 
Bottom half of second course renewed for some reason 
Date of first tube failure 
September 9, 1923 


lotal of 238 tube failures up to March 2, 1929 
Boiler shopped, March 5, 1929—43,784 miles 

83 tubes removed, 145 being scrapped on account of pitting 

New half belly sheet, first course, applied on account of pitting 


ferent times. Replacements were made in the engine- 
house as the tubes failed or when inspection disclosed 
leaks through pits. At the shopping in March, 1929, 
145 pitted tubes were scrapped, even though all but 45 





Close-Up View Showing Pitted Condition of the Belly 
Sheet Cut from the First Course of the Boiler 
of Locomotive No. 44 
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A Sheet Metal Box Under the Running Board Houses 
Special Equipment, Including the Storage Battery when 
Used to Obviate Running the Headlight Gener- 
ator During Daylight Hours 


of the full set of tubes had been replaced since Decem- 
ber, 1926. It will be noted that during this period of 
two years and three months while making 43,784 miles, 
383 pitted tubes were scrapped, representing a loss in 
material (at 15 cents per ft.) of $727, to which must 
be added a minimum enginehouse labor cost of at least 
$5 for each of the 60 failures, bringing the total loss 
due to pitted flues to $1,027. It was also necessary to 
renew the front tube sheet and belly sheet of the second 
course on account of pitting. 

The effectiveness of this method of preventing cor- 
rosion has been strikingly demonstrated at the Bloom- 
ington enginehouse for the reason that switching Loco- 
motives 44, 64, 65 and 412, not equipped, continue to 
give trouble, due to the failure of pitted tubes, thus 
requiring extra work in the enginehouse and frequently 
delaying switching service in the yards, Locomotive 
49 has never had a flue failure since coming from the 
shop in 1924, and the flues are in good condition at 
the present time. 


Grooving of Tubes at Front Flue Sheet Stopped 


Locomotive 656, in fast passenger service between 
Chicago and Bloomington, had several tube failures 
previous to the 1924 shopping due principally to groov- 
ing at the front sheet. In October, 1924, it was neces- 
sary to scrap 175 pitted steel tubes and 19 superheater 
flues, approximating a total loss of $898 in material. A 
pitted and grooved front flue sheet was renewed, and 
grooves in the belly were patched. The Gunderson 
Process, with only one electrode above the flues, was 
applied to the locomotive at this shopping, whereas L0 
comotive 49 had received two electrodes. 

In July, 1926, after having made 112,000 miles, the 
locomotive was again shopped for general overhauling, 
at which time only the tubes below the superheater 
flues were removed for inspection. This inspection 
disclosed the fact that the use of arsenic at about six 
months intervals was insufficient, and that the exper 
mental voltage of 17 volts was excessive, inasmuch as 
a few bottom tubes farthest from the anode were found 
to be slightly pitted. However, all of the tubes rf 
moved were safe-ended and reapplied to another 
boiler, The balance of the boiler was free from pitting 
or grooving. It was decided to continue the use 
the single electrode, but to add arsenic semi-monthly 
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and use between 2 and 3 volts, as tests on Locomotive 
49 indicated this to be more effective. At the next 
shopping in November, 1928, after making 150,000 
miles, all of the tubes and flues were renewed, safe- 
ended and reapplied, and the balance of the boiler was 
found free from corrosion. Of special interest was the 
fact that the grooving of the tubes at the front fluc 
sheet, so prevalent in this class of locomotive, was en- 





View Showing Upper Electrode Pipe and Early Method 
of Insulating and Supporting It 


tirely prevented. At this shopping the latest type of 
double electrodes were applied. 

Locomotive 658, of the same class as No. 656 and 
in the same service, was shopped in December, 1925, 
at which time 155 tubes were scrapped due to being 
pitted and grooved; 155 new tubes and 55 safe-ended 
tubes were reapplied. In July, 1927, after 19 months 
of service, the locomotive was in the shop for light 
repairs, at which time no flues were removed. On 
February 4, 1929, the boiler entered the shop and 30 
tubes were scrapped on account of pitting; also, the 
irst and third courses and bottom half of the second 
course were pitted, requiring renewal. Other locomo- 
tives of this class might be mentioned. Locomotive 
621 had three flue shoppings within a period of four 
years and eight months with a recorded loss of $965 
due to scrapped, pitted tubes. Locomotive 625, in mak- 
ing 110,000 miles, developed, according to the master 
mechanic’s report, 26 different tube failures, involving 
4 pitted tubes, resulting in a loss of material of over 
_Locomotive 251, operating between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, with its home terminal at Slater, Mo., was 
equipped with electrodes at the regular shopping in 
March, 1926, when the majority of the 288 tubes were 
“crapped because of pitting. At the same time, 178 
grooved staybolts were renewed, and inspection showed 
the side sheets to be grooved but not seriously enough 
(0 require renewal. After three years of service, mak- 
ing a total of 108,744 miles without a tube failure, the 
boiler was again shopped in March, 1929, and found 
ree from pitting, with one exception. The bottom 
lectrode was discovered to be short circuited, and 30 
tubes adjacent to it were pitted, 3 of them being 
ea Pped. Locomotive 254, without the electrodes, had 
“<) pitted tubes renewed in the enginehouse previous 
to being shopped in September, 1927, when 93 additional 
pitted tubes were scrapped, making a total of 318 
a caused by pitting during the time the 
ieee was making 118,000 miles. The cost of the 

ent tubes amounted to $760. Inspection 
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showed the front flue sheet, firebox sheets and a large 
number of staybolts to be seriously grooved, requiring 
renewal, no estimate being made of the cost of material 
for this work. 


How the Gunderson Process Works 


The mechanism of boiler-metal corrosion, which the 
new process is designed to counteract, may be described 
as follows: The surface characteristics of boiler metal 
are never uniform, and, therefore, certain small areas 
have a greater electric potential or tendency to dissolve 
than other adjacent areas, these variations in the sur- 
face of the metal in effect acting as tiny batteries, 
wherein small electric currents are produced by solu- 
tion of the iron as it forces hydrogen-ions to be de- 
posited on the low potential surfaces. All boiler metal 
is inherently subject to this destructive electrolytic 
action, but only under certain water conditions. The 
solution of iron in the boiler water is accomplished by 
the iron forcing out hydrogen-ions and then uniting 
with the remaining portion ot the water molecules to 
form iron hydrates. These hydrates react with oxygen 
to become oxides, some of which accentuate electrolytic 
action, thus explaining why pitting penetrates the boiler 
tubes and flues rapidly, once it gets started. 

If mill-scale (iron oxide), for instance, or some other 
substance having a like low potential, is in contact 
with the iron surfaces, hydrogen is deposited much 
more easily and the iron is corroded faster. Any strain, 
resulting from cold working of the metal. or vibration 
in road service, increases the solution pressure or elec- 
tric potential of the stressed portions and caus¢s these 
portions to corrode in preference to the adjacent metal 
on which the hydrogen is deposited. The deposit of 
hydrogen on the boiler metal surface as a thin invisible 
film, however, effectually hinders and finally entirely 
prevents the deposit of additional hydrogen, and no 
more metal can dissolve until the hydrogen is removed 
by some agency. This is accomplished by dissolved 
oxygen in the boiler feedwater which proves effective 
in removing the hydrogen film by combining chemically 
with it to form water. The real function of the Gun- 
derson Process is to maintain this film of hydrogen, 
producing a state of polarization like that found in 
batteries. 

The new process sets up a protective condition on 
the interior surfaces of the boiler by means of an 
arsenic plating on which hydrogen is deposited and 
tenaciously retained. Two insulated iron-pipe elec- 
trodes are installed in the boiler, and an electric current 
of about four or five amperes at two volts from the 
headlight generator (or storage battery) is passed 
through the boiler water from these electrodes (an- 
odes), the boiler metal being the negative pole of the 
circuit. A commercial chemical compound of arsenic 
is dissolved in the boiler water, from which the arsenic 
plates out on the boiler metal. The arsenic not only 
has the characteristic of retaining the hydrogen film 
but neutralizes the inequalities of solution pressure or 
electric potential which cause the localized action on 
the surface of the boiler metal. 


Method of Installation—Operating Cost 


The arsenic alone, without the electric current, is 
said not to be effective because the film on the interior 
boiler surfaces is soon destroyed by chemical combin- 
ation with the dissolved oxygen in all boiler feedwaters. 
The electric current, without the arsenic, will not pre- 
vent localized corrosive action which takes place just as 
on battery plates. 

The installation is made substantially as shown in 
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the drawing. The electrode stuffing boxes are usually 
located for convenience in the third course of the boiler 
shell. 

If the tubes and flues are in the boiler when 
the installation is made, both anode pipes are placed 
above the tubes on opposite sides of the shell. If the 
tubes and flues are out of the boiler when the install- 
ation is made, the anode on the left side is located above 
the flues and the one on the right side is located diag- 
onally opposite the first. Each anode is spaced equi- 
distant between the shell and the flues. The clamp 
supports are assembled so as to grip snugly the insulat- 
ing tubes which are placed around the 1-in. anode pipes. 
Metallic contact of the anode pipes with the boiler 
structure is avoided as this would short circuit the 
system. The positive pole of the generator is con- 
nected to the insulated electrodes and the negative pole 
is grounded at the generator. The generator voltage 
is cut down to two volts by means of suitable resistance 
coils placed in the electric circuit, these coils being 
being carried in a control box which also contains neces- 
sary fuses and an ammeter to show when the system 
is working. The control box is located at a point in 
the cab where it can be readily seen by the engineman. 
The storage battery and auxiliary equipment, when 
used, is located in a suitable steel box under the run- 
ning board. Before putting the locomotive in service, 
sealed cylinders, containing five pounds of the polariz- 
ing chemical (a soluble arsenic compound) are placed 
in the boiler through a washout hole; thereafter a one 
pound cylinder is applied at least twice a month. 


Little Maintenance Expense 


Owing to the simplicity of the apparatus, there has 
been practically no maintenance expense for the Gun- 
derson Process applications on C & A. locomotives. 
The installations are checked by electricians at each 
monthly locomotive inspection to determine if the wir- 
ing, fuses and resistance units are in good operating 
condition and if the electrodes are thoroughly insulated. 
The operating expense incident to the use of the pro- 
cess includes the cost of electric current (about 128 
watts) taken from the headlight generator, the cost of 
arsenic compound, and the cost of replacing the anode 
pipes once in four years at the limit flue-shopping 
period. The iron pipe anodes distintegrate or waste 
away, but ordinarily have a service life of at least four 
vears. 


Operating Cost Is Low 


The cost of the protective current when the turbo- 
generator is being run to furnish current for the loco- 
motive lighting svstem is 0.6 cents an hour. With the 
battery installation, charging being accomplished direct 
from the generator during the time the latter is nor- 
mally in operation, the cost of electric current is slightly 
higher. When lights are not necessary and the gener- 
ator must be run to supply current for the electrodes 
alone, the cost is about 2.5 cents an hour. These 
costs, of ‘course, vary with the efficiency of the gener- 
ator and the cost of fuel. The annual cost of current 
per locomotive can easily be calculated from these fig- 
ures when the approximate number of night-hours and 
daylight-hours a locomotive is in service is known. For 
average operation of a road locomotive, the annual cost 
is approximately $15.00. 

The cost of arsenic compound, already prepared in 
individual tubes for application to the boiler, is 15 cents 
a pound. It is the practice on the Alton to apply one 
pound every 15 days, irrespective of water changes, so 
the cost of compound for each locomotive equipped 
amounts to 30 cents a month or $3.60 a year. 
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Rail Output Less in 1928 


CCORDING to statistics issued by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the production of stee| 
rails in the United States in 1928 totaled 2,647,493 
gross tons, or 158,993 tons less than in 1927 and 570,156 
tons less than in 1926, the year of greatest production 
since 1913. The production of rails weighing 100 Jb, 


Production of Rails by Processes, Gross Tons, 1913-1928 





Years. Open-heart Bessemer. Rerolled.* Electric. Total. 

Ber. 2,527,710 817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502.78 
SEE. énanicecunes 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 178 1945.95 
Mt. dc ancasecned 1,775,168 326,952 102,083 sees 2.206203 
SD sin ienoupeel 2,269,600 440,092 144,826 tees 2,854'518 
SD cnaanenecwnd 2,292,197 533,325 118,639 ....  2'944'16) 
SUE dsrisaigageds 1,945,443 494,193 101,256 .... —2'540'892 
Da savteendavea 1,893,250 214,121 96,422 50 2,203,843 
De saseveousede 2,334,222 142,899 126,698 297 2,604,116 
 sacbeneeenen 2,027,215 55,559 96,039 5 2,178,818 
E., nigh 66 ue-aieie 2,033,000 22,317 116,459 ee 2,171,776 
Se esasqeneenda 2,738,779 25,877 139,742 118 2,904,516 
Se sénevecesuen 2,307,533 16,069 109,730 ines 2,433,332 
a eer 2,691,823 9,687 83,747 weds 2,785,257 
a. svanteseeeus 3,197,992 12,533 97,124 seen 3,217,649 
eee 2,717,865 1,566 87,055 ius 2,806,486 
ee 2,580,141 2,718 64,196 438 2,647,493 





* Rerolled from old steel rails. 


per yard or more in 1928 was 1,922,177 tons or 9,771 
tons less than in 1927 and 44,263 tons less than in 1926, 
However, the production of rails weighing 120 Ib. or 
over increased from 617,524 tons in 1927 to 718,428 
tons in 1928, or 100,904 tons. While the production of 
rails weighing 100 lb. per yard or more was less during 
1928 than in the previous two years, it is significant 
that the tonnage of this classification of rail in 1928 
represented a larger proportion of the total than in any 
previous year, amounting to 72.6 per cent in 1928 as 
compared with 68.8 in 1927, 61.1 in 1926 and 39 per 
cent in 1921. 

Girder or high T-rails for electric and street railways 
are included in these statistics. For recent years the 
tonnage of such rails was as follows: 1922, 128,878; 
1923, 130,056; 1924, 85,553; 1925, 98,620; 1926, 116,- 
374; 1927, 99,621; and 1928, 113,150 gross tons. 


"Production of Rails by Weight Per Yard, 1915-1928 
Years Under50 50andless 85 and less 100 and less|120 pounds Total 








pounds than 85 than 100 than120 | and over gross tons 
1915 254,101 518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
1916 295,535 566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 
1917 308,258 882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
1918 395,124 665,165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 
1919 263,803 495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 
1920 489,043 433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
1921 211,568 214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
1922 265,541 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
1923 272,794 300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924 191,046 213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925 163,607 219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 
1926 197,260 256,287 797,662 1,966,440 3,217,649 


1927 161,836 173,257 539,445 1,314,424 .| 617,524 2,806,486 
1928 6,453 3,711 2,742 6,453 .... y aere 879 1,652 | 3893 





The production of alloy steel rails in the United 
States during 1928 amounted to 6,453 tons, a consider- 


Production of Alloy-Treated Steel Rails, 1919-1928 


Production Production Production 








by alloys by processes by weight per yard 
Total 
pro- 50 85 100 . 
duc- Open Un- and and and | 120 
Years tion. Tita- Other hearth Besse- der under under under - 
Gross nium alloys and mer 50 85 100 120 | an 
tons elect. Ibs. lbs. _Ibs. Ibs. | over 
1999 6476 6207 BOP GATE 2... ncoe cance S98 2,556 
1920 12,909 11,652 1,257 12,909 .... .... 514 5,069 7,326 
1921 6,276 2,804 3,472 6,276 .... .... 71 4,277 1,928 
ae «65.368 3406 GO Sass .... .... Si BS 2,007 
[Re ae mS. Oe OO eee 56 317 1,769 
1924 5,167 1,696 3,471 5,167 .... .... .... 847 4,320 
1925 4,009 1,616 2,393 4,009 .... 70 xe 3,892 
1926 4,216 1,099 3,117 4,216 .... .... 42 1,027 3,147 - 
=: ip 68:0 ae 393 
1928 6,453 3,711 2,742 6,453 .... 29 .... 879 1,652/3 
be csereel ts 





able increase over the production in 1927, which 
amounted to 1,265 tons. Titanium rails in 1928 totaled 
3,711 tons and manganese rails (10 per cent and over 
in manganese) totaled 2,713 tons. The statistics 
not show the production of intermediate mangamest 
steel rails as a separate classification. 
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Container and L. C. L. Operating 
Costs Compared 


New York Central and Pennsylvania exhibits indicate 
greater net from container traffic while Lehigh 
Valley reports loss 


tainer handling of lL.c.l. freight on the New York 

Central, Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley with 
the cost of handling this traffic in regular merchandise 
car movements were submitted by witnesses for these 
carriers at the New York sessions of the hearing in con- 
nection with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation into present container services. These New 
York sessions opened on April 3 before Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter and Attorney-Examiner Harry C. 
Ames and continued until April 6 when a recess was 
taken until April 10. The hearing resumed on the latter 
date and was still in session when this issue of the 
Railway Age went to press. 

In addition to its cost witness, the New York Central 
presented the testimony of several patrons and repre- 
sentatives of chambers Of commerce who were inter- 
ested in the container service and favored its extension 
as proposed in the suspended tariffs. The great ma- 
jority of these, in response to questions from Examiner 
Ames, stated that they had found advantages in the con- 
tainer service which would induce them to continue 
shipping in containers even though the rates were the 
same as the regular |.c.] class rates. 


B. & M. Opposes Long-Haul Rates 


The Boston & Maine, through the testimony of J. R. 
MacAnanny, assistant freight traffic manager, stated 
that its experience had revealed that the container is 
not satisfactory for long-haul merchandise _ service. 
This witness conceded that there may be a field for the 
container in short-haul competition with highway car- 
riers but added that so far as the Boston & Maine is 
concerned the bulk container in which it handles brick 
from Mechanicville, N. Y., to connections for New 
York City and Brooklyn is “the only satisfactory con- 
tainer operation we have thus far discovered.” In this 
connection Mr. MacAnanny stated, that the B. & M. is 
working on the development of a side-dump bulk con- 
tainer which it hopes will be adaptable to the handling 
of coal. 

Turning to the merchandise container, Mr. MacAnan- 
ny stated that business of this character came to the 
B, & M. from an electric line over which it had for- 
merly moved between Boston and Springfield and Bos- 
ton and Worcester. The containers belong to the 
Freight Container Service Company of Boston and the 
B. & M. has equipped 14 cars for the service. There 
sno rental charge, since the container company solicits 
the freight and makes its own rates to shippers. 

At the outset the rates were 20 cents per 100 Ib. 
between Boston and Springfield and 10 cents per 100 
Ib. between Boston and Worcester. The rate is now 

50 per container between the former points and $4.50 
Per container between the latter. The witness stated 


“ain ha designed to compare the cost of con- 


that his road will try to continue this short-haul con- 
lainer service only in order to meet the highway com- 
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petition. He added, however, that in connection with 
such continuance it was planned to cancel the con- 
tainer basis of rates and return to the weight basis. 


New Traffic But Less Revenue 


Declaring that the container rate basis brought new 
traffic but much less revenue, Mr. MacAnanny pre- 
sented an exhibit analyzing freight movements and 
revenue between Boston and Springfield and Boston 
and Worcester. During the four-week period selected 
for the study, 62 cars with 266 loaded containers car- 
ried 1,754,325 lb. of freight between Boston and Spring- 
field, a distance of 122 miles, and earned $1,729 in 
gross revenue. This is equivalent to $27.88 per car 
or 9.85 cents per 100 Ib. Had the same traffic moved 
in the regular merchandise service under the l.c.] class 
rates the gross revenue would have been $7,429.09— 
the equivalent of $119.74 per car or 42.35 cents per 
100 lb. In the return direction, between Springfield 
and Boston, 58 container cars carried 122 loaded and 
154 empty containers, handling 519,609 tons of freight 
for a gross revenue of $940.50. This latter would 
have been $2,239.84 under the regular l.c.l. rates. A 
charge of $1 is levied for the return of an empty con- 
tainer. 

Between Boston and Worcester, a distance of 52 
miles, 30 cars carried 114 loaded and three empty 
containers, the former with 729,853 lb. of freight. The 
gross revenue was $574.50 as compared with $2,373.- 
12 which regular l.c.l. rates would have produced on 
the same traffic. The revenue per car in this movement 
was $19.15 as compared with $79.10 under the regu- 
lar rates and per 100 Ib. it was 7.87 cents as compared 
with 32.52 cents. In the return direction, from Wor- 
cester to Boston, 37 cars carried 136 loaded contain- 
ers with 696,509 Ib. of freight. (Here the number 
of loaded containers is greater though the total ton- 
nage is less than in the opposite direction. It is ex- 
plained, however, by the fact that the average load per 
container from Boston to Worcester was 6,402 lb. 
whereas from Worcester to Boston the average weight 
of contents was 5,121 Ib.) In this eastbound direction, 
the gross revenue was $621 as compared to the $2,- 
142.68 which l.c.l. rates would have produced. The 
former is equivalent to $16.78 per car and 8.92 cents 
per 100 lb. and the latter to $57.91 per car and 30.76 
cents per 100 Ib. The totals revealed that the container 
traffic, during the period under review, produced $3,- 
865 in gress revenue whereas the gross revenue would 
have been $14,184.73 if the l.c.l. rates applied. Mr. 
MacAnanny pointed out, that the traffic would have 
been less under l.c.1 rates, since much of it was at- 
tracted by the low container rate. He reiterated, how- 
ever, the desire of his company to return to the flat 
rate per 100 lb. with which the service was inaugurated. 

With the introduction of the long haul container 
rates, Mr. MacAnanny stated, the Universal Carload- 
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ing & Distributing Company had commenced to accept 
shoes and textiles, the former of which the forwarding 
company had seldom touched because of the high 
carload rate and the latter of which it never touched 
because textiles have no carload rating. The situation 
is such, he added, that the Boston & Maine must either 
reduce its higher class ratings or find some vehicle to 
meet the present container rates. In response to a 
question, the witness stated that the Universal does 
not now operate consolidated box car service over the 
Lsoston & Maine as it formerly did before going to the 
Boston & Albany. Asked by another questioner to 
state what he considered the problem to be, Mr. Mac- 
Ananny replied that it was “the loss of considerable 
traffic and the threat to cut the l.c.l rates.” He in- 
sisted that the B. & M. short-haul container rates are 
not comparable to the long-haul container rates in ef- 
fect over the New York Central. 

Mr. MacAnanny also explained the freight “ex- 
press” service which is operated between several B. & 
M. points and which grants special rates and carload 
minimum charges to designated local “express” com- 
panies which perform a pick-up and delivery service. 
These freight “express” rates are flat charges per 100 
lb. between the points served, the basis to which the 
8B. & M. now wishes to return in connection with its 
container service. 

Cleveland Chamber on Rates 

The series of New York Central patrons and the re- 
presentatives of chambers of commerce, mentioned in 
the foregoing, followed Mr. MacAnanny. Among these 
was A. N. Brown, assistant transportation commission- 
er, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who stated that 
his organization approves of the container service and 
favors its extension but takes no position as to the 
rates or the agency to be used in employing the service. 
He stated that the container is a move toward flexi- 
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bility of equipment and is an attempt to fit equipment 
to the needs of business rather than business to equip- 
ment. The Cleveland Chamber took no position fe. 
garding rates, Mr. Brown explained, because it regarded 
the development as an experiment and while it wants 
the service at reduced rates if it can be given, it does 
not care to see railroads donate their services. 

During the course ot this shipper testimony, Exam- 
iner Ames called D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Official Classification Committee. Mr. Lawrence 
stated that his organization had paid no attention to 
the container rates but agreed to prepare an exhibit 
which would compare these container rates with ex- 
isting class rates. 

FE. M. Dillhoefer, president, Container Freight For- 
warding Company, explained the consolidated contain- 
er service which his company provides out of Cleveland 
and Buffalo in competition with the Universal. He 
stated that special rates are sometimes made to certain 
shippers for competitive reasons. He was followed by 
A. E. Boone, chairman of the board of directors oj 
the National Carloading Corporation and vice-president 
of the Horstmann Trucking Company of New York. 
Mr. Boone explained that his company performed con- 
solidated box car and container services. It has been 
in business about two months and its capital stock was 
subscribed entirely by truckmen operating in the cities 
of New York, Chicago and St. Louis. These forward- 
ing company witnesses were followed by representa- 
tives of the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
and the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, steamer 
uperators on the Great Lakes, who protested that the 
container rates would result in losses of traffic for 
them. 


Complains of Long Haul Container Rates 


The Detroit Board of Commerce complained that 








New York Central 


L.C.L. Consignments Between New York and Buffalo Container Cars vs. Mdse, L.C.L. Box Cars Test Period Oct., 1928. Mileage, 438 


FORMULA 


Source:—N. Y. C. R. R. Records and Special Tests. 


Revenue Gross 
Mdse. L.C.L, Between New York and Buffalo—250.81 Tomns.......... 


Freight Claim 
256.81 tons @ $.1234 . 
Bills and Other Clerical Cosis 
ee, Se Be MD OP GLUED cic casos ncesuetesceosevecesesapeces 
a Sa Oe eee. GP OUD cc cdncieccevcecds Senukeebeeeoswalensee 
Platform and Crane Costs 
Plat. Mdse. Cars, 256.81 tons @ $2.32 per tom.....cccccccceccsccvess 
Coed Cosel BOG BORNE GOMOUEIOES occ ic ccciccocceseececnsccscscs 
(These costs cover both termini.) 
Switching Costs (Cover both termini) 
ee Fr Er Oe ee 
Container Cars ...... Se peseseeserecrnnhebns Karsteeonnerdecedcese 
Road Haul Costs 
Mdse. L.C.L. cars including Empty movement—815,740 GTM @ 
$.7017 per 1000 GTM. . 
Container Cars—454,711 GTM. ............. éihenee6ebeeseravd sakes 


Car Maintenance Costs 


i Se ee INS GOK ND goin kde cccdacdedadcdycesss busters 
SP ee ee UPC OE OD ide Fevwccgdes hen denensvesenceweoss 


OD 5s cine dtnéewe cht deueeewetebaae ta exkenees 
Net Revenue 


Gross Revenue Per Ton .. 
i it Ml a ccaccehénaibadeuhceend Ghen babetackbeeeauees 
i nD i Ti . wel teed cencdeaedenhadbehaubweaeed ene eeaeny saeens 


cn, ee 2 Ce Cie voce cencvanenannedeneewhke eatdhesacanases 





ton Mdse. L.C.L. Freight Handled in Container Cars. 


Mdse. L.C.L. Box Cars Container Cars Differences 


WB tons, 172.19; EB tons, WB tons, 172.19; EB tons, 

84.62; Total, 256.81 84.62; Total, 256.81 

Cars..33 WB; 25 EB Cont. Cars, 14 WB; 7 EB 
Containers loaded, 55 WB; 
27 EB 

Loadings, 5.3 tons per car Loadings per Container, 
WB, 3.14 T; EB, 3.20 T 

Tare Wt., 20.0 tons Tare Wt., 33 tons 

Service Days, 4 Service Days, 4 

Revenue, Actual Revenue, as per tariff 

Empty Car Movement, Container cars aver. 4 

18.43% of loaded movement loaded containers 








$3,533.97 $2,237.09 $1,296.88" 
rn a 31.69 
OAR 2 —séwcwee 0 tts : 
eeecece 10.65 640.07 
594.83 ae venees 
eeecves 24.61 570.22 
aa. oe os, eee 4 o-. 

Ph ae 183.89 291.27 
_ Sl Ca es ee oy 
erences 319.07 253.34 
See! hol) Le Otm epi § 00 (itl soe 
eeecees 38.35 67.38 
ee — _ ae 
$2,430.74 $576.57 $1,854.00, 

$1,103.23 $1,660.52 $557.2 
e co 

$13.76 $8.71 $5.05" 
9.47 2.24 418 

4.29 6.47 é 

en os aaa 
$26.54 


Note: * Decrease in Gross Revenue. t+ Increase in Net Revenue. a Saving in Expenses. b Increase in Net Revenue to N. Y. C. R. R. for each 
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container rates disregard the principle of a decreasing 
rate with increased distances. Its witness, L. G. Ma- 
comber, stated that the long-haul container charge is 
out of line with the short-haul charge and for this 
reason his organization desired a revision of the 
charges: or else a cancellation of the container tariffs. 


Cost Exhibits Presented 


In connection with the cost exhibits it was explained 
that the New York Central, Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
Valley, following the request of Examiner Ames for 
cost comparisons, had appointed a committee to devise 
a formula whereby the cost of handling freight in con- 
tainers could be compared with the cost of handling the 
same traffic in regular l.c.l. merchandise service. A 
30-day test period was taken in each case. The studies 
indicate that the New York Central, if the selected 
movement had been handled in container service, would 
have received $26.54 more in net revenue per car; the 
Pennsylvania would have received $8.41 more while the 
Lehigh Valley would have received $17.32 less per car. 
In the latter case there appears the item of rental 
charges for containers amounting to $129, which does 
not appear in the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
exhibits. The New York Central exhibit was presented 
by H. M. Bassett, assistant to the comptroller, the Penn- 
sylvania by J. J. Neal, special agent, and the Lehigh 
Valley by R. W. Zimmerman, special accountant. These 
witnesses appeared on April 6 but cross-cxamination 
was deferred until April 10. 

The cost comparisons of each of the three roads 
appear in the accompanying tables while the formula 
by which they were compiled was outlined in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The assumption on which the committee proceeded was that, 
for the test period the lLc.l. tonnage actually moving between 
the chosen termini should be considered, and that as far as 
the revenue is concerned the actual revenue for such shipments 
as shown by the waybills would be secured; that this same 
tonnage would then be considered as moving in container cars, 


and the container car tariffs would be applied, so as to obtain 
the amount of the revenue hed the tonnage during this test 
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period and between the given termini been handled in con- 
tainer cars. 

The expenses are to be set up as a series of differences as 
between what actually happened in merchandise cars for the 
test period shipments versus what expenses would have been 
for the same tonnage if handled in container cars, under 
methods now in use where container car shipments are made. 


1. Freight Claims on lLc.l. Shipments Merchandise Cars— 
vs.—Container Cars. 


Use the tonnage 1928 A. R. A. form of freight claims and 
divide same by the Lc.l. tonnage merchandise movement. This 
will give the freight claim per ton merchandise movement. 
If mercharidise I.c.l. tonnage is not available use the carriers’ 
commodity statements to obtain the lc.l tonnage. A canvass 
ot the situation shows that none of the three railroads have 
any claims on container movements to date. 


2. Bills and Other Clerical Costs (Consignment Costs). 


Each carrier from its records will secure the costs per item 
of consignment of lL.c.l shipments, this cost to include rating, 
shipping order, preparing waybill, preparing freight bill, col- 
lection, remitting, reporting, and other incidentals, general ac- 
counting, revisions, tracing, handling claims, handling overs 
and shorts and will include office forces, such as messengers, 
telephone attendants, and other office force. It shall include 
the necessary blanks for waybill, freight bill, bills of lading, 
and shall include the expenses of the Auditor of Freight Ac- 
counts. Exclude Agents’ and Asst. Agents’ salaries. 


3. Number of Consignments of l.c.l. Merchandise Per Car. 


For the 30-day test period, upon the service under review, 
each carrier will count the number of consignments and ob- 
tain their total weight and deduce from same the average 
weight per consignment (deduct such lec.l. items as mani- 
festly could not move in containers). 


4. Number of Consignment Bills per Container. 


For all three railroads only one bill is made per container, 
and in connection therewith each carrier will count during the 
test period the number of loaded containers actually used and 
the tonnage included therein, and deduce therefrom the av- 
erage load. 

With the above determined, in order to get the comparative 
costs, each carrier will apply to the two methods of handling 
l.c.l freight, the cost secured per consignment. 


5. Platform Labor. 








Pennsylvania 


Less Carload Consignments Between New York and Baltimore ome <i Merckandise Less Carload Box Cars Test Period, November, 1928. 
ileage, 18 


FORMULA 


Source :-—Pennsylvania Railroad Records and Special Tests. 


Revenue Gross 
Merchandise Less Carload between New York and Baltimore—681.76 tons 


Freight Claims 

a Se (ee Sn i dcccces pend cebeoeenscasecunagedeenss@eeeneee 
Clerical Costs 

Less Carload Merchandise Cars, ty Oe eS eee 

Container Cars, 187 items @ $0.499 
Platform & Crane Costs 

Less Carload Mdse. Cars, 681.76 Tons @ $2.31 .....ccccccccccccces 

Cy Coe, Se ees Oe Le. vc cactecevebeesncestecousaawes 
Switching Costs (cover both termini) 

ee Ce Ce ee, on cov ee ence Cae eW dene ee eeene ee 

en eh Ain aur n ne hh Shale mr aele Gia enka irene wae 
Road Haul Costs (include empty movement) 

Less Carload Merchandise Cars, 1,194,281 Gross Ton Miles @ .661 

Cer Te accnaumbeweeheedsndnennsesens 6160 6cdedakesweeedetens 

Container Cars, 418,501 Gross Ton Miles @ 
Car Maintenance 

Less Carload Merchandise Cars, 276.6 Car Days @ $0.4059 .......... 

Container Cars, 72 Car Days @ $0.4059 











Merchandise Less Carload Container Cars Differences 
Box Cars 
Tons 260.62 Eastbound Tons 656.05 Eastbound 
421.14 Westbound 903.22 Westbound 
Total 681.76 Total 1,559.27 
Loading per Container, 
3.64 Tons 
Containers per Car, 3.89 
$7,174.57 $3,824.42 $3,350.15* 
a re, $195.66 
re 06060 —“(itsésésésés*s*C iG ih ill i 
seweebe $93.31 1,234.42 
8) rr ee 
$onece ° 56.29 1,519. 42 
er ee eee ae ere ee 
aioe 177.12 208.54 
WR RO a a 2 ee 
icc’ 276.63 512.79 
i) a  ? eos 
Donceasence 29.22 83.05 
Total Expenses ..........secceeccccccccccccssccsccccecenes $4,386.45 $632.57 $3,753.88 
BE EE Svc die ciaiskine debe ceneweweaenen enon eere oseeese $2,788.12 $3,191.85 $403.73¢ 
C R SUMMARY 
er i 8) a ee bebhewhdeninen aches MEER enOeaeeeene $10.52 $5.61 . 
IR» NOIRE TO i eabauinsed 6.43 -93 “er 
Difference Between Gross Revenue and Certain Expenses ...............- 4.09 4.68 “89h 
et Per Gi HE ooo a ri ectveccuseiasiael nes ececesccccocccos a $8.42 


Not ite * Decrease in Gross Revenue. 7 Increase in Net Revenue. 
Carload Freight handled in Container Cars. 


a Savin g in Expenses. 


b Increase in Net Revenue for each ton Merchandise Lese 
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The platform foreman labor payroll exclusively of team 
track payroll shall be used, and the cost shall be divided by 
the total platform tonnage handled, including inbound, out- 
bound, and transfer tonnage. 


6. lel. Transfer Costs at Intermediate Transfers. 


The N. Y. C. has none. The other two carriers will obtain 
the cost of handling l.c.l at transfer platforms by dividing 
the total tonnage handled into the total platform payroll ex- 
pense. Ascertain the amount of tonnage passing through trans- 
fer for the service under review and apply the unit platform 
cost to such tonnage. 


7. Switching Costs. 


Switching costs are to be obtained at each terminal and at 
intermediate transfers, if there are any. These costs shall in- 
clude locomotive repairs, crew wages, fuel, lubricants, water, 
enginehouse expenses yard, and yard supplies and expenses, 
but shall exclude interest and depreciation. Carriers will 
obtain the cost per engine hour of service switching cars and 
apply it to the cars switched, to obtain cost per car switched, 
both as to lc.l. merchandise cars and to container car ship- 
ments. A field test will be made by each carrier for a period 
of three days (Wednesday, Thursday and Friday) and the 
actual engine hour costs for the above accounts obtained for 
lel. merchandise and for container car services separately. 


8. Crane Operation Including Labor, Grease, Current, Etc. 


Each carrier will secure for its operations the actual cost per 
container handled during the test period and apply same. 


9. Road Haul. 


Each carrier will obtain from its O. S. reports the freight 
proportion of the charges covered by items 1-01 to 1-07 in- 
clusive, shown thereon (locomotive repairs, train enginemen, 
fuel for train locomotives, other locomotive supplies, engine- 
house expenses train, trainmen, train supplies and expenses). 
The figures are those now reported on the O. S. forms for 
the territory involved. 

The carriers will use 18.43% for lox car empty return move- 
ment (this empty movement being that portion of empty car 
return movement assignable to loaded movement) and each 
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carrier shall include empty container car movement, jf any 
exists, in computing container car handling costs. 


The road haul cost per 1000 gross ton miles (including lo- 
comotive and tender) thus obtained will be applied to present 
merchandise gross ton miles made in the 30-day test period 
versus container cars (including containers) gross ton iniles 
to handle same tonnage. 


10. Maintenance of Box Cars Handling Lc.l. Merchandise. 


The carriers will obtain the total of account 314 Freight 
Car Repairs, for the year 1928, if possible (if not, last year 
available), and divide same by the serviceable car days for 
the same year, as per Car Service Division Reports to de 
termine cost per car per day. 


This result will be applied to the number of car days in 
the test period for lc.l. merchandise cars in the service un- 
der review, and also applied to the container car days needed 
to move said traffic. 


Cross Examination on Cost Studies 


Returning on April 10 for cross examination, Mr, 
Bassett of the New York Central was first questioned 
by M. B. Pierce, general attorney of the Erie. Mr. 
Pierce brought out that in applying the l.c.l. tonnage 
figures to the assumed container movement of this 
same freight the New York Central had excluded such 
freight as could not have been moved in containers by 
1eason of its physical characteristics. It was also 
brought out that some additional tonnage may have 
been loaded into these box cars assigned to the selected 
l.c.l. movement at some points enroute between Buffalo 
and New York. Mr. Bassett next agreed with this 
questioner that the cost figures included no item for 
interest on investment, taxes or depreciation on cranes. 
He also stated that no charge was included for the use 
of the container. 

Here the cross examination was taken up by Ex- 
aminer Ames who asked the witness if the unit cost of 








Lehigh Valley 


L.C.L. Consignments Between Newark and Buffalo Container Cars vs. Mdse. L.C.L. Box Cars Test Period, Oct., 1928. Mileage, 447 


FORMULA 
L. V. R. R.—Records and Special Tests. 


Revenue 
Mdse. L.C.L. Between Newark and Buffalo—105.79 toms............ 
EXPENSES 
Freight Claims 
270 consignments @ $.04035 
Bills and Other Clerical Costs 
Mdse. cars, 270 items @ .46826 
Container cars, 14 items @ .46826 
Platform Costs—Terminals 
105.79 tons @ .9653 
Platform Costs—Transfer 
Manchester, 75.63 tons @ .6873 .. 
Oak Island, 16.55 tons @ .7214 
Switching Costs (covers terminals and transfers) ...............0ccccceue 
Rental of Containers . 
Road Haul Costs 
Mdse. L.C.L. Cars, 203,491 G.T.M. @ .91488 per 1000 
Container Cars, 182,212 G.T.M. @ .91488 per 1000 .......... 
Car Maintenance Costs 
re a Oe Cr cu cgeenGeesatbhs eawabeceés beceecs 
Container Cars @ 35 cents per day 


Total Expenses ‘ e-° CEKHCESOROHSOTS COS CC ESCO OES ES 
PEGE, HOT eck bbs che rcevsesuccecevensebecusiecvesesvescens 


Revenue per ton 
Expense per ton 


Net Revenue per ton ‘ 
Loss per container car ......... Sied COR ReRO ORNS 6008046000006 E0440000 


Note: * Increase in expenses. 








Mdse. L.C.L. Box Cars Container Cars Difference 
W.B. tons, 47.55; E.B. W.B. tons, 47.55; E.B. 
tons, 58.24; total, 105.79 tons, 58.24; total, 105.79 
; ‘ Cars—W.B., 4; E.B., 10 
Loaded containers: W.B., 
14; E.B., 21 
Tare weight and service Tare weight and _ service 
days actual for each car days actual for each car 
Revenue—Actual Revenue—As per tarift 
Empty car movement, Empty car movement, 
18.43% of loaded movement 18.43% of loaded movement 
Container cars average 2.59 
loaded containers 
$1,409.32 $950.81 $458.31 
10.89 10.89 
ES ee ~caaeee 
pence 6.55 119.88 
102.12 so ale 102.12 
ee C—O lt 51.98 
ee ll—“‘“‘—s;t™sés™~™~*~*C*S Ce 11.93 
81.83 61.64 20.19 
; ; 129.00 *129.00 
8 ne : 
se eee 166.70 19.4 
eer —S eg ee a ee 
ated a Bh 11.20 8.35 
$390.90 $375.09 $215.81 
$818.22 $575.72 $242.50 
$13.32 $8.99 $4.33 
5.59 3.55 2.04 
$7.73 ; "2.99 
a ane 317.32 
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handling remaining I.c.l. freight would not be increased 
because Of a diversion of considerable l.c.l. tonnage to 
the container service. Mr. Bassett, however, did not 
think the difference would be sufficiently great to make 
any substantial change in the figures. The examiner 
next sought an explanation of the clerical costs and 
specifically of the 1833 items which the New York 
Central recorded under this heading for l.c.l. move- 
ments and its reduction to 30 items for container move- 
ments. The witness stated that the figure of 1833 items 
under the l.c.l. movement was the result of an actual 
count. He explained the 30 accounting items assigned 
to the container service as follows: Of the total con- 
tainer movement six-sevenths is handled through the 
Universal Car Loading & Distributing Company. Since 
21 container cars were involved in the assumed move- 
ment, 18 of these cars would thus be handled by the 
Universal. With such handling through the forwarder 
only one consignment record is issued for each contain- 
er car, or a total of 18 consignments. . The other three 
cars, it was assumed, would have the reported average 
of four loaded containers, each container requiring a 
separate consignment or 12 consignments in all. Thus 
it will be seen that the 18 consignments assumed for the 
Universal and the 12 assumed for the individuals in- 
volved in the remaining one-seventh of the business 
make the total of 30 appearing in the exhibit. 

Examiner Ames again turned to the question of a 
greater cost on remaining l.c.l. freight if any consider- 
able amount were diverted to the container service and 
secured from the witness the admission that ultimate 
economy would only be realized when clerical forces 
are reduced as a result of the anticipated savings. 

With brief further questioning by representatives of 
protesting western roads, Mr. Bassett was excused and 
Mr. Zimmerman of the Lehigh Valley was summoned 
to explain the cost exhibit which he had submitted on 
April 6. From his cross examination of this witness, 
Mr. Pierce of the Erie brought out that no item was 
included for crane costs, because the Lehigh Valley 
leases its crane facilities at Newark and Buffalo to the 
Universal Car Loading & Distributing Company. It 
later developed that the Universal handles all container 
business which is moved over the Lehigh Valley be- 
tween these two points. When Examiner Ames was 
told by the witness that it was necessary to exclude only 
a few tons of freight as being unsuitable for container 
handling, he asked E. H.* Burgess, general solicitor, 
Lehigh Valley, to present an operating witness, who 
understood the character of freight going into con- 
tainers. In this connection the examiner expressed sur- 
prise that it was necessary to eliminate such a small ton- 
nage during the month of the study. 

In concluding his cross examination of Mr. Zim- 
merman. Examiner Ames repeated to this witness the 
question which he had asked Mr. Bassett regarding in- 
creased costs on Le.l. freight which remained outside 
the container service. Mr. Zimmerman agreed that if 
such increased costs were shown to be present they were 
a proper charge against the container service. 

Mr. Neal of the Pennsylvania following Mr. Zim- 
merman and was cross examined on the Pennsylvania 
cost study. This cross examination was along the same 
lines as that of the two preceding witnesses. At its 
Close Examiner Ames asked counsel for the New York 
Yentral, Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley to produce as 
witnesses, the foremen or whatever employees at their 
Tespective freight houses are in actual charge of han- 
dling the freight which moves in containers. It was 
pony bs counsel that these witnesses would appear on 

pri 
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Wisconsin Separated Grades 
at 23 Points in 1928 


By H. D. Blake 
Grade Crossing Engineer, Wisconsin Highway Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 


HE Wisconsin Highway Commission has under- 
taken the construction of more new highway- 
railroad grade separation structures during the 

season just closed than were built in all the previous 
years of its operations. Eleven highway bridges over 
railroad tracks and seven new railroad bridges over 
highways are under construction or completed. In ad- 
dition, two existing overhead structures and three sub- 
ways have been rebuilt to provide crossings that are 
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A Reinforced Concrete Deck Girder Structure Carrying 
Two Highways Over C. & N. W. Main Line 


considered safe for motor traffic by public officers. 
Twenty-three structures, in all, were placed under con- 
struction or completed during the last year. 

Wisconsin was one of the first states in the middle 
west to realize clearly that the elimination of railroad 
grade crossings was one of the major problems of its 
highway department. The rapid development of mo- 
tor traffic during the last ten years, with the accom- 
panying construction of a large mileage of high speed 
highways, has focused the attention of the public more 





This Structure Eliminated a Narrow Right Angle Opening 


and more upon the constantly mounting total of cross- 
ing accidents, with their attendant fatalities. The rail- 
roads, at the same time, have resisted the demands of 
public officers for their financial participation in the 
cost of removal of the crossings, claiming that the 
benefits were all to the public and that they should be 
asked to pay only a minor portion of the cost. They 
are supported in this contention by a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court which held that ah 
responsibility at railroad crossings was entirely upo 
the driver of the automobile. The result has been de- 
lay and litigation extending over long periods of time, 
with construction postponed until, in many cases,’ the 
matter was ended by a decision of the State Supreme 
Court. 

In the summer of 1926 a conference ‘of: highway 
commission, railway commission and railroad officers 
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was called by the highway commission and all angles 
of the problem were given careful consideration. The 
highway engineers presented the so-called increased 
cost plan of procedure, in which the railroads were 
asked to share only in the extra expense involved in 
road and bridge construction made necessary to elimin- 
ate the crossing hazard. Realizing that the interest of 
the public required the removal of crossings as rapidly 
as possible and on the agreement of railroad engineers 





A Reinforced Concrete Structure Over M. St. P. & 
Ss M. Branch Line 


to waive many of their objections and to provide funds 
for a well defined program of improvements, it was de- 
cided, for the time being, to apportion the item of in- 
creased cost 40 per cent to the railroad and 60 per cent 
to the public. The plan was accepted in principle by 
the smaller roads, the others making many reservations, 
but was put into effect at once for the next year’s oper- 
ation, 

Under the new plan of co-operative procedure 
adopted for 1927, state trunk highway traffic was di- 
verted from 37 crossings at a cost to the railroads of 
about $75,000. In the season just closed 52 crossings 
were eliminated in the same way, with total contri 
butions from the carriers of nearly half a million 
dollars. This may be compared with 211 similar elimin- 
ations in the 12 years that preceded 1927, at a total 
cost to the railroads of $291,000. While some of the 
roads have conformed slowly, it is felt that the results 
accomplished under the new plan show definite pro- 
gress toward the ultimate removal of all of the 700 
grade crossings still remaining on the state trunk high- 
way system. It is encouraging to note that in the con- 
struction season of 1928 the commission has been able 
for the first time to place all railroad crossing elimin- 
ation projects planned for that year under contract for 
construction with the assurance that the railroads 
would pay an agreed portion of the cost. Work was 
started on all of the projects and in most cases they 
were completed and opened to traffic. 

The legislature of 1927 provided $100,000 per annum 
to cover a portion of the state’s share of the cost of 
the more expensive projects, the remainder being fur- 
nished by the counties from the road construction funds. 
Surveys have been .completed for next year’s work 
and it appears that the 1929 program will be equal to 
or greater than in 1928. . 
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Relocating an Important Trunk Highway Over C. St. P. M. & O. Main Line 
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Freight Car Loading 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
March 30 amounted to 967,029 cars, an increase 
of 18,286 cars as compared with loading jp 

the corresponding week of last year but a decrease of 
19,433 cars from the total for the corresponding week 
of 1927. The increase in the total over a year ago 
was due principally to the heavy movement of miscel- 
laneous freight, while a decrease in coal loading ae- 
counted for the decline from the total for the cor- 
responding week two years ago. Loading in the South- 
ern and Northwestern districts was smaller than last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, March 30, 1929 


Districts 1929 1928 1927 
EE ee ne Por ae 227,549 216,545 229,394 
Pe iscenccahateawaennenswen’ 200,291 191,996 209,799 
60 fcekedns dae ee bes ewe ee 50,073 48,349 57,186 
cic ehnt ibe Peek wwe nwe a 157,933 163,448 163,07 
NN Oe er 115,633 116,282 116,67 
Central Western ....... a ilar sacle aii 134,623 133,839 135,006 
PEE Leas wdec audd-ceeaees ‘ 80,927 78,284 75,337 
Total Western Districts ........... 331,183 328,405 327,013 
pO eer ee eee 967,029 948,743 86,462 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products......... ; 39,398 43,305 37,5 
A, oe a ee a ale ee 23,605 27,416 26,926 
Der co ites Lets tae eee ak Guns tie 128,350 151,070 174,709 
a eee ere TT ee ih ia 11,415 10,243 
|) ee ere 71,275 68,060 
PD bide etikehhee bene he tebe enes 6a 11,888 8,412 
Oe SE oh ene 265,854 261,652 
Pe Ee ee ore 415,244 378,585 
Pn) Ce cKespnrnedwebbevanhneneas 967,029 948,743 
i -.xic ane gpa dines es me ces 960,698 950,194 
en Oe Gavcauyecktvaeceenecs .. 957,460 942,572 
ns S) ec. wxeeke cubebwes eiGeee we 945,770 951,556 
March A Pe er 976,987 959,494 


Cumulative total, 13 weeks......12,146,680 11,792,196 

The freight car surplus averaged 261,290 cars during 
the period ended March 23, as compared with 238,518 
cars on March 15. The total included 117,987 coal cats, 
06,587 box cars, 27,435 stock cars and 10,540 refrigera- 
tor cars, 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended March 30 totalled 61,478 cars, a decrease 
from the present week of 4,883 cars and an increase 
over the same week last year of 105 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

Total for Canada . 
OSS Sp eer 61,478 43,931 
BB | SS eee 66,361 $7,112 

Oe iccedeedvianshaghes 66,424 46,640 
OE Se rere eee 61,373 41,425 
Cumulative Totals for Canada : : 
i i Bs dct al adisls 805,206 560,986 
ee Sree 817,343 516,469 
EE es NS Canicb'es a ree ies ecedewe's 790.756 07,590 
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Great Northern Electric Locomotive 
Operation 


Accumulations of moisture caused by temperature variations 
—Condition corrected by re-circulation of ventilating air 


By D. J. Kerr 


Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Operation, 
Great Northern Railway 


HEN the Cascade tunnel was opened on Jan- 

W uary 12, it was the culmination of a program 

of improvement on the Cascade division of 
which the tunnel itself was only one of the three 
major parts, the others being the construction of 19 
miles of new line on the east slope of the Cascades 
and the electrification of the entire line from Wenatchee 
on. the east slope to Skykomish at the foot of the 
mountain on the west slope. 

The tunnel was a completely finished project on the 
day it was opened. Unlike the Moffatt tunnel in Colo- 
rado, which while open to operation, still requires a 
permanent lining, the Cascade tunnel on the day of its 
opening was completely lined from end to end with 
concrete. There is little more to say of the Cascade 
tunnel itself except that its completion and operation 
through it have fulfilled the expectation that no arti- 
ficial ventilation of any kind would be necessary to 
maintain a stream of pure air through the tunnei. 

Most of the long tunnels of the world have been con- 
structed with a grade upwards from each end, this 
being done to facilitate construction, but in the case of 
the Cascade tunnel the grade is uniformly up-hill from 
west to east, resulting in a strong air current in that 
direction, which with the absence of steam locomotives, 
makes it entirely comfortable in the tunnel at all times. 
As a.rule the air in the tunnel is clear enough to see 
the portal which appears as a pin hole from points as 
much as 3% or 4 miles from the entrance. 


Severe Weather Complicates New 
Operating Conditions 


Changing from steam to electrical power and begin- 
ning train operation through the new tunnel and over 
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the new approaches all at the same time imposed a 
rather severe test upon these untried facilities, partic- 
ularly as the opening came at the time of year when 
weather conditions in the Cascades are most severe and 
was coincident with the placing in effect of a new fast 
schedule between Spokane and Seattle. 

It also happened that immediately after the opening 
of the tunnel there followed a period of weather in the 
Cascades with temperatures much below those ordin- 
arily prevailing even at that season of the year. 

No new project of this magnitude can be put into 
use without some difficulties and it will be of interest 
to those who have followed these improvements in the 
Cascades to know what difficulties were encountered 
and how singularly simple a solution was found once 
the causes were definitely determined. 


Power Supply and Locomotives 


The line electrified extends from Wenatchee, Wash., 
on the east, to Skykomish, Wash., on the west, a dis- 
tance of 73 miles. The system adopted is that of the 
high-tension, single-phase, alternating-current trolley, 
coupled with the use of motor generator locomotives, 
having direct current traction motors. Power is sup- 
plied at three points: namely, at the two ends, Wenat- 
chee and Skyomish, respectively, and also at a point 
near Leavenworth, Wash., 23 miles west of Wenatchee. 

The motive power consists of four single-cab General 
Electric locomotives of the type 1-C-C-1, each cab 
having six driving axles (the weight per axle being 
close to 70,000 Ibs.) and 10 Westinghouse single cabs 
of the classification 1-D-1, each cab having four driving 
axles also with a weight per axle of approximately 70,- 
000 Ibs. All of these locomotives have been delivered 
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and are in service, except two of the Westinghouse cabs 
which will be delivered early this spring. Four of the 
Westinghouse cabs are equipped with standard couplers 
all around, and are operated either singly or in pairs, 
the remainder being coupled together by unit bars semi- 
permanently in pairs. 

Operation 


The daily traffic over the line between Wenatchee 
and Skykomish consists ordinarily of two heavy passen- 
ger trains in each direction (Oriental Limited and 
Glacier Park Limited), one local passenger train in each 
direction, and one express and mail train in each di- 
rection, together with a freight movement, with east 
bound business prevailing, of about 150 to 200 cars per 
day. There are also frequent special movements of 
silk trains, etc. 

One General Electric cab is generally assigned to 
each heavy passenger train, while a single Westing- 
house cab is used on the express and mail trains. For 
the local passenger train a small locomotive which had 
been in service on the 6600-volt, single-phase electrifi- 
cation south of Spokane is used, the 6600-volt trans- 
former having been replaced by an 11,000-volt trans- 
former with 6600-volt taps, so this small locomotive 
is available for work either on the line south of Spo- 
kane or on the Cascade division. Since all locomotives 
are of rather similar characteristics all are suitable for 
use in either passenger or freight service, although the 
older semi-permanently coupled Westinghouse locomo- 
tives, because of lower speed characteristics are assigned 
as far as possible to freight helper services between 
Skykomish and Merritt. A 3200-ton train is readily 
handled out of Skykomish eastbound with a double-cab 
Westinghouse locomotive and a second double-cab lo- 
comotive as helper from Skykomish to Merritt. All of 
the locomotives are equipped with air blown transfor- 
mers. The motor generator set is self-ventilated and 
traction motors are also air blown. 


Effects of Sudden Change in Temperature 


Reference has been made to the unusually severe 
temperatures following the opening of the tunnel on 
January 12, and to the direction of air through the 
tunnel from west to east. The temperatures in the 
tunnel even a short distance from either portal have 
remained constantly at 55 to 60 deg. Fahr. irrespective 
of the out-door temperatures. and a short period of 
operation developed the fact that the one condition 
which had not been fully provided for in the design of 
the locomotives was the effect of the sudden change 
from below zero temperatures at the portal to the warm 
moist air in the tunnel. 

Taking into consideration the magnitude of the new 
project which was placed in operation on the night of 
January 12, it is a tribute to the personnel and the 
equipment that since that date every train operated by 
the Great Northern has been moved over the new line 
and through the new tunnel and in spite of the new 
train schedule for passenger trains making much faster 
time between Spokane and Seattle than had theretofore 
been made. Not a single failure has occurred since 
January 12 on a locomotive in passenger service, and 
this includes the 30 days following January 12, during 
which time the unusually severe weather prevailed. 


Locating and Correcting the Trouble 


Such difficulties as developed occurred on locomo- 
tives in freight service. After a few days of operation 
on the new route the following facts were developed: 
First, that no failures were occurring on passenger trains. 
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Second, that no failures occurred on eastbound f reight 
trains. Third, that such locomotive failures as did occyr 
were on westbound freight trains and usually op 
freight trains which had had some delays near the 
summit because of meeting other trains or for other 
reasons. 

It was thought at first that these difficulties, which 
usually occurred towards the west end of the tunnel, 
or after leaving the tunnel, were due to high voltage 
surges on the trolley line, coupled with the moisture 
conditions in the tunnel. Instruments capable of record- 
ing any such momentary surges were obtained and 
placed both on the trolley line and in the locomotives, 
but the films from these instruments showed that there 
were no unusual surges. The failures generally took 
place either in current or main transformers. 

The volume of air required by all of the blowers in 
one locomotive is 600 cu. ft. per second. While it was 
possible to recirculate within the cab the air from the 
motor generator set no provision had been made for re 
circulating the air from the transformer blowers. Ina 
typical case with the temperatures out-doors near zero 
with the locomotive working to its capacity from Wen- 
atchee to the top of the hill at Berne, the temperature 
at the intake of the transformer blowers was found to 
be 29 deg. Fahr. even with the recirculation of the motor 
generator air. Entering the tunnel from the east under 
these circumstances resulted in frost building itself up 
on the cold metal surfaces, which as the engine advanced 
into the warmer tunnel air, melted so that the entire 
cab interior was dripping with moisture. Shutting off 
the traction motor blowers or reducing the volume of 
air used by them in going through the tunnel improved 
the situation very considerably by reducing the volume 
of air which had to be drawn into the cab. 

By making a further change so that the air from the 
transformer blowers could be recirculated in the cab, 
the temperature in the cab, even with below zero 
weather outside, was readily maintained at about 45 
deg. Fahr. This method of operation almost entirely 
eliminated the depositing of moisture in the cab in go- 
ing through the tunnel, and entirely eliminated the lo- 
comotive troubles. 

It is of interest to note that during this period, in spite 
of these minor difficulties with the electric locomotives in 
freight service westbound, no serious delays occurred 
to the movement of freight, although during the greater 
part of this time the ordinary traffic was very largely 
augmented because of the detouring over the Great 
Northern of a considerable amount of traffic from the 
Canadian Pacific which had had some interruption on 
its own main line. 


*” ok * 





Photo By Ailantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Coast Line Passenger Train near Inverness, Fla. 
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C.& O. May Issue Stock at Par 


I. C. C. also authorizes purchase of Pere 


Marquette stock at $133.33 


Interstate Commerce Commission, in a sup- 

plemental report and order made public on 
April 6, has granted the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for authority to issue 300,000 shares of common 
stock at its par value of $100 a share, thereby capitaliz- 
ing expenditures heretofore made, to be subscribed for 
by holders of the present stock in the ratio of one share 
for each four held, whereas the former order had pro- 
vided for an issue of 200,000 shares at not less than 
$150. 

At the same time the commission modified its order 
authorizing acquisition by the C. & O. of control of the 
Pere Marquette so that the C. & O. may exercise its 
option to purchase 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette 
common held by the Nickel Plate at $133.33 a share and 
may purchase at the same price within one year such 
additional shares as may be necessary to constitute a 
numerical majority of the outstanding stock of the 
Pere Marquette. In the original order the commission 
fixed a maximum of $110 a share, which was the price 
fixed in an earlier option which expired on July 1, 1927, 
shortly following the close of hearings in the case. The 
proceeds of the stock issue are to be used in purchasing 
Pere Marquette stock and the report points out that the 
C. & O. will need about 117,000 additional shares to 
constitute numerical control. No program has been sub- 
mitted for this additional acquisition, it says, and if 
the subsequent prosecution of the plan regarding the 
Pere Marquette should develop financial or other dif- 
ficulties of such sufficient magnitude as to cause a re- 
vision or abandonment of such plan the responsibility 
must rest with those in control of the management. 

Three commissioners, Eastman, McManamy and 
Taylor, dissented, and the majority said it was “not 
much impressed with the advantages described by the 
applicant of issuing new stock at par rather than at 
$150 a share.” It said, however that it realized “the 
latitude in action which must be preserved to private 
management”, although declining to agree with the 
arguments of C. & O. counsel that it had no authority 
to fix the price at which the stock is to be issued. 


M ODIFYING its decision of May 8, 1928, the 


Claim Price Not Unreasonable 


As to the price to be paid for Pere Marquette com- 
mon the majority said that “by the usual criteria of 
value the proposed price is not an unreasonable one” 
and that it was not disposed to question the judgment 
of those who fixed it. Pere Marquette common has 
for some time been quoted in the market at around 160 
or higher. . 

Commissioner Eastman, in his dissenting opinion, 
took the position that it had not been proved to his 
Satisfaction that unification of the C. & O. and Pere 
Marquette would be in the public interest and he object- 
ed to the transfer of stock from the treasury of one 
toad controlled by the Van Sweringen interests to 

another corporate member of the same family”, at a 
book value more than doubled. He also remarked: 


Ck € majority refuse to approve the acquisition by the 
fsapeake & Ohio of further Pere Marquette stock at a 
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price per share in excess of that which is to be paid to the 
Nickel Plate for its holdings. But if the Commission pursues 
its present policy, what is there to prevent the Van Sweringens 
from purchasing Pere Marquette stock at any price they see 
fit through the medium of the Allegheny Company, or the 
Vaness Company, or the Virginia Transportation Company, or 
some other of the vast throng of their various corporate man- 
ifestations, with railroad credit as the basis of the pyramid? 
We pass upon these various applications for authority to ac- 
quire control which are brought to us by the Nickel Plate or 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, but apart from causing some passing 
comfort or discomfort to the Van Sweringens I cannot see that 
our decisions affect the ultimate situation very materially. The 
process of acquiring control goes steadily on regardless and 
the same may be said of the process of keeping control. 

Extracts from the majority and the dissenting re- 
ports are as follows: 

The applicant proposes to acquire the Pere Marquette shares 
held by the Virginia Transportation Company and the Vaness 
Company pursuant to the terms prescribed in our former report, 
and such additional shares as are necessary to constitute a 
numerical majority of the outstanding stock of the Pere 
Marquette at such price or prices, and on such terms and con- 
ditions as the board of directors may from time to time 
hereafter determine. 

Inasmuch as by our former order, 138 I. C C. 517, we ap- 
proved, as being in the public interest, the purchase by Chesa- 
peake & Ohio of control of Pere Marquette, the only questions 
here presented are as to the price at which additional Pere 
Marquette stock may be purchased and the price at which 
Chesapeake & Ohio may offer its own stock to its stockholders. 

Barring a serious loss of business to the Pere Marquette, a 
contingency which neither the record nor the business condition 
of the country suggests, there appears to be no reason to deny 
the applicant’s petition as it relates to the payment of $133.33 
per share for the block of Pere Marquette common stock 
described. By the usual criteria of value, all of which are 
set forth in the evidence, the proposed price is not an un- 
reasonable one, and we are not disposed to question the judg- 
ment of those who fixed it. 

The original cost of the 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette 
common stock to the Nickel Plate was $11,572,623. At the 
price of $110 per share originally fixed the Nickel Plate’s 
profit would have been approximately $7,886,000, and at the 
price now proposed it will be approximately $11,747,000. 

The holdings of the Virginia Transportation Corporation 
have, since the time of our former report, been reduced by a 
net amount of 1,700 shares of Pere Marquette stocks. If the 
present holdings and those of the Vaness Company are acquir- 
ed at their original cost, and the 174,900 shares of Pere 
Marquette common stock are acquired as now proposed from 
the Nickel Plate, the applicant will have expended approximate- 
ly $27,250,319 for 226,300 shares of the voting stocks of the 
Pere Marquette. As the total outstanding stocks of that com- 
pany aggregate 686,750 shares. the applicant will have obtained 
slightly less than 33 per cent, and would need about 117,000 
additional shares to constitute numerical control. No program 
has been submitted to us for this further acquisition, and the 
applicant’s plan is apparently no more complete regarding 
majority control of the Pere Marquette than it was when the 
case was first presented to us. While the applicant seeks to 
acquire control of the Pere Marquette by purchasing, in ad- 
dition to the specific blocks of stock mentioned, such shares as 
are necessary to constitute a numerical majority of the out- 
standing stock of the Pere Marquette, the price at which it 
proposes to acquire such additional shares is not stated, the 
proposal being to purchase these additional shares at such price 
as the board of directors may from time to time hereafter 
determine. Any estimate of the ultimate cost of acquiring such 
control must necessarily involve assumptions as to the price or 
prices to be paid for stock purchased in the future. If the 
average price were as high as $150 per share for the remain- 
ing 117,000 odd shares required, the ultimate outlay by the 
applicant would approximate $44,813,000, and the aggregate 
amount of new stock which the applicant would have issued 






































































at par for this purpose would be 448,130 shares. This would 
represent an increase of about 38 per cent in the amount of 
stock now outstanding. With the advancing market for Pere 
Marquette common stock, the final cost to the applicant might 
well be greater than has just been stated. 

Before making an order approving and authorizing the ac- 
quisition by one carrier of control of another, we are required 
by the act to find that the consideration, terms, and conditions 
of acquiring such control are just and reasonable. It is obvious 
that we are not in a position to make such finding where the 
consideration, terms, and conditions are not disclosed. We 
may, however, make a finding as to the specific blocks of stock 
which the applicant proposes to purchase and as to such ad- 
ditional shares as may be obtained for a definite consideration 
and upon stated terms and conditions. Under the provisions 
of our order of May 8, 1928, supra, the applicant may acquire 
control of the Pere Marquette by purchasing, in addition to 
the stock held by the Virginia Transportation Corporation and 
the Vaness Company for the considerations there stated, such 
ether Pere Marquette common stock as may be obtainable at 
a price not to exceed $110 per share and such prior preference 
and preferred stock as may be obtainable at a price not to ex 
ceed $100 per share. We are of the opinion that the facts of 
record justify such modification of our findings upon which 
that order was entered, and consequently such modification of 
that order, as will permit the applicant to purchase at the price 
proposed the 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette common stock 
hekd by the Nickel Plate and to purchase at the same price 
such additional shares of Pere Marquette common stock as 
may be necessary to constitute a numerical majority of the 
outstanding stock of the Pere Marquette. Further than this 
we are not called upon to go. If the subsequent prosecution 
of the applicant’s plan regarding the Pere Marquette should 
develop financial or other difficulties of sufficient magnitude to 
cause a revision or abandonment of such plan the responsibility 
must rest with those in control of the applicant’s management. 

The petition in Finance Docket No. 6113 for a modification 
ef our former order with respect to the amount and selling 
price of additional commen stock, proposed to be issued by 
the applicant, is based upon the contentions that the price of 
$150 per share fixed by us constitutes an error of law, that the 
requirement that stock be sold at a premium is a departure 
from our practice in all other cases where additional issues of 
stock are involved, that it unjustly discriminates against fhe 
applicant, infringes on the right of private management, and is 
generally unwarranted. The applicant now makes plain that it 
wishes, in addition to providing funds for the purchase of Pere 
Marquette stock, to extend to its stockholders whatever bene- 
fits may accompany the sale of new stock at par. It clamms 
that the matter of price at which its new stock is to be sold 
has no connection in principle with the purposes for which 
such new stock is issued, and should be determined without 
regard to those purposes. 

We need not discuss the question of law raised by the ap- 
plicant. While we have recognized the right of stockholders 
to a distribution of corporate profits and to compensation for 
sacrifices made in the past, we have also pointed out the 
necessity for authority under section 20a of the act for the 
issuance of securities, including stock dividends. Our powers 
are plenary, and we conceive them to extend to jurisdiction 
over the terms and conditions under which stock may be 
issued by any carrier subject to the act. With respect to the 
principle argued for by the applicant that, if its proposed in- 
crease of stock is adequately supported by assets, the conditions 
of issue and sale are matters entirely unaffected by the question 
of how the proceeds shall be used, we are of opinion that we 
may exercise our judgment in such a case as the circumstances 
seem to require. As we stated in our former report, the 
evident object of the applicant’s proposed stock issue was to 
‘finance the acquisition of control of the Erie and Pere 
Marquette. 

We are not greatly impressed with the advantages, de- 
scribed by the applicant, of issuing new stock at par rather 
than at $150 per share. The issue of 300,000 additional shares 
now proposed will, as has already been shown, provide for less 
than 33 per cent of control, and it will increase the applicant’s 
outstanding stock by 25 per cent. The resulting dilution of value 
per share of the applicant’s stock would be much further 
increased if the actual acquisition of majority stock control 
of the Pere Marquette were to be entirely financed by the is- 
suance of additional stock at par. That the dilution presently 
to occur is considered a desirable thing by the applicant is 
shown by the statement made by counsel in the applicant’s 
brief that “the wider distribution of stock by reason of the is- 
suance of 300,000 new shares at par instead of 200,000 new 
shares at $150 would tend to increase the demand for the 
shares because the assets would be distributed over a larger 
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number of shares, leaving each share somewhat more in reach 
of the pocketbook of the average investor.” While n thing 
appears in the testimony. as to the applicant’s ability to main. 
‘ain its present dividend rate of 10 per cent per annum, it may be 
assumed either that there is confidence in such ability or belief 
in the soundness of increasing the amount of stock outstanding 
even though the common stock dividend rate may have to be 
reduced in consequence. With this policy, as applied to the 
railroads, we have not been entirely in accord. We realize 
however, the latitude in action which must be preserved to 
private management. A determination of the exact situation in 
which restrictive regulation in the public interest becomes oyr 
duty is frequently complicated by special considerations. 

Since the time of the former hearing the applicant's financial 
position, as shown by the exhibits presented, has changed to 
a considerable extent. Some of the major features of this 
change are indicated by the following summary: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Dec. 31, 1926 Aug. 31, 1928 


Total COPUUMEGONOR a vcceccccicsccccceceste $312,170,516 $305,343,916 
ROU TUOUIGNE .eccceccccedesnneccasees 425,713,441 441,663,789 
SE GE. ssp chance kee aek wedebawece 29,171,874 37,949,395 
SE DEE dpcdcanion skh akesdens sun's 16,420,418 14,143,058 
Excess cf current assets over current 

DEE. NiGesnvabkeerndashceasdawakcee 12,751,456 23,806,337 
Total appropriated surplus ................ 26,485,160 26,707,626 
Profit and loss—credit balance .......... . 62,670,691 87,169,040 
re Ee 89,155,851 113,876,666 


The evidence introduced and the representations made by 
the applicant permit of no reasonable doubt as to the existence 
of a sound financial basis for the issuance of $30,000,000 par 
value of additional stock, and as to the fact that the propor- 
tional interests of the stockholders in the property, its assets, 
and earnings, are unchanged whether 200,000 or 300,000 new 
shares are distributed. In either case the assets would be in- 
creased by the payment of $30,000,000 into the treasury. Un- 
der such circumstances our chief concern is with the test of 
public interest, and with a determination whether the proposed 
issue is reasonably necessary and 2ppropriate. 

It has been shown theoretically that the value of the stock 
rights to be offered to shareholders is equal to the loss of value 
in their present holdings in either case. This, of course, tends 
to remove an objection which may be raised against the larger 
issue. It is pertinent to consider, however, the probability, as 
pointed out by Frederick Strauss, the applicant’s principal 
witness at the further hearing, that when rights are offered 
on terms which represent a considerable value ir the market, 
the price of the stock will tend to rise after the close of the 
period during which the stockholders have the choice of selling 
or retaining the new stock. Should the market price in this 
instance recover its former level, and should the price be $200 
per share, as used by counsel in his argument, the value of 
rights at the stock issue price of $100 would be $24 per share, 
and at the issue price of $150 would be $10 per share. Ata 
market price of $190, the rights on the $150. basis were com- 
puted at approximately $5.71 and on the par basis at $18 It 
is clear that the proposed issue at par may, within a reason- 
able probability, yield to present stockholders who sell their 
rights a money benefit of more than double the amount which 
would follow from an issue at $150 per share. We can not 
escape the conclusion that the desire for the larger probable 
“compensation” to the shareholders is a factor in the appli- 
cant’s present request. This should, however, not confuse the 
merits of the case from the public standpoint. ; 

In the light of the further showing made by the applicant 
and a reconsideration of all the circumstances affecting the 
case, we are of opinion that our former order, so far as It re- 
lates to the issue of stock, should be modified as requested in 
the applicant’s petition. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting : : ‘ 

Under these circumstances, it is plain that the transfer 0! 
a large block of stock from the Nickel Plate to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio will not change the real situation so far as control of 
the Pere Marquette is concerned. The Van Sweringens can 
as easily vote the stock in one place as in the other. All that 
will be accomplished by this shifting of the stock from one 
pocket to another is that the Nickel Plate will be able to realize 
a cash profit of more than 100 per cent at the expense o! the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Just what public interest will be — 
by this transaction I am unable to see. If the stock is wore 
what the Chesapeake & Ohio proposes to pay for it, it W! 
still be worth that amount if it continues to be held by — 
Nickel Plate. From the standpoint of conservative railroa 
finance it seems to me that the public interest will be = 
better if this stock remains in the treasury of the Nickel Plate 
at a low book value than if it is transferred to another — 
ate member of the same family at a value more than doubled. 
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The only theory upon which this transaction might be justi- 
fed from the standpoint of the public interest is that holding 
of Pere Marquette stock by the Nickel Plate is inconsistent 
with that interest and perhaps even unlawful, in view of the 
fact that the two carriers are in direct competition between 
Buffalo and Chicago and elsewhere But this situation will not 
be cured by transfer to the Chesapeake & Ohio so long as that 
carrier and the Nicke! Plate remain under common control. 
It follows that the stock might better be left where it is, un- 
less the Commission is prepared to take such legal steps as are 
possible to pry apart the Nickel Plate and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. But there is no. indication that this is contemplated. 
Nearly a year ago in the original report in this proceeding, we 
refused to approve acquisition of control of the Erie by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Yet those two carriers were then under 
common control, and they still are. . .. Under the circumstances 
I am somewhat at a loss to know what it is thought will be ac- 
complished in the public interest by this transfer, all within 
the family, at a huge cash profit. 


British Report on 
Collision at Dinwoodie 
Tis British Ministry of Transport, immediately 


following its very detailed study of safety prob- 

lems in connection with the disastrous collision 
at Charfield on October 13, 1928, (Railway Age, March 
16, page 630) has had to deal with another shocking 
collision which, though not fatal to any passenger, is 
peculiarly disturbing by reason of its unusual cause— 
a signalman on an important railway falling asleep at 
his post. The essential cause was not, of course, the 
falling asleep; the manual block-signal system, theoreti- 
cally at least, provides against that; it was the signal- 
man’s dishonesty after he had wakened. This report, 
by Lieutenant Colonel A. H. L. Mount, on a collision 
near Dinwoodie, says that in October the British rail- 
ways had to report four fatal passenger train accidents, 
of which three were due to neglect on the part of sig- 
nalmen. Dinwoodie is on the main line of the London, 
Midland & Scottish, from London to Scotland, 31 miles 
north of Carlisle, England. 

The processes followed in the operation of the man- 
ual block system in this country are in many respects 
different from those in vogue in England but the lessons 
embodied in the British inspector’s recommendations 
in this report are by no means inapplicable to American 
practice; and they are of value even where the manual 
system is being supplanted by the automatic. 

The collision occurred about 3 a.m. The northbound 
“Royal Highlander,” two locomotives and 12 cars, mov- 
ing at about a mile a minute, ran into the rear of a 
standing freight, and both enginemen and both firemen 
were instantly killed. The coaches, however, were 
lightly loaded and only five passengers were injured, 
none seriously. The freight had been stopped two- 
thirds of a mile beyond Dinwoodie station because a 
rod connecting with a lubricator pump had become dis- 
connected, making a noise which led the engineman to 
stop the train. Signalman Scott, at Wamphray, 2% 
miles north of Dinwoodie, fell asleep while the freight 
was delayed (14 minutes) and when he awoke he 
assumed that the freight had passed his station; and he 
then gave the proper signal to Dinwoodie for the express 
to enter the block. Scott was a man of several years’ ex- 
perience and his falling asleep was partly due to his 

aving, on account of sickness of his wife, spent sev- 
eral hours in the daytime attending to household duties. 
_ The inspector concluded that Scott, though he said 
in his testimony that he must have fallen asleep and 
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“must have slept about 10 minutes,” was in the habit of 
dozing in his chair and depending on the bell signals to 
awaken him; and he is held primarily responsible for 
the collision. The inspector quotes his evasive and 
confused statements and is satisfied of his untruthful- 
ness. He was a trackman—“plate-layer”—in 1918, 
was in the Army four months and came back to the 
railway in 1919; and he had a good record except that 
in 1924 he was suspended a week when he was absent 
from his post for a considerable time and tried to 
cover up this delinquency by reporting that the block 
signal instruments had been out of order. It appears 
that signalmen work days part of the time and nights 
part of the time. 

Signalman Anderson, at Dinwoodie, is censured for 
not reporting, from repeated experiences, that he knew 
or suspected that Scott slept or dozed at his post. 
Anderson “would have been wise to have taken the un- 
enviable step” of reporting Scott. The report says 
also that the signalman at Murthat, north of Wam- 
phray, ought to have made inquiry, when the delay of 
the freight, led or should have led him to suspect that 
something was the matter with the express. 

The report, which fills 26 large pages, devotes four 
pages (3000 words) to the conduct of the men who 
should have protected the freight, and five pages to the 
conduct of the men in the signal cabins, but it reaches 
about the same conclusions that are familiar to Amer- 
ican railroad men in cases of this kind. In reading the 
report, however, one is reminded of the fact that in 
English practice the rear trainman is not held to any 
such continuous and all-inclusive rules as obtain in 
America. 


The British Flagging Rule 


Nicholson, the guard of the freight, who did not go 
back promptly with his red light and torpedoes, is char- 
acterized as a man “not of nighly strung or quick witted 
nature,” but it is held that he must take some measure 
or responsibility. He is 48 years old and of 27 years’ 
experience, with a fair record. It appears that in 1923 
the former rule, that in case of a stoppage of this kind 
the guard must go back immediately, was changed to 
provide that his first duty would be to find out if the 
adjacent track was obstructed (necessitating the send- 
ing of a flag ahead) and secondly, to find out, as speed- 
ily as possible, how to obtain assistance if necessary ; 
and then thirdly, to proceed to the rear with torpedoes. 

In the final summary, Colonel Mount names, first, 
the error of judgment of the man who left the lubri- 
cator connection on the locomotive in a condition to 
easily fail; second, the lack of zeal and celerity on the 
part of Nicholson, and third, the gross negligence of 
Scott. As before stated, the signalmen to the south 
and the north might have been more thoughtful. 

The inspector recommends the installation of the 
latest three-position, three-wire block signal apparatus, 
although the apparatus that was in use was not a factor 
contributing to the signalman’s failure in this case. 
Secondly, that when, in a case like this, the engineman 
knows that the adjacent track is not obstructed the fire- 
man should at once proceed to the rear, to meet the 
guard; thirdly, he holds that continuous track circuiting 
or continuous inductive automatic train control are too 
costly to contemplate at present. The standard mini- 
mum charge of explosive in torpedoes ought to be 
made larger. Further consideration should be given 
to the practicability of providing flares, for use only in 
the last emergency. 





One of the “Flying Fleet’ of Car Repair Trucks in Action 


Reducing Transfers to the Vanishing 
Point 


Chicago terminal lines of the New York Central secure 
results by organization to combat claims 


By E. M. Wilcox 


Master Car Builder, Indiana Harbor Belt and Chicago Junction 


HE Chicago district is served by three terminal 

subsidiaries of the New York Central, namely: 

the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago Junction 
and the Chicago River & Indiana. During 1928, in- 
dustries along these three lines loaded out 521,945 cars, 
an average of 43,495 per month. Despite this heavy 
business it was necessary to transfer the lading on only 
23 of these cars during the entire year. All of these 
transfers occurred during the first five months of 1928, 
and, during the last seven months, not a single car was 
transferred. In 1927, 465,396 cars were loaded out of 
industries along our lines, of which it was necessary 
to transfer only 43. 

In all, our lines handled 4,208,739 cars in interchange 
during 1927, and 4,538,612 cars in 1928. The effect of 
careful and consistent campaigns to avoid rough han- 
dling transfers and improper loading is indicated by the 
accompanying table. This shows that, in 1928, a total 


Amounts Paid, Chargeable to Defective Equipment 


Decrease 
$1,410.02 
165.23 
129.65 
956.39 


Car Movement 1928 1927 
Railway to industry $120.29 $1,530.31 
Industry to railway 617.69 782.92 
Industry to industry 105.41 235.06 
Railway to railway 347.89 1,304.28 


Total . o6 $1,191.28 


$3,852.57 $2,661.29 


of $1,191 was paid out, chargeable to defective equip- 
ment as compared with $3,852 in 1927, a decrease of 
$2,661, or 69 per cent. During the two months of 1928, 
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April and July, it was not necessary to pay out any- 
thing because of defective equipment. 


Co-Operation Pays Dividends 


This success cannot be attributed to any one depart- 
ment. It was brought about by increased co-operation 
between all departments. This co-operation has been 
fostered to a large extent by committee organization, 
which has brought together supervisors and employees 
of all departments to permit a free interchange of ideas 
and a closer mutual acquaintanceship. The organiza- 
tion for efficiency consists of five committees, as fol- 
lows: 

Loss and damage 
Safety 
Suggestion 
Conservation 
Purchases 


These committees meet regularly and are given the 
benefit of a progressive educational campaign, which 
consists of studying the modern trends in car handling, 
as outlined by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, and other sources. In addition, 
stress is laid on specific cases of error, each of which 
is examined, discussed and a remedy suggested. 


Car Department Activities 


The operating department has organized and con- 
ducted educational campaigns, pointing out the false 
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economy of speed in switching, at the sacrifice of dam- 
age to equipment and contents. Special switching in- 
structors have also been employed to train men in safe 
methods of car handling. 

The unified campaign for the retirement of the low 
capacity wooden equipment or that equipped with light 
steel underframes, is progressing rapidly. As a result, 
thousands of cars which have previously caused anxiety 
from a safety standpoint by reason of their weakened 
condition, have been replaced by modern equipment. 

The effect of this and other measures is readily ap- 
parent in the Chicago switching district, where over 
ten million cars are interchanged each year. Previous- 
ly, it was found necessary to transfer from 10,000 to 
{1,000 of these cars annually, whereas, in the last few 
years, this number has been reduced approximately 
ninety per cent and now amounts to only about one 
thousand cars per year. 


Reducing Outbound Transfers 


To take full advantage of this condition the C. J., 
the C. R. & L, and the I. H. B. have trained an effi- 
cient corps of car inspectors. All of the inspectors are 
thoroughly qualified, some of them being former rip- 
track foremen, and all having had not less than 10 
years seniority. 

The clean record of no cars loaded out from industries 
being transferred during the last seven months of 1928 
is largely attributable to the vigilance of these men. A 
system of pre-inspection has been built up that prac- 
tically insures that all cars spotted for loading at in- 
dustries shall be in first-class condition for the lading 
they are to carry. 

The terminal has been subdivided into certain switch- 
ing and loading areas and an inspector is assigned to 
each of these. The duties of these men have been con- 
siderably simplified by the co-operation of the car serv- 
ice department. The available empties are carefully as- 
signed to industries, in accordance with the condition 
of the car and the class of commodity to be loaded. 
It was formerly the practice to return to connecting 
lines all cars supplied on orders that were not deemed 
fit for the commodity to be loaded, even though the car 
might be fit for other loading. This necessitated an ab- 
normal amount of switching, which has been materially 
reduced by assigning such equipment to industries 
whose shipments can be handled in the cars in question. 
Similarly, many cars previously routed home empty, 
are now intercepted, cleaned and loaded in the direction 
of the return movement, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity for delivering an order car and the consequent ex- 
pense involved in road haul and switching charges. 

The inspectors on duty in the various switching 
areas give each car assigned to a shipper in their terri- 
tory a thorough inspection before it is spotted. Loaded 
cars delivered to industries are not permitted to be 
reloaded until they are gone over by an inspector. 

An automobile truck is maintained by the car de- 
partment, manned by an experienced crew, to go to 
Various siding where cars with minor defects are spotted 
and make the repairs before the car is loaded. This 
has been found to be much more efficient than waiting 
until the car is loaded before making repairs, or switch- 
ing the defective empty out and switching in another 
‘ar. There are many advantages from the use of this 
“ying crew of car repairers. Take the case of the 
defen, defect of loose or missing grab-iron bolts, or 
“ects in the grab-iron itself. The flying crew goes 


'o the siding where the car is spotted empty and repairs 
in a few minutes while if the car was loaded 


the defect 
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out with this safety defect existing, it would have to be 
repaired under load before being interchanged. Thus a 
simple job would be turned into a complex and expen- 
sive one, since, to repair or replace a grab-iron, it is, in 
most instances necessary to get into the car, and, if it is 
under load, to shift the load away from the grab-iron 
bolts. 

Another use to which these trucks are assigned is 
the re-railing of cars in the various yards and on the 
main line of the territories over which they have juris- 
diction. A great deal of expense has been eliminated 
through their use as heretofore it was necessary to use 
either the steam derrick or the hand derrick in which 
event an engine crew was obliged to accompany the 
outfit. 

Three of these trucks are operated in the Chicago 
terminal district, manned by three men each. One 
covers the five square miles of industrial territory 
served by the Chicago Junction, the other two being 
assigned to the Indiana Harbor Belt. One of these 
covers the territory north of Blue Island yard, the 
other operates east and south of the yard. 

Sufficient work develops in the way of car repairs 
and wrecking jobs to operate these trucks in three 
shifts and they are kept busy practically 24 hr. every 
day. 

Co-Operation with Shippers 


The car department co-operates whole-heartedly with 
the shippers and the car inspectors keep in touch with 
their wants and needs. The type of commodity loaded 
by each shipper is studied carefully, and much damage 
is avoided in this manner. In one case, for example, the 
shipper loads out carloads of ‘freshly roasted coffee 
beans, which are still warm when shipped. It was 
found that, in cold weather cars with metal roofs should 
not be used for this commodity, since these roofs cause 
moisture in the air to condense and drip down on the 
lading, resulting in damage. 

In another case, some shippers of sugar, in sacks, re- 
quired door slabs. It was found that the friction of 
the sacks against the square-cornered door slabs soon 
wore holes in the sacks, with consequent leakage and 
damage claims. To counteract this, the door slabs 
in cars supplied to this shipper are now bevelled and 
the damage has ceased. 

Instances of this nature might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but the performance in 1928 supplies an 
excellent commentary on what may be done, first by 
education, and second by co-operation, not only be- 
tween all departments, but with the shippers as well. 


ok * ok 
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Florida East Coast Photo 


Florida East Coast Station at Titusville, Fla. 





















Southern Pacific 1928 Gross a Record 


Earnings equivalent to 10.71 per cent on stock but return on investment is 
only 3.76 per cent—Corporate surplus one-half billion 





























revenues of $300,104,027, an increase of 0.79 entire period 1921-28 is but 3.98 per cent. 

per cent over the preceding year, and the If it were not for the tremendous equity which 
largest in the history of the company. Operating ex- Southern Pacific stockholders have in the property 
penses declined 0.66 per cent and operating net totaled which is not covered by interest-bearing securities, the 
4.78 per cent more than in the preceding year. Net earnings of the outstanding stock (10.71 per cent in 
railway operating income was $54,908,101—an increase 1928) would be less than half what they now are. The 
of 6.4 per cent over 1927. Non-operating income in- corporate surplus exceeds by more than 20 per cent 
creased 20.29 per cent to a total of $13,300,658 (due the outstanding stock in the hands of the public. 
largely to increased dividends received from stock hold- The Southern Pacific operates une of the most di- 
ings in the Pacific Fruit Express Company and the _ versified transportation enterprises on the North Ameri- 
Standard Oil Company of California). Gross income can continent. It serves the West Coast and is an ac- 


’ | \ HE Southern Pacific Lines in 1928 had operating per cent in only two years and the average for the 


was $68,208,759—8.85 per cent higher than in 1927— tive participant in the railroad expansion taking place 
and net income was $39,028,633, or 15.8 per cent above in Northern California and Oregon. Through its con- 
that of 1927. nections via its line to Ogden and the El Paso & South 
Western it forms a connecting link in important through 

Earnings on Investment Low routes between the East and the West and provides one 


The company carried $37,452,900 to the credit of entirely over its own rails along the Mexican border 
profit and loss and the credit balance in the surplus ac- and the Texas and Louisiana gulf shore to New Or- 
count rose from $480,186,890 at the end of 1927 to leans. With its steamship line from New Orleans to 
$504,124,008 at the end of 1928 after the payment of New York it provides transportation service to the 
the regular 6 per cent dividends. It is this enormous Atlantic seaboard. Its recently completed Mexican line, 
corporate surplus which explains the company’s balance the operation of which is now unfortunately hampered 
over dividends, The ratio of net railway operating in- by the rebellion, provides a new direct route between 
come to the investment in road and equipment was only the West Coast of the United States down the West 
3.76 per cent. The earnings on the investment of this Coast of Mexico into Mexico City. 


great company have, since federal control, exceeded 4 : 
‘ — An All-Round Transportation Company 
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Steamship Company was prepared to operate steam- 
ships through the Panama canal, until it was forced by 
the Panama Canal Act to relinquish its interest in this 
enterprise. 

The wide diversity of the territory the company 
serves, With one point on its line below sea level and 
another at an altitude of 8,000 feet, with some lines 
serving densely populated areas and others crossing 
deserts, some lines having a dense traffic and others be- 
ing largely developmental of virgin territory, with a 
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wide variety of traffic and its lines making up or form- 
ing parts of a multitude of traffic routes—with such 
varied conditions it is difficult to gage by the published 
statistics the effect of this or that improvement or oper- 
ating economy. Bearing this in mind, it will, neverthe- 
less, be observed from the comparative freight service 
operating statistics shown in Table I that the Pacific 
lines in 1928 performed 5.5 per cent more gross ton- 
miles than in 1927 and did so with an increase of but 
0.6 per cent in freight train-hours; that train speed in- 








Table I—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics—Southern Pacific Lines 





Pacific Lines Texas & New Orleans 
‘— — ————————_—__——_—-, ——_—_————-——————_____~, 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
1928 1927 r “~ — 1928 1927 - ——, 
‘ Inc. Dec. Inc. Dec. 
i CRIED cin cbandeacasisaxetkatndeanese 8,742 750 0.1 4,677 4,554 2.7 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) .................. . 36,736,421 34,812,462 5.5 11,648,625 11,647,564 »2 es 
Met som-iees COROUIRIIEE) ccc ccccccscnccsccecess 13,368,425 12,774,342 4.7 4,652,496 4,774,962 2.6 
Freight train-miles (thousands) .................. 19,454 18,702 4.0 9,242 8,972 3.0 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) ............ 24,047 23,236 3.5 9,308 9,038 3.0 
Freight car-miles (thousands) .................5. 955,385 993,615 5.7 307,159 305,159 0.7 
ON RR eee 1,521,989 1,510,788 0.6 635,419 646,323 1.7 
SD ED ME conn datdekedavabedscancdssncwnny 39.2 39.0 0.5 31.3 30.8 1.6 
eee Ges ee BO GO kc 6 ods obi0 ee nciseencen 22.2 22.4 0.9 23.1 24.3 4.9 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles ................ 63.1 63.1 ‘ es 65.5 64.5 1.6 
Net ton-miles per car day ........... cabke eviews. 549 551 0.4 74 482 1.7 
Sn UU, I i ale ae ame ale ain lock 50.1 49.3 1.6 34.2 35.0 2.3 
ee SON I id 6G siitiag cecccececeecedunc 1,888 1,861 2.5 1,260 1,298 2.9 
er CRG Ot CE cde diene wanlbs.e-6 malewcsscaasce 687 683 0.6 503 532 5.5 
Train speed, miles per train hour................. 12.8 12.4 3.2 14.5 13.9 4.3 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour ................... 24,137 23,043 4.7 18,332 18,021 1.6 
Net ton-miles per train-hour ........... sa ahariac dn 8,784 5455 3.9 7,332 7,388 0.8 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles ...... ee 121 124 2.4 103 107 3.7 
Loco. miles per loco, OO Da a ee white id we ‘ 70.6 67.7 4.3 75.7 78.7 3.8 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable .............. 21.7 22.9 3 19.9 18.4 8.1 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable ........... ee 5.9 5.5 7.3 5.4 5.4 a 
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creased 3.2 per cent and gross ton-miles per train-hour 
4.7 per cent, with a 2.4 per cent improvement in fuel 
efficiency. Similar figures for the Texas & New Or- 
leans, shown in the same table, do not evidence improve- 
ment in the same degree, due probably to the taking 
over additional mileage of lines of less traffic volume 
than the system average. Nevertheless the T. & N. O. 
also showed substantial improvement in several of the 
indices—notably a decrease in train-hours for an equal 
total of gross ton-miles, an increase in train speed and 
an increase in fuel efficiency. 


Meeting the Passenger Traffic Problem 


Total operating revenues for the system, $300,104,- 
027, were the largest in the company’s history, exceed- 
ing the previous high record of 1926 by more than one 
million dollars. The increase in freight revenue over 





April 13, 1929 


32.7. The Texas & New Orleans showed an average 
of 37.3 for this ratio. The lines as a whole in 1928 
(authoritative figures for the two parts of the system 
separately not being as yet available) showed a decrease 
in transportation expenses of 0.3 per cent, which fact, 
combined with increased operating revenues, should 
bring about a material reduction in this important index 
of operating efficiency. Maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses in 1928 for the system as a whole increased 1.86 
per cent, or in less proportion than the increase in 
traffic, while maintenance of way expenses decreased 
5.4 per cent. This decrease was brought about in part 
by the completion early in the year of heavy main- 
tenance programs initiated in 1926. 

The increase in the investment in road and equipment 
during 1928 was $25,446,588, which compares with $32,- 
242,901 in 1927, $58,788,355 in 1926, $83,033.763 in 








Table II—Southern Pacific Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1928 


Revenue 
Average Revenue passenger Rev. per Total 
mileage ton miles miles ton mile, operating 
Year operated Thousands Thousands cents revenues 
1916. 11,101 10,779,071 1,643,270 0.959 163,427,423 
1917. 11,137 13,419,091 2,024,391 0.923 193,971,490 
1918... 11,102 12,765,384 2,217,532 1.113 221,611,206 
1919.. 11,043 11,933,299 2,379,026 1.286 239,657,272 
1920. 11,151 12,951,778 2,407,400 1.364 282,269,504 
1921. 11,188 10,079,305 1,823,478 1.704 269,494,365 
1922.. 11,224 10,837,265 1,812,335 1.563 262,519,170 
1923.. 11,232 13,000,879 1,946,416 1.437 287,204,635 
1924. 11,476 13,132,847 1,841,391 1.397 275,904,111 
1925.. 12,950 14,581,435 1,858,622 1.382 293,074,553 
1926. 13,280 14,724,693 1,837,935 1.401 298,800,998 
1927.. 13,504 15,133,358 1,805, 706 1.368 297,745,406 
1928 13,599 15,695,443 1,737,915 1.358 300,104,027 
Sts ads ard return for operation during federal control, $48,167,343. 


* ' Net Net increase 
Total Net railway in investment 
operating operating Operating operating Net after in road and 
expenses revenues ratio income charges equipment 
103,088,737 60,338,687 63.08 47,000,000 PS eee 
120,601,823 73,369,667 62.18 62,000,000 49,129,417 30,197,564 
162,722,372 58,888,834 73.43 51,000,000 28,684,916 14,713,564 
188,385,172 51,272,100 78.61 39,677,068 31,548,607 10,726,144 
242,113,790 40, 155. 714 85.77 21,312,344 32,070,275 15,661,012 
212,572,263 6,922,103 78.88 35,946,791 30.618,778 32,800,834 
193,664, "456 68, 854,713 73.77 46,222,846 32,600,150 8,984,749 
207 166,588 80,0 138,047 72.13 54,228,023 44,552,482 51,471,243 
203,051,329 72, 852,782 73.59 48.101.416 35,754,416 141, 868, 186 
215,609,318 77,465,235 73.57 50,313,759 37,916,317 $3,033,192 
215,595,480 83,205, 518 72.15 55,796,718 42,034,665 738. 356 
218,179,192 79,566,213 73.28 51,604,068 35,999,196 reser 
216,734,202 83,369,824 72.22 54,908,101 39,876,657 25,446,588 








1927 was nearly six million dollars, which was in part 
offset by a decrease in passenger revenues of almost 
three million dollars. In commenting upon the passen- 
ger traffic situation, the company points out that its 
revenue from this source has steadily declined from 
62 millions in 1923 to 50.3 millions in 1928. The 
company’s answer to this has been the formation of the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company and the 
active extension of its operations. At the end of 1928 
this company had a total of 222 motor coaches, trucks 
and service cars in operation in Oregon, California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Texas and New Mexico. At the 
same time the Pacific Electric was operating 114 motor 
coaches and had inaugurated a store-door collection and 
delivery service in territory served by its lines. 


Increased Traffic in Agricultural Products 


The increase in freight traffic revenues on the Pacific 
Lines in 1928 was largely attributable to increases in 
the tonnage of agricultural products, forest products, 
aud manufactures and miscellaneous commodities, off- 
set to some degree by a decrease in the tonnage of 
mineral products. The increase in tonnage of apples, 
canteloupes, watermelons, sugar beets and fresh vege- 
tables was particularly noticeable. |The increase in 
freight traffic revenues on the Texas and Louisiana 
Lines, which was but 1.26 per cent as compared with 
3.53 in the West, was the result, principally, of an in- 
crease in the tonnage of agricultural products—prac- 
tically all items showing increases except bananas. 
These latter, which formerly moved through Gulf ports 
for western points, were diverted in large measure in 
1928 through the Panama canal—a waterway which has 
had since its opening a great effect on the Southern 
Pacific’s traffic and revenues. 

The Pacific Lines of the Southern Pacific in 1927 
had a transportation ratio (to operating revenues) of 





1925 and $141,868,179 in 1924; this represents the ad- 
ditional investment in each of those years in extension 
of lines and in the improvement of existing lines to 
meet the growing needs of patrons. 

At the end of 1923 the Southern Pacific Lines had 
1173 freight locomotives with an average tractive power 
of 43,373 Ib. At the end of 1928 the total number had 
increased to 1,276 and the average tractive effort to 
45,800 Ib., or 5.6 per cent. Track miles of new rails 
laid each year for the past five years have been as 
follows: 349, 510, 536 and 507. The number of ties 
renewed per mile in the same period were as follows: 
252, 248, 225 and 214. A program was adopted in 
1928 for completion in 1930 which will provide all main 
lines of the Pacific system with automatic block signal 
protection. 





‘A Chicago & North Western Passenger Train 
at Wilmette, III. 
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Artist's Perspective of the Proposed Station Arrangement Looking Toward the South East Across Tenth Street 





To Build New Stations at Omaha 


Plan provides for ingenious co-ordination of Union Pacific 
and Burlington facilities 


been planned for the railroads at Omaha, Neb., 

through the collaboration of the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which own and 
operate the adjoining Union and Burlington stations at 
that place. When the improvements authorized have 
been completed at a cost of $4,200,000, the railroads op- 
erating passenger trains into Omaha will be served by 
an arrangement of stations which will afford practically 
all the convenience of a common station; yet there will 
actually be two stations as at present. 

The Union Pacific will build an entirely new station 
on the site of the present station at a cost of $3,500,000, 
while the Burlington will remodel its station at a cost 
of $700,000 to provide greater capacity and improved 
convenience and to meet the requirements of unified op- 
eration of the two. The Union station will accommo- 
date the trains of the Union Pacific, the Chicago & 
North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Illinois 
Central, the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash. The 
Burlington station, in addition to serving the trains of 
that road, will also accommodate those of the Chicago 
Great Western. 


. N unusual combination of passenger stations has 


Will Replace Existing Facilities 


The existing stations of the Union Pacific and the 
Burlington occupy a valley extending across the city in 
a generally east and west direction, which is crossed by 
the viaducts of a number of north and south streets. 
The two stations are located about a half mile from the 
Missouri river on the east side of Tenth street which 
crosses over the railway tracks that occupy the space be- 
tween the two stations. Trains approach both sta- 
tions from both the east and the west, those entering the 
Union station from the east reaching it via the Union 
Pacific bridge which is used also by certain Burlington 
trains, although the track layouts of the two stations 
are essentially independent. 

Access to the city streets from both stations is afford- 
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ed by entrances at the level of the Tenth street viaduct 
and in the case of the Union station, this entrance serves 
purely as the means of access to a stairway and an 
elevator connecting with the track level, since all station 
facilities are on the level of the tracks. In the Burling- 
ton station, on the other hand, the facilities are divided 
between the two levels, with stairways leading from a 
second floor waiting room to a concourse on the floor 
below. Therefore, as both stations are of the through 
type, passengers are compelled to cross tracks to enter 
or leave trains on any track except the one nearest the 
station building, and as in neither station are the tracks 
of sufficient length to permit trains to be spotted en- 
tirely east or west of the axis of the station, it is neces- 
sary to cut nearly all long trains in two while in the 
station. There are nine station tracks at the Union 
Station and three at the Burlington station. 


Adopt the Two-Level Plan 


The general scheme for the improvements embodies 
a considerable increase in the trackage, although with- 
out any drastic change from the present arrangement. 
The Union station tracks will be increased in both num- 
ber and length. There will be 16 tracks instead of 9, 
with a total track length served by platforms of 14,000 
ft. instead of 4,350 ft. as at present. The Burlington unit 
will have 6 passenger tracks instead of 3 and these 6 
tracks will accommodate from 16 to 22 cars each. Other 
improvements in the trackage will include provision for 
a four-track lead instead of one of two tracks at the 
east end of the Union station tracks, and a relocation of 
tracks west of the station to eliminate a curve in the 
tracks of the present layout. 

To serve these tracks effectively, the station layout 
will be changed from the one level to the two-level plan, 
with all facilities provided for the convenience of pas- 
sengers on an upper level with direct access from the 
Tenth street viaduct. Connecting this upper level of 
the two stations, there will be a concourse extending 
over the tracks, with stairways leading to each track 










































platform and also providing direct communication be- 
tween the waiting rooms of the two station units. Bag- 
gage and express facilities are to be provided on the 
lower level in each station, to which street vehicles will 
have access by ramp driveways leading from the viaduct. 
Baggage and express will be trucked from the baggage 
and express rooms to trains and vice-versa over run- 
ways across the tracks at the ends of the platforms. 


The New Union Station 


The new Union Station building, to be built on the 
site of the old station, will be of fireproof construction 
with a steel frame and faced with light colored glazed 
terra cotta. Architecturally it will be in the modern 
American style now being used so extensively in im- 
portant structures throughout the country. All of the 
station facilities to be used by the public will be on the 
level of the Tenth Street viaduct. The main feature is 
a waiting room 76 ft. by 160 ft. in plan and 40 ft. high, 
or 80 per cent larger than the present waiting room. 
Along the north side, with a partition extending only 
part way to the ceiling, will be a ticket office, and -open- 
ing off the waiting room will be a commodious rest 
room and toilet facilities for women and a large smok- 
ing room and toilet facilities for men. 

Ample provision will be made for checking baggage 
and parcels. <A large dining room and a lunch room 
with the necessary kitchen facilities, a barber shop, a 
small emergency hospital and the usual incidental fa- 
cilities, including telegraph and telephone arrangements, 
information and taxicab stations, a news stand and a 
stationmaster’s office also will be on this level. 

Convenient arrangements have been made for pas- 
sengers to arrive at and leave the station by automobile 
and taxicab. A large plaza is to be constructed just 
north of the building on the Tenth Street level which 
will permit motor cars and cabs to drive up to either of 
the two main groups of doors to the building, one of 
them to serve as an entrance and the other as an exit. 
On leaving the doors, the vehicle can turn back to the 
viaduct on a continuation of the same drive, or it can 
turn farther to the north into parking space to be pro- 
vided on the plaza. There will be room in this space 
for 110 automobiles and taxicabs. Pedestrians and 
those using the street cars will enter and leave the sta- 
tion on the Tenth Street side as at present, and will pass 

* * 
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from the waiting room to the street or vice-versa with- 
out using elevator or stairs. 


To Rebuild Burlington Station 


The reconstruction of the south or Burlington unit 
involves changes and refinements in both exterior and 
interior, which will result in a structure more impos- 
ing than the present building, when viewed either at 
close range or at a distance. The building will be fire- 
proof with exterior walls of Indiana limestone. 

There will be two entrances for the public, both on 
the level of Tenth street. One will be in the same loca- 
tion as the present west entrance. The pillars on this 
side will, however, be eliminated, making more room in 
the station itself. The other entrance will be on a 
spacious court or plaza to be provided on the north side 
of the building for the efficient handling of taxicabs and 
automobiles by means of a circular drive, edged all 
around by a walk upon which passengers can be dis- 
charged or from which they can be received at any 
point on the circle. 

Between Tenth street and the main waiting room will 
be a spacious arcade, flanked on the north by a bag- 
gage-checking room, a parcel-room and a news stand, 
and on the south side by the stationmaster’s office and 
the ticket office. At the opposite side of the waiting 
rooni, a similar arcade will lead to the dining room and 
lunch room, which will extend the full width of the 
building, and beyond these will be the kitchen. On 
either side of this east arcade will be supplementary 
waiting rooms for men and women. 

The waiting room itself will be 80 ft. square. Pas- 
sengers on their way to trains will leave the main wait- 
ing room on its north side, where they will enter the 
concourse. They will go down to trains of the Bur- 
lington and Great Western by any one of three pairs of 
stairways, or they can go on through the concourse to 
stairways leading down to the trains of any other rail- 
way entering Omaha. 

The improvements in the north unit will be carried 
out by the Union Pacific and those in the south unit by 
the Burlington. Gilbert Stanley Underwood has been 
retained as the architect for the new north station and 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White as the architects 
for the rebuilding of the Burlington station. The work 
will be carried out without interference with traffic. 


* * 
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King George’s Own Railway Station at Wolferson, on the Royal Estate at Sandringham 


The crown and royal coat of arms surmount the station lamps and a suite of rooms is in reserve for the royal family of Great Britain at 


] times. 
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Ballyhoo—Everyone Else Uses 
It, Why Not the Railroads? 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
To THE EpITor: 

Recently I had occasion to take a short trip on the train, a 
distance of about 60 miles. On my way to the station I 
passed the Union motor bus station just as the crowd for my 
destination was embarking. Four large buses were filled to 
capacity—making a total of about one hundred passengers. 
About ten minutes later I boarded the train for this desti- 
nation. I counted the number of passengers. There were 
twelve. When the conductor came through I noticed that at 
least five of these were riding on passes. 

This set me to thinking. What is wrong with the short- 
haul passenger business of the railroads? These local pas- 
senger trains are becoming a liability on runs where the bus 
companies are earning huge dividends. After considering the 
matter I have concluded that the answer is two-fold. 

The public has ceased to be railroad-minded and the rail- 
roads have as a whole almost given up the fight before start- 
ing it. The average person, nowadays, thinks bus when he 
thinks trip. He is used to traveling by highway; he con- 
stantly sees the buses; and besides he can travel more cheaply 
that way. This is the situation that the railroad must over- 
come 

The salvation of this business does not lie in pulling off 
trains and reducing service. A few high-powered salesmen 
and a little money spent could put most of this revenue baci: 
into the hands of the railroads. 

Every other business uses “ballyhoo,” why not the railroads? 

First of all I would let the people know that the railroads 
were still on earth and doing business—passenger business— 
short-haul passenger business too! I would advertise by bill- 
board, radio and newspaper. I would see that everytime I 
made an improvement in service people would know about 
it even if I had to send a brass band to attract their atten- 
tion; and I would improve the service. I would sec that the 
train made better time than the bus or I would smash a 
lot of records trying it. I would make the trains such that 
people would want to ride in them—day coaches, I mean. 1 
would make every day coach a chair car and reduce the fare 
to the same level as the bus. Or better than that, I would 
carry a coach to fit the pocket book! The train runs anyway, 
whether it is full or empty. 

Put on an ordinary coach at a rate less than the bus fare. 
Put on another with a few more luxuries and comforts at 
about the usual rates as at present in relation to the bus fares 
and, if it is not too much, put on the de luxe car, for those 
who can afford it, at about the present chair car rates. The 
reductions of fares cannot greatly injure the income, for the 
people who pay railroad fare now, when bus fares are so much 
lower, are the ones who can afford the better service. 

I would see that propaganda was started to the effect that 
the bus was for the transportation of those who could not 
afford the train. Whether this is true with all bus riders, it is 
true with most of them and I would not be slow to take ad- 
Vantage of the psychological effect that such a notion would 
fave upon the average person. I would recognize the com- 
petition of the bus and I would go out and meet it. 

No bus on earth can ride as comfortably and as safely as a 
tram—and I would broadcast that too! 

I would co-operate with the other railroad lines, if they 
were willing, to make the public railroad-minded as they were 
once. I would put on railroad shows, just like auto shows and 
mvite the public to see the latest luxuries and the newest 
“quipment. I would put the biggest steam and electric locomo- 
tives on display. I would exhibit the working of the block 
system and the train control system. In other words, I would 
make people interested in railroads and railroading. I would 
sve the impression that riding on a railroad train was ai 
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experience of pleasure and not a prosaic thing like a street 
car ride. 

The steamships long ago adopted the policy of making 
even their ordinary accommodations seem luxurious, Yes, and 
the buses have taken the same tack. Look at any bus ad- 
vertisement, “de luxe buses,” “luxurious motor coaches” etc. 

With most buses the luxury is all in the exterior appearance 
and I cannot believe that people really prefer them to trains 
because of their real merits, but rather because of this type 
of advertising. An interior decorator of the right ability 
could do wonders with the inside of the average day coach, 
at little expense. A few drape curtains would give it the ap- 
pearance of a palace. 

With a little radicalism in operation and a lot of good com- 
mon sense there is no reason why the railroads could not back 
the motor buses completely off of the map in not only the 
long haul trade but the short hauls as well. 

Lye L. IverRsEN 


New Book 


Automatic Train Control, bulletin No. 2 and bulletin No. 3, 
109 and 61 pages respectively, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in pa- 
per. Published by G. E. kins, secretary of the Committee 
on Automatic Train Control, American Railway Associa- 
tion, Transportation building, Washington, D. C. Price to 
employees of railroads which are members of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, bulletin No. 2, 35 cents, bulletin 
No. 3, 25 cents; to others, bulletin No. 2, 70 cents and 
bulletin No. 3, 50 cents. 

The Committee on Automatic Train Control of the American 

Railway Association is preparing a series of bulletins describing 

the principal systems of train control now in service on Ameri- 

can railroads. The series will comprise nine bulletins when 
completed, totaling 350 or 400 pages. Bulletins No. 2 and No. 

3 are now ready for distribution. Bulletin No. 2, containing 

109 pages, deals with the intermittent inductive train stop 

system as manufactured by the General Railway Signal Com- 

pany, followed by an explanation of the use of this system on 

12 roads. Bulletin No. 3 containing 61 pages, is devoted to 

the intermittent train stop system as manufactured by the 

Union Switch & Signal Company, and explains its application 

on the several roads using this type. These bulletins are well 

illustrated with reproductions of circuit diagrams and photo- 
graphs, and the text not only goes into full detail, but is also 
presented in a manner that can be understood readily. 

Bulletin No. 1, dealing with the history of train control 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and other gen- 
eral information concerning the subject, is now under prepara- 
tion. Each of the remaining bulletins will be devoted to a 
description of one of the principal systems of train control, 
giving in detail, with diagrams and illustrations, an explanation 
of the operation and application of this particular system. In 
addition, the installation on each particular road using this 
system of train control will be described briefly, explaining any 
special features in connection with the construction or opera- 
tion. 

The other bulletins are in the course of preparation and wi!l 
be issued from time to time. This set of bulletins, when finished, 
will be the most complete and up-to-date information on the 
subject of train control. Mr. Ellis has been a student of train 
control for years and, as secretary of the A.R.A. committee, 
has personally attended the numerous hearings and conferences 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on this subject. 
Likewise, he has had a part in the inspections of installations 
made by representatives of the commission. He is, therefore, 
well prepared to compile the information contained in the 
bulletins, and has received the co-operation of the manufac- 
turers and railroads in making the data complete and up-to- 
date. The booklets will be a valuable addition to the library 
of any one interested in the subject. J. H. D. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and ‘Pamphlets 


Automatic Train Control Bulletins Nos. 2 and 3, by Com- 
mittee on Automatic Train Control, American Railway As- 
sociation. No. 2 describes and illustrates the intermittent in- 
ductive train stop of the General Railway Signal Co. No. 3 
describes and illustrates the intermittent inductive train stop of 
the Union Switch and Signal Co. 109 and 61 p. respectively. 
Pub. by Committee on Automatic Train Control, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C. No. 2, 35 cents to 
members, 70 cents to non-members of the A.R.A. No. 3, 25 
cents to members, 50 cents to non-members. 

Bibliography of Photo-Mapping and Allied Subjects, compiled 
by Eric Haquinius and E. A. Shuster, Jr. References on use 
of aerial surveys and aerial photography for railway purposes 
included. 84 p. Published by U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Apply. 

Come Abroad With Us, by E. P. Leigh-Bennett and Leonard 
Richmond. Stating in a forword that “the world is awash 
with time-tables, guides, brochures and the litany of lists” 
the authors remark that they “merely seek to whet your 
appetite for holidays abroad by telling how ours was from time 
to time appeased”—and succeed admirably. One can find 
descriptions of nights on the Grand Canal in Venice or “My 
Mechanical Home” (“you see wax-work men in the act of 
building the Simplon Tunnel and learn what they encountered”. 
“A railway engine cut lengthwise in half—and a torpedo”) 
or “The Chocolate-Cream Express”, the “Sud-Express” to be 
more formal. [Illustrations in color. 116 p. Pub. by The 
Southern Railway of England, London, England. 2 shillings 
sixpence. 

Flood-Lighting, by H. J. Mulleneux. “Systems adopted for 
lighting railway areas” p. 2-17. Technical Paper no. 267, 
Government of India Railway Board. 25 p. diagrams. Pub. by 
Central Publication Branch, Government of India, Calcutta, 
India. Available in this country through British Library of 
Information, New York City. 2 shillings ninepence. 


Periodical Articles 


Automatic Train Control Systems on the Railways of the 
United States, by A. Kammerer. Translation from a German 
periodical. Bulletin of the International Railway Congress 
Association, March 1929, p. 291-302. 

Labor's Railroad Conference. Papers presented additional 
to those mentioned in the Booklist of March 16, including 
“Displacement of Railroad Labor” by Ethelbert Stewart (also 
mentioned in an earlier Booklist as printed in the Monthly 
Labor Review), “The Economic Factors in the Railroad 
Situation” by Prof. Wm. J. Cunningham, and “The Woman 
and the Railroad” by Margaret Talbott Stevens. Americen 
Federationist, April 1929, p. 464-482. 

The Personal Factor in Highway Accidents, by Sidney J. 
Williams. . the personal element is extremely important; 
and yet we have little or no exact knowledge of it... We 
have learned from industrial experience that if a man or group 
of men become sufficiently impressed with the necessity for 
avoiding accidents, accidents will stop.” American Highways, 
April 1929, p. 20. 

A Record Breaking Locomotive in the Argentine Republic, 
by Malcolm K. Wright. A Mountain type for the Buenos 
Aires and Pacific is described. Incidentally this article should 
be very helpful to teachers of economic geography and economic 
development and others having no direct interest in locomotives 
per se for it brings out the relation of the railroad to the de- 
velopment of its section. Baldwin Locomotives, April 1929, p. 
2-8. 

What Should Constitute a Grade Crossing Elimination Pro- 
gram, by E. W. James. “To summarize the thought presented 
in this report, it should be noted that the evaluation of in- 
tangibles is neglected and a method suggested that permits of 
an exact determination of economic losses by stop-watch 
methods.” p. 19. American Highways, April 1929, p. 16-19. 
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One Hundred Years Ago 


A contract; was let in April, 1829, for the grading and 
bridging of a road, to “be styled the Pennsylvania Railroad” 
[now part of the Pennsylvania], from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Columbia, 404 miles, under an act of the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature, passed on March 24, 1828, which provided that 
the railroad be constructed at the expense of the state 


.Fifty Years Ago 


W. W. Baldwin, a member of the Iowa bar, has been ap- 
pointed land commissioner of the Burlington & Missoun 
River [now part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy]. His 
headquarters will be in Burlington, lowa.—Railway Age, April 
10, 1879. 


A Minnesota gentleman has invented a one-rail railway for 
which he modestly claims that “the continent could be crossed 
in 24 hours, with his system in perfect working order.” The 
distance “across the continent” by the present rail route is 
about 3,300 miles. To make the distance in 24 hours would 
require an average continuous speed, without allowing for any 
stops, of over 137 miles per hour.—Railway Age, April 10, 1879. 


The Louisville & Nashville has taken steps to make such 
acquisitions of the St. Louis & Southeastern. [now part of 
the former road] securities as will enable it to eventually 
obtain an entrance into St. Louis, Mo. The three companies 
making up the St. Louis & Southeastern own 344 miles of 
line extending from Nashville, Tenn., through Guthrie, Ky., 
and Evansville, Ind., to St. Louis—Railroad Gazette, April 
13, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Tidewater [now the Virginian], which was incorporated 
in Virginia on February 20, plans to construct a railroad 
from the West Virginia state line on the New river in Giles 
county, Va., to tidewater at or near Norfolk, Va., a distance 
of 335 miles. The road will connect with the Deepwater [now 
a part of the Virginian], now under construction from Deep- 
water, W. Va., to Bluestone river, 116 miles, and will be built 
for heavy freight service. From the coal fields to tidewater 
there will be only one grade of any consequence—on the Blue 
Ridge divide between the New river and the Roanoke river— 
Railway Age, April 15, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


H. M. Adams, director of inland transportation of the war 
department, with offices at Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed traffic assistant to the regional director of the South- 
western region of the Railroad Administration, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo—Railway Age, April 11, 1919. 


Director General Hines this week granted an advance 
wages to the four classes of train service employees—engr 
neers, conductors, firemen and other trainmen, totaling about 
400,000 men. It is estimated that the advance granted wiil 
average about 9 per cent and that their total cost will be 
$55,000,000 a year.—Railway Age, April 11, 1919. 


The expenditure of $1,000,000 for advertising calculated . 
stimulate passenger travel has been authorized by the rest 
road Administration. This money will be expended entirely 


in newspaper and magazine advertising and informative ree 
lets, and will be devoted entirely to the exploitation her 0- 
Rauway 


calities and not to the service of individual roads— 
Age, April 11, 1919. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 

















Dean Inge, speaking at a luncheon of the City Livery Club 
on December 14, observed that some people had a distressing 
habit of continually talking in railway carriages. Instead of 
compartments being labeled “smokers” and “non-smokers” they 
should be labeled “talkers.”—Railway Gazette. 


Supported by a staggering weight of evidence, Chief Dis- 
patcher A. A. McKay of the Atlantic Coast Line, claims the 
big-mouth bass fishing championship. He recently caught one 
such weighing 10% Ib., the largest bass caught in Virginia 
sincé 1910, 


Sir Harry Lauder gave all of New Zealand a free laugh 
recently when he traveled second-class with a first-class ticket 
in his hand. The ticket was given to him by a fellow Scot, 
who was conductor on the train. Sir Harry rode many miles 
before discovering his error. 


As a possible solution of the controversy which may arise 
over the origin of the word “whoopee” we submit from the 
Railway Age of February 27, 1879, the story of the engine- 
man on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western (now part 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) whose 
locomotive had its stack wrecked in a collision. “The en- 
gineman rigged up a sugar barrel and puffed triumphantly 
away. In other words, he (w)hooped her up.” 


Another Railway Barrister 


George M. Digel, chief clerk to the division roadmaster of 
the Illinois Central, at Memphis, Tenn., is another addition to 
the field of railway lawyers, George having received his 
sheepskin from the Memphis law school. 


No Sunday Service 


The Due West Railway, a four-mile line from Due West, S. 
C., to Donalds, has a definite rule against operating on Sunday. 
This rule has been broken only once in the 21 years of its 
operation, and upon that occasion it was necessary to run a 
train to rush a girl to a hospital. 


Six Brothers Repair Cars 


It is seldom that six brothers are to be found working at the 
same occupation for the same company, but such is the case at 
the Lucknow plant on the Philadelphia division, where the six 
Zeider brothers are employed as car repairmen. They are: Ira 
P., Norman L., Alton E., Harry D., Warren B., and Merle 
C., ranging in service from 2 to 16 years——Pennsylvania News. 


A Cultured Foreman 


Iwao Fukushima, maintenance of way foreman for the Union 
Pacific at Harper, Wyo., has had an unusual career. Coming 
from Japan to this country as a boy, he graduated from the 
high school at Cheyenne, Wyo., and from Colorado college. 
During the war he was an instructor in the U. S. Army 
radio school. From 1918 to 1928, he served as instructor at 
Dartmouth college and at the University of Minnesota, 


“Sauerkraut Not Hazardous,” Court Says 


The Union Pacific was exonerated of any liability in the 
$25,000 damage suit filed against it by Fred Leehman, when 
Federal Judge Charles A. Dewey of Omaha directed a verdict 
in the railroad company’s favor. Leehman, a mail clerk, was 
suing the Union Pacific for damages for alleged injuries he 
received after he is alleged to have eaten sauerkraut and spare- 
ribs at one of the railway restaurants. 


The Value of a Bee 


A superi ‘1 court jury in Chicago recently decided that a 
bee is worth 000315 of a cent. The jury was called upon to 
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settle the value of bees on the hoof, so to speak, when claim- 
ants sued the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, claiming that the 
railway was responsible for the death, in transit, of 20,000,- 


000 bees. 


California’s Scenic Beauties May be Overworked 


Just in case any one cares to know, F. S. McGinnis, passenger 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific, estimates that the 
Suisun Bay bridge now under construction at San Francisco 
will be responsible for the saving of 10,000,000 “golden” tourist 
minutes per year. 


Preparedness 


It’s a long range between ski and train travel, but Louis 
Erickson, Northern Pacific brakeman on the Coeur d’Alene 
branch, carries a pair of the former in the caboose of the 
freight train anyway. Recently, with five feet of snow cover- 
ing the right-of-way behind the freight, Erickson was called 
to flag a passenger train. He hopped on the skis and glided 
through what would have been a difficult task. He says he 
believes in the motto: “Be prepared.” 


More Triplets 


We have an extra brakeman on the Fitchburg division named 
Elmer James Smith, aged 27, who should be listed among the 
railroaders who are the fathers of triplets. He also has three 
other children. The complete family record follows: 

Elmer, Jr.) ; 

Raymond ) Aged 4, born February 23, 1925. 

Beatrice  ) 

Gertrude, aged 2, born September 7, 1926. 

Richard, aged 1, born December 15, 1927. 

Paul, aged 4 mos., born December 30, 1928. 
I doubt if you will find any other railroader who has six chil- 
dren, born in less than four years. 

A. J. DuGas, 


Train Dispatcher, Boston & Maine 


Twins Serve Fifty Years 


John W. Christy, engineman, and William J. Christy, clerk, 
have been placed on the pension list of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, upon reaching the age of 70. John 





ae 
Wide World 


The Christy Twins 


and Bill are twins, and the accompanying photograph shows 
that they still resemble each other closely. Each is the proud 
possessor of a 50-year service record. 








Tunkhannoek |b iaduct on the. Lackawanna 


A MEMORIAL TO EMPLOYEES of the Chi- 
cago & North Western who were killed 
in action in the World War was unveiled 
in the North Western passenger terminal 
at Chicago on April 6. The tablet, which 
carries the names of 108 railroad men, 
was presented by North Western Post No. 
430 of the American Legion, and was ac- 
cepted for the railroad by Fred W. Sar- 


gent, president 


THE RaAItLroAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS 


opened a hearing on April 4 at Terrell, 
Tex., on the removal of the shops and 
general offices of the Texas Midland 


from that city, following the railroad’s 
purchase by the Southern Pacific. The 
city contends that the removal violates an 
agreement entered into with the city by 
the Texas Midland in 1897. 


THe Norrotk & WestTeRN has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire and operate the 
terminal properties owned by the city of 
Norfolk, Va., at Sewalls Point, including 
land, track, wharves and a grain elevator, 
on the basis of a lease with provision for 
purchase at the expiration of the term in 
1952 


Tue “Prestpent Puerce,” one of the 
“President” class passenger locomotives 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, came into Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 3, with through 
passenger train No. 10, having hauled the 
train through from Chicago, 786 miles. 
This locomotive is stoker fired. The 
schedule of this train from Chicago to 
Washington is 21 hours, 15 minutes. 
From Chicago to Willard, Ohio, 279 
miles, the train consisted of 14 cars; and 
of ten cars for the remainder of the trip. 


Tue Atspany Port District, a state 
body employed to develop transportation 
facilities at Albany, N. Y., has had its 
powers somewhat enlarged by a law 
which was passed by the recent legisla- 
ture and was signed by the Governor on 
‘April 5. The commission which manages 


the activites of this organization has been 
granted further power as to issuing and 
selling bonds and other obligations; and 
its powers now correspond to powers ex- 
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ercised by the Port Authority of New 


York. 


Tue Str. Louts RAtway Cus at its 
annual meeting on April 12, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year. 
President: M. W. Dancy, general agent 
of the Chicago & Alton; first vice-presi- 
dent, T. J. Frier, purchasing agent of 
the Wabash, second vice-president, W. Y. 
Brown, superintendent of car service of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis; third vice-president, W. E. Hicks; 
and secretary-treasurer (re-elected), B. 
W. Frauenthal, general traffic agent 
of the St. Louis Public Service Company. 


THe Corporation CoMMiIssion of Vir- 
ginia, according to press dispatches has 
refused to give authority to the Rail- 
way Express Agency to do_ business 
within that state. The dispatches call at- 
tention to the fact that such an order does 
not affect interstate business. It appears 
that this decision is made in accordance 
with a section of the state constitution 
which would require the Railway Express 
Agency to establish a separate corpora- 
tion to do business within Virginia. The 
American Railway Express Company, 
predecessor of the Railway Express 
Agency, did intrastate business in Vir- 
ginia under a war-time order. 


Tue Pactric Ratway Cuus, at its an- 
nual meeting at the Clift Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., on March 26, elected J. 
P. Quigby, superintendent of transpor- 
tation and telegraph of the Western Pa- 
cific, as its president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: K. C. Ingram, 
general advertising manager, Southern 
Pacific, first vice-president; J. w. Potter, 
vice-president in charge of operation, Key 
System Transit Company, second vice- 
president; Lacy L. Galbraith, conductor, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, treasurer. 
William S. Wollner, general safety and 
fire inspection agent, Northwestern Pa- 
cific was re-elected secretary. 

FEDERAL JUDGE FRANK KERRIGAN of San 
Francisco, Cal., on March 27 granted a 


temporary injunction to the Western Pa- 
cific, restraining the Southern Pacific from 
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constructing additional industrial trackage 
across the proposed route of the former 
railroad between San Francisco and Red- 
wood City. The Western Pacific applica- 
tion for a permanent injunction also asked 
the court to order the Southern Pacific 
to remove more than a mile of track that 
was laid across the proposed Western Pa- 
cific right-of-way at San Mateo, Cal., on 
March 23 and 24. In its complaint the 
Western Pacific declared that the spur 
was “poorly built, without ballast and 
simply to embarrass the plaintiff.” 


A. J. County to Address N. Y. 
Railroad Club 


A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, will address the New 
York Railroad Club at its next meeting, 
8 p. m., April 19 at 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. His subject 
will be “Budgeting.” The P. R. R.’s 
Red Arrow Quartette will sing. 


New Bridge at Albany 


Among the bills passed by the New 
York Legislature and this week signed 
by the Governor, is one providing for a 
new highway bridge across the Hudson 
River at Albany, the bill carrying an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for surveys and 
plans. The bill also specifies the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the elimination of railroad 
grade crossings on the west approach to 
the proposed bridge. 


G. N. and W. P. 

Five engineering parties, comprising 80 
men, exclusive of cooks and truck-drivers, 
have been placed in the field by the Great 
Northern and the Western Pacific to 
locate their proposed 200-mile joint line 
between Klamath Falls, Ore., and Paxton, 
Cal., or Keddie. Snow at high altitudes 
has hampered the work of the engineers 
on the Western Pacific section of the 
line, making it necessary to move SuUp- 
plies to the tent camps by means o! cater- 
pillar type tractors. The two Great 
Northern parties have been at work since 
March 11 and the first Western Pacific 
party reached the proposed line on March 
19. 
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The Five-Day Week 


The announcement of railroad labor 
jeaders at Boston recently that the rail- 
road labor unions generally were think- 
ing of asking for a six-hour day was fol- 
lowed on April 5 by the announcement 
from Cleveland, Ohio, that the “Railroad 
Labor Executives’ Association” had met 
there and had added to the six-hour day 
proposal a. program for a general “sta- 
bilizing” effort to get the five-day week. 
This proposal—30 hours a week—was 
said to have been the result of discus- 
sions lasting through three days and par- 
ticipated in by 21 leading brotherhood 


officer Ss. 


Directors of Express Agency 


At the first annual meeting of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Incorporated, in 
New York City, on April 3, the follow- 
ing railroad officers were elected as di- 
rectors of the corporation: Eastern dis- 
trict: J. J. Bernet (Erie); E. G. Buck- 
land, (N. Y. N. H. & H.); P. E. Crow- 
ley, (N. Y. C.); Elisha Lee, (Penn.) 
T. C. Powell, (C. & E. I.); and G. M. 
Shriver, (B. & O.). 

Western district: Charles Donnelly, (N. 
P.): Carl R. Gray, (U. P.); Hale Hol- 
den, (So. Pac.); W. B. Storey, (A. T. 
& S. Fe.): W. H. Williams, (Mo. Pac.). 

Southern district: C. R. Capps, (S. A. 
L.); Lyman Delano, (A. C. L.); L. A 
Downs, (Ill. Cent.). 

Robert E. M. Cowie, president of the 
Railway Express Agency, was elected di- 
rector at large. 


Effective Date of Firedoor Order 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 10 announced that, on petition 
filed by the American Railway Association 
in behalf of its members, it had postponed 
from April 1 to July 1 the effective date 
of that part of its recent order requiring 
the equipment of locomotives with me- 
chanically-operated firedoors which applies 
to locomotives in service. The postpone- 
ment applies only in those instances where 
necessary equipment is not available and 
all locomotives are to be equipped by July 
1, 1931. The A. R. A. had asked a post- 
ponement to August 1, stating that the 
railroads find it impossible to comply with 
the order of February 21 in the time spe- 
ciied but that they are proceeding with 
the application of the doors to the loco- 
motives as they pass through the shops, in 
so far as the necessary designs and ma- 
terials are available. 


Floods in Canada 


Railroad traffic between Montreal and 
Toronto was seriously interrupted April 
® and for several days following, by ex- 
tensive rains, classed in some places as 
Cloudbursts. Near Bowmansville, Ont., 
a passenger train of the Canadian Na- 
tional was derailed at a washout and the 
‘ngineman was killed, though the train 
Was moving very slowly. 

Through passenger traffic between 
Montreal and Toronto was seriously dis- 
turbed both the Canadian Northern 
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and the Canadian Pacific for several days. 
It was announced in Montreal that Cana- 
dian Pacific trains which were unable to 
complete their regular trips, would carry 
dining cars, for the accommodation of 
passengers who might be delayed by the 
flood conditions. Damage to roadway 
from high water on certain branch lines 
was not repaired until Monday, April &. 


Trespassers on the Southern 


It takes about seven years and four 
months to kill one thousand trespassers 
on the lines of the Southern Railway. 
This is an average deducible from a state- 
ment which has been issued by the South- 
ern Railway in which it is shown that the 
numbers of trespassers killed on the lines 
of that system during the past seven years 
were as shown below: 


io. SOLE Pe Se shaccevavanes 130 
SUT Sccencescncce WO BE hescccesevictss 154 
PD Gassnacenenss SOD BOE, dee wasicbowame 129 
SOO Cinecendeassen 128 


and the number of trespassers injured 
each year was quite uniformly about one- 
third larger than the number killed. 

For the last year, 104 of the killed 
were trespassing on tracks and 36 were 
killed while trespassing on trains. As on 
most other American Railways, the ma- 
jority of victims in this class are found 
to be, not tramps, but useful citizens, or 
children using the tracks as habitual paths 
on their way to and from places of work; 
or school boys playing around freight 
cars. 

The Southern operates 8053 miles of 
line and uses 2318 locomotives. 


Marth Locomotive Shipments 


March shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives from’ principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totalled 35 
locomotives, as compared with 23 in 
February and 70 in March, 1928. The 
following table gives the shipments and 
unfilled orders of locomotives for March, 
1928 and 1929, the 1928 totals and totals 
for the first three months of the two 
years: 

RartLroaD LocoMOTIVvEs 
Shipments 
. 


-— — 


Year Domestic 


Foreign 
and eed , —- ~*~ eh, 
Month Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 
March 35 31 4 
Total 

(3 months) 81 57 11 13 
1928 
March 70 44 15 9 2 
Total 
(3 months) 176 109 49 16 2 
Total (year) 550 367 92 87 4 
Unfilled orders, end of March 


ne — as en 





Domestic Foreign 
a 


[— — ge eer. 
Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 

1929 488 419 24 45 ee 

1928 178 123 37 16 2 


Superintendents to Go to Mexico 
City 

At a meeting held in Chicago on April 
6, officers of the American Association of 
Railway Superintendents decided to pro- 
ceed with the plans approved at the last 
convention to hold their next arnual 
meeting in Mexico City, on June 4-7. In 
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arriving at this decision, the committee 
was guided by advice received from 
Pesident Portes Gil of the Republic of 
Mexico, U. S. Ambassador Dwight Mor- 
row, and officers of the National Railways 
of Mexico and of the Missouri Pacific, 
resident in that country. 

Arrangements were made for a special 
train to be operated by the Missouri 
Pacific and the National Railways of 
Mexico, leaving St. Louis, Mo. at 2 p.m., 
on Friday, May 31; San Antonio, Texas 
at 4 p.m., June 1, and arriving in Mexico 
City on Monday noon, June 3. This train 
will leave Mexico City on the return trip 
at midnight Sunday, June 9, and travel 
by way of San Louis Potosi, Tampico and 
Monterrey, Mexico, and Brownsville, 
Texas, arriving at Houston at midnight, 
June 12, and at St. Louis at 10 p.m., June 
13. 


New York Central Breaks with 
Port Authority 

The New York Central has severed re- 
lations with the Port of New York 
Authority because of an attack on the 
railroad delivered by Wilbur LakRoe, Jr., 
of counsel for the Port Authority, 
during the recent arguments before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington in connection with the New 
York constructive and off-track station 
investigation. 

As a result of the breach three New 
York Central.officers have resigned from 
the advisory posts which they held with 
the Port Authority. They are R. E. 
Daugherty, engineering assistant to the 
president, G. C. Woodruff, assistant 
freight traffic manager, and F. N. Melius, 
marine manager. These men served on 
sub-committees of the general committee 
of railroad officers, representing the 
several lines entering the port district, 
and appointed to work in concert with 
the Port Authority: on terminal problems. 
Mr. LaRoe’s attack was answered at the 
Washington hearing by Clyde Brown, 
general solicitor, who represented the 
New York Central throughout the New’ 
York constructive and off-track stations 
investigation. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting 


The 17th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 29-May 3. Among the addresses 
and discussions will be the following: 
3usiness Problems Common to Canada 
and the United States, by the Honorable 
C. H. Cahan, member of the Canadian 
Parliament; Credit Supply and the Se- 
curity Market, by Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres of Cleveland, O.; the Tax: Dollar, 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will address the convention on 
May 2 and at the annual dinner, on the 
same day, Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific, will preside as toast- 
master. 

Among the round-table luncheon dis- 

(Continued on Page 862) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 855) 
cussions will be one on government in- 
fluence on transportation and another on 
employer-employee relations. At the for- 
mer will be discussed the amelioration of 
the handicaps to American shipping; rail- 
ocean rates and export markets; the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, aud aeronautics as 
an aid to business. At the employer-em- 
ployee relations round-table discussion the 
following will be discussed: Retirement 
plans; the value of extra incentive sys- 
tems; current placement problems; and 
readjustment caused by mechanization. 


Annual Meeting of Safety Section 


The ninth annual meeting of the Safety 
Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, will be held at Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind., on April 23-25. The 
principal committee reports and papers, 
as shown in the program, are scheduled 
as follows: 

Tuesday morning: Education, L. G. 
Bentley (C. & O.); Statistics, T. H. Car- 
row, (Penn.); the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, W. R. Lye, (N. Y. C.). 

Tuesday afternoon: Clearing Wrecks, 
B.. L. Barmen, (Ill Cent.); Highway 
Crossing Accidents, H. A. Rowe (D. L. & 
W.); Accidents to Yard and Train Men, 
C. W. Nelson, (A. T. & S. F.); Train 
and Train Service Accidents, H. A. Par- 
rish (C. & N. W.); Train Service Ac- 
cidents (committee report) C. T. Bailey, 
(O. S. L.); Train Accidents (committee 
report) F. Hartenstien, (L. V.). 

Wednesaay morning: M. W. Acci- 
dents, D. A. Kuebler (K. C. S.) and Earl 
Stimson (B. & O.). 

Wednesday afternoon: Non-Train Ac- 
cidents, G. H., Warfel, (U. P.); round 
table discussion, led by F. W. Curtis, (D. 
& R. G. W.); E. J. McDonald, (Wabash) 
and J. W. Howard, (D. & H.). 

Thursday morning: Shop Accidents, J. 
B. Irwin, (C. B. & Q.); round table dis- 
cussion. 

Other speakers expected to appear are 
W. H. Cameron, managing director of the 
National Safety Council; H. R. Safford, 
‘vice-president, Missouri Pacific; J. E. 
Taussig, president, Wabash; R. H. Aish- 
ton, president, A. R. A.; Dan Sowers, 
American Legion. 


Santa Fe and T. & P. Vie for 
New Mexico Extension 


Business interests in the Panhandle 
and the South Plains of Texas, in urg- 
ing the constriction of a branch of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe from Seagraves, 
Tex., to Lovington, N. M., and Henry, 
89 miles, were arrayed against other in- 
terests which urged that the Texas-New 
Mexico be allowed to construct an ex- 
tension from Cheyenne, Tex., to Lov- 
ington, about 72 miles, at an Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing at Lub- 
bock, Tex., which closed on April 5. 
During the course of the hearing, which 
opened on April 1, H. C. Davis, examin- 
er, heard more than 100 witnesses. 

The two proposed lines would tap a 
valuable oil field and potash deposit in 
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the southeastern corner of New Mexico, 
in Lea county. C. G. Staley, New 
Mexico state geologist, stated that the 
potash deposits show a potential supply 
of about 25,000,000 tons and are sus- 
ceptible of commercial development. 

Witnesses for the Texas-New Mexico, 
a subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific, said 
that the extension to Lovington from 
the South would provide Lea county 
cattlemen with more direct routes to 
markets in El Paso, Fort Worth and 
California. The Santa Fe claimed that 
livestock movements to markets are 
north and east out of this southwestern 
area and that oil field supply shipments 
originate at points north and east of 
Lovington. 

Santa Fe officers estimated that the 
cost of construction of their line would 
be about $30,000 per mile, or a total of 
about $2,700,000, while the Texas & Pa- 
cific estimated that its line could be con- 
structed for $26,000 per mile, requir- 
ing a total expenditure of about $1,700,- 
000: The commission has set June 15 
as the last date on which briefs may be 
filed at Washington. 


Five Years’ Progress in Locomo- 
tive Economy 


A lump of bituminous coal weighing 
an ounce and two-thirds is sufficient, when 
used as fuel in a modern locomotive, to 
move one ton one mile. This is the cal- 
culation by J. D. Clark, fuel supervisor 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and, by cour- 
tesy of the Chesapeake & Ohio Employ- 
ees’ Magazine, there is shown here a 
picture of such a lump, placed side by side 


| 
| 
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| 
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WEIGHT 1.642 oz WEIGHT 2.304 at } 
1928. 1923. 


Coal for a Ton Mile 


Photograph, Actual Size, Here Reduced One- 
Half in Width and Height 


with a lump weighing 41.17 per cent more. 
This larger lump would have been re- 
quired on that road last year to move a 
ton a mile, if freight locomotive efficiency 
had been no greater in 1928 than it was 
in 1923. 

In other words, the locomotives of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, on the average, in 
1928 used 102 lb. of coal in moving one 
mile each 1000 tons of freight (includ- 
ing cars and lading but excluding loco- 
motive and tender), as compared with 
144 lb. per thousand ton miles in 1923. 
If there had been no improvement in 
these five years, the coal needed in 1928 
would have been 755,559 tons more than 





April 13, 1929 

































































actually was used. Stating his compayj- 
son in another way, Mr. Clark calculates 
that, in 1928, one ton of coal was sufficient 
to move one ton 19,608 miles, whereas, ip 
1923, it moved that weight only 13,899 
miles. 


Program for the Annual Meeting 
of the Mechanical Division, 
A. R. A. 


The sessions of the annual mecting of 
the Mechanical Division, A.R.A., to be held 
in Los Angeles, Cal., June 25-28, will be 
held in the meeting room of the Alexan- 
dria Hotel, which will also be the conven- 
tion headquarters. 

A local committee of western railway 
and railway supply representatives, headed 
by George R. Bierman, general passen- 
ger agent of the Union Pacific, has ar- 
ranged a program of entertainment for 
the members and guests. Tickets for these 
entertainment features will be distributed 
to each member and the members of his 
family when he registers. 

The members of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association are invited to 
attend the sessions and, with the members 
of their families, to participate in the en- 
tertainment. 

The technical program for the four-day 
meeting is as follows: 


Tuespay, June 25, 1929 
9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Invocation: 
Welcome: Mayor of the City of Los Angeles 
Address: P. Shoup, President, Southern Pacific 
Address: R. H. Aishton, President, American 
Railway Association 
Address: G. E. Smart, Chief of Car equipment, 
Canadian National and _ chairman, 
Mechanical Division, American Rail 
way Association. 
Action on Minutes of annual meeting of 1928 
Appointment of committees on Subjects, Reso 
lutions, Correspondence, etc. 
Unfinished business. 
New business 
Report of General Committee 
Discussion of reports on: 
Nominations 
Design of shops and terminals. 
Couplers and draft gears 
Specifications and tests for materials. 
Brakes and brake equipment. 
Wheels 
Lubrication of cars and locomotives 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1929 
9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Address: Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
Hon. Frank M. McManamy. 
Address: Charles Dillon, vice-president and 
managing editor of Transportation. 
Discussion of reports on: 
Car construction 
Arbitration 
Prices for labor and materials 
Tank cars 
Loading rules 
Safety appliances (including report from 
H. Johnson, Director of Research) 
Apprentice training 
Automotive rolling stock 
Electric rolling stock 


TuurspAy, JuNE 27, 1929 
This day is set aside for a trip to Catalina Island 


Fripay, JuNE 28, 1929 
9:30 a.m, to 12:30 p.m. 
Discussion of reports on: 
Locomotive and car lighting |. 
Locomotive design and construction. 
Utilization of locomotives and fuel coh 


servation 
Election of six members of the General 


Committee. 
Adjournment 


SpecIAL TRAINS 


Several special trains are being 
ranged for. One of these on the Atchi- 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe will leave Chi- 
cago at 10:30 p.m., Thursday, June 20, ar- 
riving at Los Angeles at 1:30 p.m., Mon- 
day, June 24. There will be a three-hour 
stopover at Albuquerque, N. M., to per- 
mit a visit to the Santa Fe locomotive 
and car repair shops. Sunday, June 23, 
will be spent at Grand Canyon. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
will have a special train leaving Chicago 
at 11:30 p.m., Wednesday, June 19. It 
will stop over one day at Colorado 
Springs, leaving that place at 6:00 a.m., 
Saturday, June 22 and going to Salt Lake 
City, by way of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. A stopover will be made at 
Salt Lake City from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 
pm., Sunday, June 23. The train will 
reach Los Angeles at 2:35 p.m., Monday, 
June 24, by way of the Union Pacific. 

Two special trains will be operated over 
the Chicago & North Western-Union Pa- 
cific System. The first will leave Chi- 
cago at 8:30 p.m., Friday, June 21, ar- 
riving at Los Angeles at 2:30 p.m., Mon- 
day, June 24. The other special train 
over this route will leave Chicago at 8:30 
pm., Tuesday, June 18, and includes a 
three-day stopover at Zion National Park 
and Bryce Canyon National Park; also 
time for a sight-seeing trip at Salt Lake 
City. It will arrive at Los Angeles at 2:30 
pm., Monday, June 24. 

A special train will also be operated 
from St. Louis to Los Angeles over the 
Missouri Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Union Pacific. It will 
leave St. Louis at 2:02 p.m., Friday, June 
21, arriving at Los Angeles at 2:30 p.m, 
Monday, June 24. A stopover of several 
hours will be made at Salt Lake City. 


New York Savings Bank Law 


Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
signed the Cheney bill as chapter 322 
of the laws of 1929, amending the bank- 
ing law in relation to investments by 
savings banks in bonds and obligations of 
railroad corporations. The obligations 
made legal for savings banks are those 
of railroad companies which earn a min- 
imum of one and one-half times their 
fixed charges and have paid dividends at 
least 5 out of 6 years next preceding in- 
vestment; or, if no such dividends have 
been paid, then income available for such 
fixed charges must have been not less 
than one and one-half times such charges 
for at least 9 out of 10 years. 

The new law repeals all of chapter 449 
of the laws of 1928 and enacts a new sub- 
division seven to section 239 of the bank- 
ing law, as recommended by. the Cheney 
Savings Bank Investment Committee and 
sponsored by the Savings Bank As- 
sociation. The intention of the law is to 
simplify the language and the procedure. 

The new law groups the obligations 
which may be purchased, namely: 

l. Obligations issued, assumed or 
Slaranteed as to principal and interest by 
endorsement. 

2. Obligations for the payment of the 
Principal and interest of which a railroad 
Corporation such as is described in para- 
ti is obligated under the terms of a 
fase made or assumed; or 
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3. Equipment trust obligations in re- 
spect of which liability has been incurred. 

The law provides for legal investment 
in such obligations of any railroad cor- 
poration incorporated under the laws of 
the United States or any state owning 
and operating not less than 500 miles of 
standard gage railroad, operating reven- 
ues from which during five of the six 
years preceding such investment shall 
have been not less than $10,000,000 per 
annum: 

Provided, however (1) that in each 
year for at least five of the six fiscal 
years, and in the last fiscal year next pre- 
ceding such investment, the amount of in- 
come of such railroad corporation avail- 
able for its fixed charges, shall have been 
not less than one and one-half times such 
fixed charges; (2) that in each year for 
at least five of the six fiscal years next 
preceding such investment, such railroad 
corporation shall have paid dividends in 
each upon its capital stock equivalent to at 
lease one-fourth of such fixed charges, or 
if such railroad corporation shall not 
have paid such dividends, that the amount 
of income available for such fixed 
changes shall have been not less than one 
and one-half times such fixed charges for 
at least nine of the ten fiscal years, and 
in the last fiscal year, next preceding such 
investment; (3) that at no time within 
such period of six years such railroad 
corporation shall have failed regularly 
and punctually to pay the matured princi- 
pal and interest of all its mortgage in- 
debtedness; and (4) that the security, if 
any for such obligations shall lie in part 
within the United States. 

There are other provisions intended to 
clarify the meaning of the law. The 
restrictions regarding percentages of in- 
vestments by savings banks in the obliga- 
tions of railroad securities remain the 
same in the new law signed as in the one 
it supersedes. 


Revenues and Expenses for 
February 


The net railway operating income of 
the class I railroads in February amount- 
ed to $84,770,143, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 5.39 
per cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In Feb- 
ruary, 1928, the net was $69,823,186, or 
4.62 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the month 
amounted to $475,112,179, an increase of 4 
per cent, as compared with February, 1928. 
Operating expenses totaled $349,683,774, or 
an increase of 0.3 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads in February paid $31,432,166 in taxes, 
an increase of $2,296,315, or 7.9 per cent. 
This brought the total tax bill for the 
first two months to $62,709,417, an in- 
crease of $4,912,747 or 8.5 per cent. 

Twenty three Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in February of which nine were 
in the Eastern district, two in the South- 
ern and twelve in the Western. 

For the first two months in 1929 the 
net railway operating income amounted 
to $161,887,917, which was at the annual 
rate of 5.48 per cent. During the cor- 
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responding period of 1928 the net 
amounted to $126,268,109 or 4.45 per cent. 

Operating revenues for two months 
amounted to $961,514,217, an increase of 
5.1 per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$718,611,531, an increase of nine tenths of 
one per cent. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first two months with the 
percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis was: 

Per cent 
$6,894,501 6.55 
29,894,709 6.31 


35,089,094 6.10 
14,048,871 9.84 


85,927,175 6.63 
22,695,719 4.38 


6,943,072 2.87 
32,719,700 5.74 


New England Region.... 
Great Lakes Region...... 
Central Eastern Region.. 
Pocahontas Region ...... 


Total Eastern District.. 
Total Southern District 


Northwestern Region ..:;. 
Central Western Region.. 


Southwestern Region..... 13,602,251 4.16 
Total Western District. 53,265,023 4.68 
Unirep STATES ....0.. $161,887,917 5.48 


Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for two months had a net of $85,- 
927,175, at the rate of 6.63 per cent on 
their property investment. For the same 
period in 1928, their net was $59,560,789, 
or 4.79 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the two months totaled $482,021,029, an 
increase of 7.4 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $358,847,937, an increase 
of 1.3 per cent. For February the East- 
ern roads had a net of $44,906,758, com- 
pared with $31,772,735 in February, 1928. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for two months had a net of $22,- 
695,719, or 4.38 per cent. For the same 
period in 1928, the net amounted to $18,- 
903,575, or 3.75 per cent. Operating 
revenues for the two months amounted 
to $128,217,437, an increase of nine-tenths 
of one per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $95,535,200, a decrease of 3.1 per 
cent. The net in February amounted to 
$12,041,148, while in the same month in 
1928 it was $10,354,522. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for two months had a net of $53,- 
265,023, or 4.68 per cent. For the two 
months in 1928, they had a net of $47,- 
803,745, which was at the rate of 4.38 per 
cent. Operating revenues in the Western 
district for two months amounted to 
$351,275,751, an increase of 3.8 per cent, 
while operating expenses totaled $264,228,- 
391, an increase of 1.9 per cent. 

For February, the net in the Western 
district amounted to $27,822,237. The net 
of the same roads in February, 1928 
totaled $27,695,929. 


Crass I Rartroaps—Unirep States 
Month of February 


1929 1928 
Total operating reve- 

SOP ocivissscadeees $475,112,179 $456,844,227 
Total operating ex- 

PORGEB ccccccscocas 349,683,774 348,698,06) 
TOMES 4.00000006000000 31,423,166 29,126,851 
Net railway operating 

DO. Sandaswonas 84,770,143 69,823,186 
Operating  ratio—per 

GEE .s00000see0000 73.60 76.33 
Per cent return on 

property investment. 5.39 

Two months ended February 28th 
Total operating reve- 

WE caccnddeseesce $961,514,217 $914,475,693 
Total operating ex- 

UOTE sc cccivcsccee 718,611,531 712,288,474 

ME! siekbeceateaees 62,709,417 57,796,670 
Net railway operating 

RIED: 2a<cnctanven 161,887,917 126,268,109 
Operating  ratio—per 

GOD ocsccsccentass 74.74 77.89 
Per cent return on 


property investment. 5.48 445. 
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The Southern Pacific, for the first time 
in its history, carried carload shipments 
of Easter lilies from California by freight 
to various points in the east, this year. 
The delicate flowers required special crat- 
ing and packing. 


All passenger train service on the 
Middle Tennessee & Alabama branch of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
between Fayetteville, Tenn., and Cap- 
shaw, Ala., 36 miles, was discontinued 
on April 8. 


The Chicago & North Western has 
installed in the lounge cars of its North 
Western Limited an electrically operated 
device to purify the air within the car. It 
is also planned to install this equipment 
on the lounge cars of several other trains 
of that railroad. 


Lake Cargo Tariffs Effective 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
refused to suspend the tariffs filed by rail- 
roads serving the “northern” coal district 
reducing the rates on lake cargo coal from 
the Fairmont and Connellsville and related 
districts, and the rates went into effect on 
April 1 and April 8. The Pittsburgh and 
Ohio operators, in asking the commission 
to suspend the rates, had taken occasion 
to urge the commission to investigate the 
entire matter of the “compromise” agree- 
ment between the northern and southern 
coal roads, which resulted in tariffs be- 
coming effective on January 1 establishing 
a differential of 35 cents a ton in the 
rates from the northern field under those 
from the southern districts. They took 
the position that the new tariffs frot: 
the intermediate districts represented part 
of the agreement. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board held its sixth annual meeting at 
Toledo, Ohio, on April 3, with an at- 
tendance of about 800 shippers, business 
men and railroad representatives. The 
reports of the commodity committees as a 
whole show an expected increase of 9.6 
per-cent in car loadings this quarter as 
compared with 1928. Shipments of 
potatoes are expected to increase 30 per 
cent; grain, 20% per cent, ore, etc., 23.6 
per cent; salt, 14.6 per cent and auto- 
mobiles 12.6 per cent. 

Fred M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected president. The general sec- 
retary is Frank H. Baer, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce. 


C. G. W. Sells Airplane 
Tickets 


The Chicago Great Western has in- 
augurated combined rail and air passenger 
service to St. Louis, Mo., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, from several points on its lines, 
including St. Paul, Minneapolis and Des 
Moines. 


The service is operated in con- 


junction with the Universal Air Lines, 
using tri-motored planes. Passengers 
leave Minneapolis on the Legionnaire at 
7:45 p. m., arriving in Chicago at 8:15 
a. m. where they may board an airplane 
at 9:45 a. m. to reach St. Louis at 1:00 
p. m., or at 4:00 p. m. to reach Cleve- 
land at 7:45 p. m. This schedule also 
provides for similar service from St. Paul 
and Rochester, Minn. Passengers from 
Des Moines leave that city at 9:00 p. m. 
on the Chicago Special, arriving in Chi- 
cago at 7:35 a. m. to connect with the 
same planes leaving for St. Louis and 
Cleveland. Marshalltown, Iowa and 
Waterloo are also included in this service. 
At Chicago motor coaches are provided 
to carry passengers from the Grand 
Central station to the Municipal Airport. 
The service to St. Louis is provided pri- 
marily for those who may desire to 
transact business in Chicago on their way 
to the former city. Through tickets are 
available with the air service to and from 
points beyond the Great Western lines. 


Canadian Freight Traffic In- 
creased 19 Per Cent in 1928 


A statement issued by the Dominion of 
Canada Bureau of Statistics and covering 
all Canadian steam railways with oper- 
ating revenues of over half a million dol- 
lars, shows that, while operating expenses 
for 1928 were heavier by $30,883,686 in 
1928 than in 1927, that the total net oper- 
ating revenues of the combined roads 
amounted to $120,019,800. This was an 
increase of $27,160,285 over the previous 
year. 

Freight traffic on Canadian steam rail- 
roads was heavier in 1928 than in 1927 by 
19.3 percent. The heavy carryovers of 
the 1927 grain crop and the record 
harvest of 1928 were large factors in this 
record traffic. The increase in wheat ton- 
nage alone amounted to more than 
5,000,000 tons. Mine products carried 
increased by 1,399,136 tons, forest 
products by 635,015 tons and manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous freight by 3,315,- 
333 tons. 

The number of passengers carried one 
mile was slightly greater than in 1923, 
the peak year. The average passenger 
journey was 81.3 miles as against 76.4 
miles in 1927, demonstrating the growth 
of longhaul traffic. 

The pay roll of the Canadian railways 
was higher in 1928 than in 1927 by $16,- 
826,739 and the number of employes in- 
creased by 8,427. The considerable in- 
crease in the number of men employed is 
due largely to the building of the Hudson 
Bay Railway, which has recently reached 
tidewater at Fort Churchill, by the Cana- 
dian National through northern Manitoba 
and the barren lands. 


N. E. Shippers’ Advisory Board 


The New England Shippers Advisory 
Board held its fourth annual meeting at 
Boston, Mass., on March 28, with an at- 
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tendance of about 500. Wm. F. Garcelon 
was re-elected chairman. Besides the 
regular commodity reports, the meeting 
listened to brief addresses or remarks 
by M. J. Gormley, W. C. Kendall and 
George C. Randall of the American 
Railway Association; John J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; Charles W. Robie, vice- 
president of the Railway Expres; 
Agency and W. H. Day, manager of the 
Transportation Bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The reports of the commodity com- 
mittecs in the aggregate show an ex- 
pected increase in car loadings for the 
months of April, May and June, as com- 
pared with last year, of about five per 
cent. Automobiles, etc., are expected to 
increase by 20 to 25 per cent; machinery, 
20 per cent; petroleum products, 18 to 
20 per cent; and wire goods 10 to 15 
per cent. The only important decreases 
anticipated are lice, 15 per cent; live 
stock, 10 per cent; and packing house 
products, 12 per cent. 

A. P. Russell, executive vice-president 
of the New Haven, and president of the 
New England Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the New Haven, 
discussing motor truck competition par- 
ticularly in connection with the employ- 
ment by manufacturers of trucking serv. 
ice to and from the New York boat lines, 
told the members that the New Haven 
was considering the question of itself 
going into motor truck operation. 


A. R. A. Predicts Increased 
Freight 


Freight traffic in 1929 is expected to be 
greater than in either of the two preced- 
ing years but slightly under the total in 
1926, when the volume of business han- 
dled by the railroads was the heaviest on 
record, according to an estimate submit- 
ted at the regular spring meeting in New 
York on April 12 of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Railway Associa- 
tion by the Car Service Division. 

On the basis of cars loaded with rev- 
enue freight, the traffic during the cur- 
rent year is estimated at 52,553,813 cars, 
which would be a reduction of 545,006 
cars or one per cent under the actual 
loading. An increase of 1.9 per cent over 
the actual loading in 1928 and 18 per 
cent over that in 1927. The estimate 1s 
based on the best information available 
from the various Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards, which now cover the en- 
tire country, and from private and gov- 
ernmental sources. , 

The railroads are in good physical con- 
dition this year to meet the anticipated 
heavy movement of traffic, having had on 
March 1 fewer locomotives in need of 
repair than on the same day in any of the 
previous six years. They had slightly 
more freight cars awaiting repairs om 
March 1 than on the same day in 1928 
and 1927 but less than on March 1 in the 
previous four years. The railroads, how- 
ever, forthe most part are now using 
more powerful locomotives and ff 
cars which have a greater carrying @ 
pacity than in previous years. 
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Disastrous Train Wreck in 
Roumania 


Press dispatches of April 5 report the 
derailment of a passenger train on that 
day near Buzan, Roumania, resulting in 
20 deaths and 60 injured, many of the 
latter being, it is said, fatal cases. Four 
coaches fell down a bank and were piled 
one on top of another. 


Increased Passenger Rates 
in Austria 


Increased passenger rates on short-haul 
traffic became effective on Austrian rail- 
ways March 15 while it is planned to 
inaugurate a schedule of increased freight 
rates on May 1, according to recent reports 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The new passenger schedules 
apply to distances up to 300 kilometers or 
about 186 miles. 


New Five-Car Train Ordered 
for the Pope 


A private train has been ordered for 
Pope Pius, according to a recent dis- 
patch from Rome to the Asscciated Press. 
It will consist of five coaches, the first 
of which will contain a room with the 
pontifical throne and a dining room, the 
second a chapel and bed room and the 
third, quarters for the papal court. Ser- 
vants’ quarters, baggage rooms and a 
small kitchen are arranged in the fourth 
and fifth cars. Two locomotives will 
be assigned to the train. 


European Rail Manufacturers 
Renew Agreement 


Renewal for a period of six years of 
the agreement among European ail 
manufacturers is expected according to 
a recent report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The report also 
states that the renewal will include an 
accord between the Continental and British 
producers, the latter having made certain 
concessions. 

Penalties for exceeding quotas, it is an- 
nounced, will begin at 20 shillings. The 
European Rail Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in London during April. 


Install All-Electric Diners 
On British Railway 


A number of all-electric restaurant 
cars and kitchens have been recently put 
into service on the London & North 
Eastern. These cars, which are equipped 
throughout with electric equipment, in- 
cluding lighting and cooking apparatus, 
have been added to the services of four 
express trains of the company’s lines. 
The company also plans shortly to in- 
troduce all-electric kitchen cars on the 
Hook of Holland and the Antwerp Con- 
tinental boat expresses between Liver- 
Pool street Station, London and Parkes- 
ton Quay, and on the express services be- 
tween Liverpool Street Station and 
Cromer and Yarmouth. 
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J. J. Mantell Appointed to 
Chinese Railway Post 


J. J. Mantell, former vice-president of 
the Erie, has been appointed consulting 
manager of the Chinese railways. He 
will survey these roads for the National- 
ist government with a view to their re- 


organization along American lines. A 
total of 12,000 miles of line will be in- 
cluded in the survey, among them the 
Chinese Eastern in Manchuria which is 
owned jointly by the Chinese and Russian 
governments. 

Mr. Mantell with his staff of six 
American engineers expects to leave for 
China within a month. 


New Paris-Madrid, Paris-Barce- 
lona Express Service 


In the presence of French and Span- 
ish delegates and representatives of 
the Southern (of France) and _ the 
Northern (of Spain) railways, the 


inauguration took place recently of 
a new express train service be- 
tween Par*= and Madrid and Paris and 


Barcelona. The ceremonies took place 
at the international station at Canfranc. 
The new service between the French 
capital and the two Spanish terminals 
will be routed via Le Somport. A sav- 
ing of three hours time will be effected 
between Paris and Madrid. 


Argentine Lines Projected 


Plans are being formulated by the 
Central Argentine for the construction of 
390 miles of line to link up Villa del 
Rosario and Cordoba with the road’s main 
line to Tucuman, according to a recent 
report to the Department of Commerce. 
This project is expected to cost about 
$21,840,000 while an expenditure of $36,- 
000,000 is planned for the construction of 
another 680 miles of line, mostly in the 
northern part of the country. 

In addition, the report states, $8,400,000 
will be spent for the electrification of the 
suburban line from Buenos Aires to Tigre 
and $18,000,000 for grade crossing aboli- 
tions and increased trackage in Buenos 
Aires. 


Work Progressing on Kenya 
& Uganda Railway 


Work is now well under way on the 
Kenya & Uganda railway in Central 
Africa, a new line which when com- 
pleted will extend for about 100 miles 
from Jinja in Uganda to Kampala in 
Kenya. The road will run through a 
thriving provincial community. The 
first sod was turned about the middle 
of December, 1928, when a large as- 
sembly of Europeans, Indians and Afri- 
cans were present. The Kabaka of the 
province of Kenya turned the first spade- 
ful of sod at a point about two miles dis- 
tant from Kampala. A program of ad- 
dresses included speeches by the govern- 
or of the provinces and the Provincial 
commissioner. It was predicted that 
Kampala was destined to become an im- 
portant junction point and further plans 
were announced for extensions of the 
lines Westward. 














Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Cuicaco Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 25 locomotives of the 4-8-4 
type from the American Locomotive com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 6. 


Freight Cars 


THE PitrspurGH STEEL CoMPANY is in- 
quiring for seven special flat cars of 50 
tons’ capacity. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD is inquiring for from 40 to 50 side 
dump cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue SoutHERN Paciric has ordered 300 
flat cars from its own shops. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 16. 


THE CrncinNaAtTI, HAmiLton & Dayton 
has ordered six Hart convertible ballast 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto is inquiring for 
2,000 steel hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
and 1,000 steel gondola cars, 50-ft. long 
of 70 tons’ capacity. An inquiry for 100 
underframes for cabooses has also been 
issued. 


Tue Erie has placed orders for 2500 
steel freight cars; the orders were divided 
as follows: 


No. Type Capacity Builder 

Tons 
1,000 Hopper 70 Standard Steel 
500 Auto-box 40 Am. Car & Fdy. 
509 Box 50 Gen. Amer. Car 
250 Gondola 70 Bethlehem Steel 
259 Gondola 70 Greenville Steel 


Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 2. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Cuicaco & Eastern ILiInors is 
inquiring for two mail and smoking cars. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WEeEsTERN has 
ordered five passenger and baggage cars 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


THE Erie has ordered 30 stecl suburban 
coaches from the Standard Steel Car 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Ratlway Age of 
March 9. 


THe NationAL RaAILways oF Mexico 
have ordered 15 narrow gage and 10 
standard gage passenger cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. 


THe Great NortTHerRN has ordered 
from the St. Louis Car Company one 
gas-electric rail motor car to be equipped 
with Mack 405 hp. power plant and Gen- 
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eral Electric Company electrical equip- 
ment. 


Tue New Yorx CENTRAL has purchased 
70 passenger cars, the orders for which 
were distributed as follows: 10 passenger 
and baggage cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, 10 dining cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 20 baggage cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company, 30 milk cars 
from the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 16. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 800 tons of structural steel for mis- 
cellaneous bridge work from the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN 
has ordered one 25-ton 37-foot span crane 
from the Shaw-Crane-Putnam Machine 


Co. 


Tue Cuesareake & Onto has ordered 
21 electric overhead cranes from the 
Whiting Corporation. These include one 
250-ton, one 10-ton and 19, 15-ton cranes. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto has ordered 
four 200-ton steel wrecking cranes to 
replace cranes which have become obsolete 
because of heavier power, and in addition 
one locomotive crane for maintenance 
work 


Tue Mrssourr Pactric has ordered 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., a 
15-ton (with 5-ton auxiliary hoist) double 
cantilever gantry crane, for use in its 
shops at Sedalia, Mo. 


Tue De_aware, LAcKAWANA & WeEsrt- 
ERN, which was reported in the Ratiway 
Age of April 6 as about to enter the 
market for machine tools, is now inquir- 
ing for the following tools: 


Electric bench grinder 

Wheel press recording gage 

25-ton overhead travelling crane 

Electric crane truck 

l-ton electric hoists 

54-in. heavy horizontal milling machine 

90-in, quartering machine 

54-in. vertical turret lathe 

48-in. radial drills 

66-in. hydraulic forcing press 400 tons’ e- 
pacity 

No. 2 universal turret lathe 

14-in, by 6-ft. engine lathes 

14-in. ball bearing sensitive drill 

1%-in. automatic turret lathe 

2A universal hollow hexagon turret lathes 

Motor driven double end floor grinder 

42-in. vertical turret lathe 

72-in. plain radial drill 

Horizontal milling machine 

Heavy-duty portable cylinder joint facing ma- 
chine 

2-in. double head bolt threading machine 

3%-in. by 36-in. hollow hexagon turret lathe 

Internal grinder 

Brass finishing turret lathes, 18-in. swing by 
6-ft. bed 

24-in. motor driven vertical drill press 

No. 2 roller pipe cutter 

}-in. to 4-in, pipe threading and cutting off 
machine 

No. 3 core making machine 

Bolt pointer % in. to 2 in. capacity 

1%-in. heavy duty upsetting and forging 
machine 

2-in. heavy duty upsetting and forging ma- 
chine 

Heavy-duty production lathe 
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Double-end hot saw and burring machine 

Motor driven double-end combination wet and 
dry grinder 

32-in. heavy-duty crank shaper 

60-in. plain radial drill 

Hydraulic spring bending machine 

Portable arc welding sets 

30-in. by 14-ft. engine lathe 

20-in. by 14-ft. engine lathe 

18-in. by 10-ft. engine lathe 

48-in. crank shaper 


ee 
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Miscellaneous 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids until 12 o’clock noon April 26, for 
railway motor and multiple unit control 
equipment. 


Signaling 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Division 6 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a report approv- 
ing, with exceptions, the installation of 
the automatic train-control device, con- 
tinuous induction type, of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, on the Scran- 
ton division. 


THE INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NoRTHERN 
(Missouri Pacific) has contracted with 
the General Railway Signal Company for 
the installation of automatic block sig- 
nals on its line between Spring, Tex., and 
Percival Junction, 21 miles; and from 
Austin, Tex., to San Marcos, 36 miles. 
Color-light signals will be used. 


Tue Dectaware & Hupson has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for a four-lever control 
machine for installation at Albany, N. Y. 
The order includes four switch machines, 
four color-light signals and other ma- 
terial. 


Tue Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ERN (Missouri Pacific) has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of automatic 
block signals between Fullerton, Tex., and 
Gulf Coast Junction, 38 miles. Color- 
light signals will be used. 


Dispatcher Control on Southern 
Pacific 


The Southern Pacific has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company the 
materials for establishing a dispatcher 
control signaling system on its line, single 
track, from Sacramento, Cal., southward 
to Stockton, 48 miles. The new signal- 
ing is to cover a distance of 40 miles, 
from Brighton, (six miles from Sacra- 
mento) to El Pinal, which is near Stock- 
ton. The control machine will be in the 
dispatcher’s office at Stockton, which is 
three miles from the controlled territory. 

This line is the route of a heavy fruit 
traffic in the late summer, when there are 
about 50 daily train movements compli- 
cated by a large amount of switching and 
local work. 

The machine will have 35 switch levers 
and 29 signal levers. The automatic train 
graph in the dispatcher’s office will record 
movements at 33 points. 


The order includes 30 dual control 
switch machines, 75 searchlight type 
dwarf signals and other searchlight 


signals; 35 color-light dwarf signals to 
be installed in connection with hand- 
operated switches, and other material. 
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H. M. Schaab has been appointed 
manager of steel door sales of the Trus. 
con Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 


The Schaefer Equipment Company 
will move its general offices on April 
15, from the Oliver building to the 
Koppers building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. J. Denholm has been transferreg 
from the Chicago office of the Wor. 
thington Pump & Machinery Corpora. 
tion to Harrison N. J., as assistant to 
the manager of the Harrison Works, 


A. R. Gelinas has been appointed agent 
for Ontario, Quebec and the maritime 
provinces for the American Hoist @ 
Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. Mr, 
Gelinas’ office is at 1434 St. Catherine 
street, West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


The Curtin-Howe Corporation, New 
York, has licensed the Pendleton-Gil- 
key Company, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
treat forest products of all kinds with 
the ZMA (Zinc-meta-arsenite) process, 
at its Spokane, Wash., plant. 


A. L. Humphrey, president of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, has 
been elected chairman of the board and 
G. A. Blackmore, vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected presi- 
dent, effective April 9. 


The Federal Cement Tile Company, 
Chicago, has organized a railway sales 
department and has appointed as man- 
ager, H. M. Butters, formerly manager 
of the railroad sales department of 
Beaver Products, Inc. He was born in 
Chicago on July 24, 1890, and graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1912 





H. M. Butters 


In the same year, he entered business 
as a sales engineer in the railroad sales 
department of the Johns-Manville Cor 
poration with headquarters at Chicago. 
During 1917 he served as manager of 


boiler and engine construction for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation at Chica 
ied to the 
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Johns-Manville Corporation. He re- 
signed in 1919 to become district sales 
manager of the western region for the 
Franklin Manufacturing Company at 
Chicago, which position he held until 
1921 when he was appointed manager 
bf the railroad sales department of 
Beaver Products, Inc. When this com- 
pany was purchased by the Certain-Teed 
Company in April, 1928, he resigned to 
engage in roofing materials research 
work for various companies with which 
he has been occupied until his recent 
appointment. 


J. F. Lincoln, who has been elected 
president of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was graduated 
from a course in electrical engineering 





J. F. Lincoln 


at Ohio State University in 1907. Soon 
thereafter he became a salesman for the 
Lincoln Electric Company, then being 
advanced to sales manager. In 1912 he 
was appointed general manager, later be- 
ing elected vice-president, a position he 
held until his further election to the 
presidency of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany. 


Obituary 


James B. Sipe, founder of James B. 
Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his 
home in Pittsburgh, on March 5. 


Daniel B. Vail, for many years fore- 
man painter of the Erie Railroad car 
shop at East Buffalo, N. Y., and for the 
last 18 years railroad sales representa- 
tive for James B. Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa, died at his home in Buffalo on 
March 30. 


_ William D. Hudson, of the engineer- 
ing firm of Harland, Bartholomew and 
Associates, St. Louis, died on February 
27. Mr. Hudson was born on April 14, 
1880, in Green County, IIl., and was edu- 
tated at Washington University and the 
hiversity of Wisconsin. For a time he 
w= assistant bridge engineer for the 

‘ssourl Pacific, and since 1923 served 


a : : 
‘a planning engineer on numerous - 


tai nicipal i 
lroad bridge, harbor and municipal im- 


Provement programs, 
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AtTcHIson, TorpEKA & Santa FEeE—A 
contract has been let by the state highway 
department of Colorado for the construc- 
tion of a subway under the tracks of this 
company at a point east of Manzanola, 
Colo., to the Driscoll Construction Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been let to the Union Bridge 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the erec- 
tion of the steel superstructure of a 
double-track bridge over the North Cana- 
dian river at Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
bridge will comprise four 600-ft. steel 
truss spans. 


AtLantic Coast Line.—This company 
has awarded a contract to the York Con- 
struction Company, Raleigh, N. C., for 
the construction of a new warehouse at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The building will be 
two stories with a floor space of 50 ft 
by 200 ft. It will be of brick and mil 
construction with a composition roof. 


Boston & ALBANY.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the New England 
Construction Company, Springfield, Mass., 
for the grading work on a highway and 
the raising of a bridge on its lines near 
Chester, Mass. 


Boston & Matne.—This company has 
awarded two contracts to the New Eng- 
land Construction Company, Springfield, 
Mass. The first is for the rebuilding of 
two bridges on its lines near Halcyon, 
N. H., and the second for the rebuilding 
of a bridge near Naukeag, Mass, 


Boston & Matne.—This company is 
planning the construction of a modern 
locomotive terminal to cost approximately 
$1,500,000, in its Boston, Mass., yards. The 
enginehouse will be equipped with a di- 
rect steaming system under which in- 
coming locomotives will dump fires be- 
fore entering. A large coaling station 
will also be constructed. This will be 
built of concrete with a steel overhead 
pocket of 2000 tons capacity, equipped 
with automatic hoisting machinery. The 
roundhouse will be about 550 ft. in di- 
ameter, with 50 stalls capable of housing 
the road’s largest locomotives. In the 
center of the house a 110-ft. turntable will 
be installed. With the terminal will be 
connected a new power house, machine 
shop and office and new water, sand and 
boiler washing facilities. 


Cuicaco & North WesterN.—A con- 
tract has been let to Peterson, Shirley 
& Gunther, Omaha, Neb., for the con- 
struction of an extension from Winner, 
S. D., to Wood, which includes grading, 
bridging and track laying. The construc- 
tion involves a total expenditure of about 


$1,250,000. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. 
Louis.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chi- 


‘cago, for the construction of a 600-ton 


reinforced concrete automatic electric 


a 


coaling station at Linndale (Cleveland), 
Ohio. ; 


EMmeErSON-CHURCHILL CoLONIZATION 
RaILway.—This company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Emerson-Churchill Promo- 
tion Company, Ltd. has petitioned the 
Manitoba legislature for authority to con- 
struct a railroad from Emerson, Man., 
near the Minnesota-Manitoba border, 
through Waboden, Man., on the Hudson 
Bay Railway, to Fort Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay, about 1,000 miles. The petition 
also asks for the right to construct ele- 
vators, warehouses, wharves and termi- 
nals at Fort Churchill. 


Ertze.—This company will receive bids 
until April 22, for the elimination of a 
grade crossing on its lines at New Wind- 
sor, N. Y. Bids will be received until 
April 15, for the construction of a lateral 
highway on this road’s lines near Kanona, 
N. Y. A contract has been awarded to 
the Robert Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a coaling station 
at Meadville, Pa. 


Granp TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract 
for the construction of the uncompleted 
section of a belt line around Pontiac, 
Mich., has been let to P. T. Clifford & 
Son, Valparaiso, Ind. The cost of the 
work, which involves the construction of 
6.5 miles of double track, is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.— 
This company has announced plans for 
the improvement of two yards on its 
lines at Providence, R. I, and at Cedar 
Hill, near New Haven, Conn., to cost 
approximately $1,750,000. The two im- 
provement projects will include the instal- 
lation of a complete system of car re 
tarders in the yards, changes to the track 
system, grading of “humps,” changes in 
signaling devices, lighting, etc. There will 
be 44 retarder units installed in the two 
classification yards at Cedar Hill, con- 
trolled by six towers, and 19 units at 
Providence, with two towers. At Cedar 
Hill 88 switches will be controlled from 
the towers while 34 switches will be con- 
trolled from the towers at Providence. 
The towers will be 20 feet in height and 
all towers in the respective yards will be 
connected with a loud speaker system. A 
teletype also will be installed in the 
towers to facilitate furnishing towermen 
with lists of cars in freight trains to be 
classified, 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This company has authorized the replace- 
ment of east and -west approach pile 
trestles with steel girder spans, and 8 
ft. of earth fill on approaches to a bridge 
on its line near Mystic, Conn., at an esti- 
mated cost of $70,000. Authorization also 
has been given for: the re-arrangemient 
of tracks and platforms at the west end 
of its Back Bay passenger station ‘in 
Boston, .Mass., at an estimated .cost of 
$80,000. 
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NorTHERN Pacrric-Orecon-WASHING- 
ton.—The Northern Pacific and the Ore- 
gon Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an application for 
authority for joint construction of a 60- 
mile branch line in the Gray’s Harbor 
district, Washington, extending from a 
connection with the Northern Pacific at 
Aloha north through the Olympic pen- 
insula forest region. The Oregon-Wash- 
ington now operates over the Northern 
Pacific between Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 
Wash., under contract and it is proposed 
that it shall have equal joint possession 


and use of the line from Hoquiam to 
Moclips. It is estimated that there will be 
tributary to the new line more than 28 
billion feet of merchantable timber. 


NorTHERN PaciFic-UNIoN  PAciFIc.— 
These railroads, contingent upon the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, plan the construction of an ex- 
tension from Aloha, Wash., a point near 
Moclips, on the Grays Harbor branch of 
the Northern Pacific, to the south bank 
of the Hoh river, 60 miles. The cost of 
the line, which will require about two 
years to construct, because of the rugged 
character of the country through which it 
will pass, is estimated at $6,000,000. It is 
planned to locate the line along the 
westerly slopes of the Olympic moun- 
tains, tapping a section which has hither- 
to been inaccessible for settlement or log- 
ging operations. It is estimated that 
28,000,000,000 board feet of merchantable 
timber, about 10 per cent of which is 
spruce available for airplane construction 
and other special uses, is standing in the 
territory tributary to the proposed line. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road plans the 
construction of a new passenger station 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., which, according to 
plans now being prepared, will be located 
to face on Penn avenue between Eleventh 
and Thirteenth streets. The passenger 
improvements also will provide for ad- 
ditional tracks both eastwardly and west- 
wardly from the station. New freight 
terminal facilities also will be constructed 
to take the place of the present Sixteenth 
street freight house, which must be re- 
moved to make room for the enlarged 
passenger station; and the Grant street 
freight house which has been removed to 
make room for a new postal building, and 
the Penn street freight house, which is 
to be removed to make room for a team 
yard. The new freight terminal facili- 
ties will consist of separate inbound and 
outbound houses of brick and concrete, 
with necessary tracks and paved drive- 
ways, and will be of sufficient capacity to 
handle the business now handled by the 
freight buildings which are to be removed. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has let 
a number of contracts as follows: To the 
John F. Casey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the reconstruction of tracks, driveway 
paving, and inspection platform to com- 
plete the produce yard east of Sixteenth 
street in Pittsburgh and the grading, 
drainage, foundations, paving and -track 
work in connection with the new freight 
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houses fronting on Eleventh street to 
cost approximately $350,000; to the 
Daniel S. Bader Construction Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J., for the construction 
of an overhead bridge to eliminate a 
grade crossing on its lines at Mays Land- 
ing Court House, N. J., at an estimated 
cost of $42,000; to Sinclair & Grigg Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for the recon- 
struction of the New Holland turnpike 
bridge at Lancaster, Pa., to cost approxi- 
mately $40,000; to Walter S. Rae, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the construction of a 
bridge over Market street at Lemoyne, 
Pa., estimated to cost $40,000; and to 
John F. Casey, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
re-construction and widening of an over- 
head bridge carrying the Lincoln high- 
way over Radebaugh branch west of 
Greensburg, Pa. 


New York CeEntTRAL.—This company 
has awarded a contract to H. H. Sherwin 
& Co., Inc., New York, for the construc- 
tion of a new six-story automobile stor- 
age warehouse at 230th street and Kings 
Bridge road in New York. The building 
will cost about $500,000. 


New York CENtTRAL.—A number of 
contracts have been awarded hy this com- 
pany for work on its lines as follows: Tc 
the Watson-Stillman Co., New York, for 
the manufacture, delivery and installation 
of drop tables and hydraulic jacks in its 
shops at Rensselaer, N. Y.; to David 
Kramer, Inc., New York, for the equip- 
ment for a consolidated ticket office at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the P. T. Cox Con- 
tracting Company, Inc., New York, and 
William Ballard, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the elimination of grade crossings at 
Chappaqua and Sherrill, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract to James Stewart & 
Company, Inc., New York, for the con- 
struction of its new 22-story office build- 
ing which is to be located on Pennsyl- 
vania boulevard, between Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth streets in Philadelphia, Pa. 
The contract provides for completion of 
the building by March 1, 1930. It will 
cover an entire block and the specifica- 
tions call for a floor space 397 ft. in 
length and 108 ft. wide. The total height 
will be 268 ft. Below the street level, the 
building will be a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s new suburban station concourse. 
The building will be of modern construc- 
tion, fireproof, with steel windows, metal 
trim and cement floors. The upper floors 
will have white marble wainscoting, with 
green marble base and marble flooring. 
The exterior will have a base of granite, 
with Indiana limestone above. Relief will 
be given by the use of cast aluminum or 
dark terra cotta in some of the spandrels. 
The main entrances, store fronts and al! 
metal work in the first floor will be of 
bronze. Sixteen elevators will be instalied. 
The contract for the steel work was pre- 
viously awarded to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


SoutHerNn Pacriric.—A contract for the 
grading in connection with the construc- 
tion of a branch line from Knight's 
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Landing, Cal., to a point near Boyer’s 
Landing, 13.8 miles, has been let to W, 4 
Bechtel, San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louts-SAn FRancisco.—A contragt 
has been let to the Reid & Lowe Cop. 
struction Company, Kirmingham, Al, 
for the construction of about two miles 
of industrial and interchange trackage at 
Memphis, Tenn., extending from the Yale 
Terminal south and west to a connection 
with the Illinois Central. The cost of 
this construction will be about $100,009, 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION oF St 
Louis.—A contract has been let to the 
Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the furnishing of a multiple pit 
three-track electric cinder handling plant 
for installation at St. Louis, Mo. 


Tremont & GuLtr.—A contract for the 
construction of a one-story general office 
building at Winnfield, La, has been 
awarded to Bailey & Brewer, Winnfield, 


Union Paciric-BurLINGcTon. — These 
companies have reached an agreement for 
the improvement of their passenger ter- 
minal facilities at Omaha, Neb., which 
when completed will combine the two 
stations into one union station at a cost 
of about $4,200,000. The Union Pacific 
will build an entirely new station on the 
site of the present union station at a cost 
of $3,500,000, while the Burlington will re- 
model its present station at a cost of 
$700,000. The union station will accom- 
modate the trains of the Union Pacific, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Illin- 
ois Central, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Wabash. The Burlington station will be 
used by the trains of the Burlington and 
the Chicago Great Western. The number 
of tracks will be increased from 12 to 14 
and the layout will be changed from lower 
to upper level trackage. 


Wicuita Farts & SouTHern.—Frank 
Kell, president of this company, plans the 
construction of a railroad from Wichita 
Falls, Tex., north and east to Waurika, 
Okla., and Ringling, about 75 miles. 





THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
on April 8, granted the petition filed by 
the railroads in re Refrigeration charges 
on fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons 
from the South, for reconsideration and 
rehearing respecting the allowances - 
profit and for haulage of ice as elements 
of cost entering into the measure of stated 
refrigeration charges. It has peepee 
postpone the effective date of the order 
now entered in that case, and effective 
May 1, 1929, pending such reconsiders 
tion and rehearing. It has, howevel, 
shortened the time for the filing of “a 
frigeration charges prescribed 7 Ma 
original order so that such rates bog ‘ 
come effective on not less than ~— al 
notice instead of not less than fiftee 


days’ notice. 
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AtapAMA GREAT SOUTHERN. — Annual 
Report—The annual report of this com- 
pany for 1928 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $2,566,343, 
equivalent to $11.44 a share on outstand- 
ing common and preferred stock. This 
compares with net income in 1927 of $2,- 
621,764, or $11.69 a share. Both issues 
share alike after 6 per cent has been 
paid on both stocks. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 
Increase or 























1928 1927 Decrease 

verage mileage 
ae 314.99 ee 
Rartway OPER- 

ATING REVE- 

NUES 10,110,310 10,359,494 — 249,184 
Maintenance otf 

— 1,613,945 1,589,464 24,481 
Maintenance of " 
am 1,966,522 1,974,576 — 8,054 
Transportation 2,947,233 3,156,395 — 209,162 
Tora OPERAT- 
"ae Expenses 7,163,284 7,333,077 — 169,793 
Operating ratio 70.85 70.79 -06 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERA- 

TIONS 2,947,026 3,026,417 — 79,391 
Railway tax ac- 

cruals 753,996 700,280 53,716 
Railway operat- 

ing income 2,538,423 2,607,308 — 68,885 
Hire of equip- 

ment—Cr. 495,098 438,981 56,117 
Joint facility 

rents—Cr. 148,864 156,437 — 7,573 
Net Rattway 

OperaTING IN- 

COME : not shown 

Non-operating 

income 584,823 625,461 — 40,638 
Gross IncomE . 3,123,246 3,232,769 — 109,523 
Rent for leased 

roads 19,699 20,338 — 639 
Interest on 

funded debt 423,840 471,597 — 47,757 
Net Income 2,566,343 2,621,764 — 55,421 
Disposition of 

net income 

Dividends of 14 

per cent on 

preferred 

stock (13% 

in 1927) 473,249 439,446 ~—s............ 
Dividends of 14 

per cent on 

ordinary 

stock (13% 

in 1927) . 1,096,200 1,017,900 
Surplus for year 

carried to profit 

and loss 996,894 1,164,419 — 167,525 








Bett RatLway Company oF CHICAGO.— 
Annual Report—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows net income 
alter interest and other charges of $187,- 
200, the same as in 1927. Selected items 
Irom the income statement follow: 


Bett Rartway Company or CHICAGO 
Increase or 








1928 1927 Decrease 
Raitway Oper- 
ATING Reve- 
NUES . 8,152,395 7,537,961 614,434 
Maintenance of 7 oe 
Ment 813,022 674,492 138,530 
aintenance of 
Taebment 845,920 808,462 37,458 
Fansportation 3,739,797 3,374,614 365,183 
Torar Operart- 
on Exrenses 5,601,187 5,026,315 574,872 
Perating ratio 68.71 66.68 2.03 





NET REVENUE Increase or 








FROM OpeErRA- 1928 1927 Decrease 

TIONS ....... 2,551,208 2,511,646 39,562 
Railway tax ac- 

cruals 643,079 574,471 68,609 
Railway operat 

ing income 1,907,859 1,936,765 28,907 
Hire of freight 

cars—Cr. 244,141 254,006 — 9,865 
Joint facility 

rents—Dr. 374,769 467,347 — 92,578 
NET RAILWAY 

OperRaTING IN- 

COME not shown 
Non-operating 

income 140,363 Dr. 5,642 146,005 
Gross Income . 2,048,222 1,931,124 117,098 
Rent for leased 

roads 1,696,850 1,635,598 61,252 
Tora. Depvuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross Income 1,861,022 1,743,924 117,093 


Net INcoME 187,200 187,200 


BALtiMorE & Ont0o—Unification—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings on this company’s application for 
authority to acquire control of carriers 
in eastern territory, which it desires to 
have grouped with it as a system. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Unification.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
and the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie to intervene in the proceedings on 
this company’s application for authority 
to acquire control of lines which it de- 
sires to have grouped with it in a sys- 
tem. 


Cuicaco & North WeEstTERN.—Election 
of New Director—John Stuart, president 
of the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has been elected a director of this com- 
pany to fill the unexpired term of Chaun- 
cey Depew, deceased. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—New Di- 
rectors—The stockholders at a meeting 
at Chicago on April 2 elected John W. 
O’Leary, vice-president of the Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago, and P. G. 
Joyce, vice-president of the Standard 
Steel Car Company, Chicago, as members 
of the board of directors to succeed G. 
W. Wattles, Omaha, Neb., and C. T. 
Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George H. Prince, chairman of the board, 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Milton Tootle, Jr., president, 
Tootle-Lacey National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mo., were re-elected to the board. The 
four directors were elected with the un- 
animous vote of the stock represented at 
the meeting and voting. At a later meet- 
ing of the board, on April 6, Arthur W. 
Cutten, of Chicago, was elected as a di- 
rector, replacing Mr. Prince. Messrs. 
O’Leary and Joyce were elected to rep- 
resent the interests that recently organized 
the Bremo Corporation, a Delaware com- 
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pany. The Bremo Corporation is under- 
stood to have acquired a majority of the 
preferred stock. The stock of the Bremo 
Corporation, in turn, is understood to be 
owned principally or entirely by the traf- 
fic managers of a number of large indus- 
trial concerns in Chicago and elsewhere 
which ship a great deal of freight. The 
plan apparently is for these traffic man- 
agers to increase the amount of freight 
shipped over the Great Western by the 
industries they represent, with the obvious 
purpose of increasing its earnings and en- 
hancing the value of their stock. 


CuIcAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.-- 
Annual Report—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $1,- 
372,602, as compared with net income in 
1927 of $1,566,332. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 


Increase 
1928 1927 or 
Decrease 
Average mileage 
overated ...... 648.09 650.34 — 2.25 


Raitway OPERAT- 
ING REVENVES.18,381,006 18,542,197 —161,191 


Maintenance of 





OS FF 1,789,592 1,832,247 — 42,655 
Maintenance of 
equipment .. 3,663,863 3,927,455 —263,592 


Transportation .6,655,512 


6,751,142 — 95,630 
TotaL OPERATING 
Expenses ....13,185,808 13,571,861 —386,053 
Operating ratio. 77.53 78.05 — -52 





Net REVENUE 





FROM OPERA- 
WE: ccaneoas 5,195,198 4,970,336 224,862 
Railway tax ac- 
GORE ccvese 1,065,256 899,593 165,663 
Railway operating 
re 4,129,322 4,068,105 61,217 
Equipment rents, 
Pk +scecweann 753,265 571,832 181,433 
Joint facility 
CE, Bhic cece 679,121 673,564 5,557 





Net Rattway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 2,696,936 


2,822,709 —125,773 
Non-operating 








income ..... 114,662 172,997 — 58,335 
Gross INcoME... 2,811,598 2,995,706 —184,108 
Rent for leased 
GE. ésic0c 37,243 38,957 — 1,714 
Interest on 
funded debt.. 1,374,033 1,374,584 — 551 
TOTAL Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income. 1,438,977 1,429,374 9,603 


1,372,620 





Net Income.... 1,566,332 —193,712 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & Dayton.— 
Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Coiamission 
for authority to acquire control of 315 
miles of electric railway line in Ohio, 
formerly owned or controlled by the 
Ohio Electric Railway, and to issue its 
securities for the purpose. It is pro- 
posed to change the name to Cincinnati 
& Lake Erie. 


Crinton & OKLAHOMA WESTERN.— 
Bond.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue one 6 per cent first and refunding 
mortgage bond, Series A, for $650,000, 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at par in payment of certain 
of the Clinton company’s bonds now held 
by the Santa Fe. 


(Continued on page 884) 






































New York, N. Y., April 4, 1929. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY: 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated Com- 
panies for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1928. 


Income Account 
The following statements of income and of surplus show the 
income for the year and the accumulated surplus to the close of 
the year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock from 
the ‘Transportation System and from all separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined : 
Net Income or tHe Sovutuern Pactric Lines anv Sorety ConTROLLED 


Apritiateo Companies, CoMBINED, FoR THE YEAR 1928 CoMPARED WITH 
THE YEAR 1927 











+ Increase 
— Decrease 

Compared with 1927 

Year Ended Per 

December 31, 1928 Amount Cent. 
1. Net income of Transportation 

DD 4 cusicccdenensubpeanews *$39,028,633.24 +$5,326,108.77 15.80 
32. Net income of Affiliated Com- 

SD nacecescducesocessecees “848,024.04 — 1,448,648.30 63.08 
3. Net income of Transportation 
System and of all separately 
operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, Com- 

ON Ra $39,876,657.28 +$3,877,460.47 10.77 
4. Per cent. earned on average 
amount of outstanding capital 
stock of Southern Pacific Com- 

pany: 

(a) From operations of 

Transportation System... 10.48 + 1.43 15.80 
(>) From operations of Af- 

filiated Companies ...... 23— 39 62.90 

(c) Total for the year 1928 10.71 + 1.04 10.75 


(4) Total for the year 1927 9.67 on om 





* Excludes all inter-company dividends. 
Surgritus or tue Soutrnern Paciric Lines anp Sorery ContTRo.iep 
ArriLiateo Companies, ComBinep, to Decemser 31, 1928 


Debit Credit 

1. Total corporate surplus at December 

De UU -dcvndnedncdvteeesdideuenes — $480, 186,890.62 
2. Net corporate deficit, at date of acqui- 

sition, of properties acquired during 

ee MO adcavevdakdsseueeeceawacae $1,077,586.25 
8. Credit balance transferred from income: 

Transportation System. .$37,452,900.31 

Affiliated Companies... 816,204.04 = 38,269,104.35 


4. Dividends paid: 
On capital steck of South- 


ern Pacific Company: 
1% per cent. paid 
April 2, 1928..... $5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid 
weep 2 19BB. ccc 5,585,713.50 


1% per cent. paid 

October 1, 1928.. 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. payable 

January 2, 1929... 5.585,713.50 


Total Southern Pa- 
cific Company. ..$22,342,854.00 
On capital stocks of Trans- 
portation System Com- 
panies held by the 
reer TT Tee 30.00 22,342,884.00 


$. Miscellaneous adjustments during the 
9,088,483.78 


year ... — 
6. Credit balance December 31, 1928..... 504,124,008.50 
$527,544,478.75 $527,544,478.75 


Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 
The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, com- 
bined, excluding offsetting accounts and inter-company divi- 
dends) for the year 1928 compared with the year 1927, was as 
follows, viz: 
Oreratine Income 





Year Ended + Increase Per 


: December 31, 1928 — Decrease Cent. 
Railway operating revenues. ...$300,104,027.55 +-$2,358,621.39 .79 
. Railway operating expenses.... 216,734,202.82 — 1,444,989.50 -66 





Net revenue from railway 


“es a i 


_OPETATIONS .cccccccscesers $83,369,824.73 +$3,803,610.89 4.78 
. Railway tax accruals.......... 21,525,425.43 + 311,913.08 1.47 
. Uneollectible railway revenues. . 75,568.19 — 56,555.50 42:80 





Annual Report 


Southern Pacific Company—Report of the Board of Directors 


ND 


. Equipment rents—Net 
. Joint facility rents—Net. 


Year Ended 
December 31, 1928 


ceccccces 7,018,072.68 
cecee "157,342.64 


+ Increase 
— Decrease 
+ 658,184.73 
— 413,964.21 





8. Net railway operating income $54,908,101.07 


NonoperaTING INCOME 


+$3,304,032.79 





9. Income from lease of road.... $95,442.10 


10. Miscellaneous rent income 


oeeee 1,691,917.26 


11. Miscellaneous nonoperating phys- 


ical property 
12. Dividend 


ceccccccesccse 91,344.35 
cecccecccece 75,729,469.87 


13. Income from funded securities— 


Bonds and notes 


eoccccccece 2,905,280.70 


14. Income from funded securities— 


Investment advances 


oecccee 47,890.17 


15. Income from unfunded securities 


and accounts 


TTT TT TTT 1,460,047.38 


16. Income from sinking and other 


reserve funds 
17. Miscellaneous income 


cocccccccccces 1,053,340.94 
cecccces 225,925.60 


$139.85 
85,337.13 


12,834.97 
1,793,446.77 


45,566.72 
7,361.57 
627,287.30 


48,171.96 
180,138.86 


I+ +++ 4] 





18. Total nonoperating income.. $13,300,658.37 


19. Gross income 


+$2,243,383.51 





ceccvecceccors $68,208,759.44 


+$5,547,416.30 





Depuctions From Gross Income 

















20. Rent for leased roads......... $253,428.99 + $2,801.03 
21. Miscellaneous rents .......... 790,339.52 + 1,229.60 
22. Miscellaneous tax accruals .. 43,984.00 — 8,103.22 
23. Separately operated properties— 
BEND 60cnccentanusesescece 73,480.95 + 17,546.00 
24. Interest debt— 
Bonds and notes........... 27,380,646.95 + 273,141.13 
25. Interest on funded debt—Non- 
negotiable debt to affiliated 
companies ........ biteeeees 43,182.99 + 20,717.73 
26. Interest on unfunded debt.... 320,657.53 + 116,936.59 
27. Amortization on 
_... one 99,095.54 + 25,777.56 
28. Maintenance of investment or- 
SE  cickdeavenasa dances 36,961.85 + 2,645.13 
29. Miscellaneous income charges.. 138,347.88 -—— 231,384.02 
30. Total deductions from gross 
income ..... paenenene «++ $29,180,126.20 + $221,307.53 
Bes. Bee TS cncccscctsccess $39,028,633.24 +$5,326,108.77 
Disposition or Net Income 
32. Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds ........ $1,494,159.41 + $54,296.89 
33. Income appropriated for invest- 
ment in physical property.... 81,573.52 — 44,744.59 
34. Total appropriations $1,575,732.93 + $9,552.30 
35. Income balance transferred to 
credit of profit and loss..... $37,452,900.31 +$5,316,556.47 





* Credit. 


t Excludes all inter-company dividends, 


Per 
Cent, 


10.35 


6.40 


— 


15 
4.80 


12.33 
45.56 


1.59 
18.16 
75.33 


4.79 
44.36 


20.29 


_— 


8.85 


1,12 
16 
15.56 
31.37 
1.01 


92.22 


57.40 
35.16 


7.71 
62.58 


76 


15.80 


3.77 
35.42 


61 


—— 


16.54 


The operating income of the Transportation System is dealt 
with further on under the heading “Transportation Operations 
The causes of the principal in- 
creases and decreases in nonoperating income and in deductions 


—Southern Pacific Lines.” 


from gross income are explained below, viz: 


Nonoperating Income 


The increase of $1,793,446.77 in the account Dividend Income 
is due, principally, to increased dividends received from Pacific 
Fruit Express Company and from Standard Oil Company of 
California, which increases were partly offset by a decrease 
in the amount of dividends received from the Reward Oil 


Company. 


Of the increase of $627,287.30 in the account Income from 
Unfunded Securities and Accounts, the sum of $502,343.84 
represents an increase in interest on time and demand loans, 
due to the increased amount of such loans and to increased 
interest rates; and $103,828.72 represents an increase in interest 


year. 


_on Federal income and other tax refunds received during the 


The decrease of $180,138.86 in the account Miscellaneous 
Income is due, principally, to decrease in royalties received on 
oil from wells located on transportation property in the Spindle 


top, Texas, field. 


Deductions from Gross Income 


The increase of $273,141.13 in Interest on Funded Debt— 
Bonds and Notes is made up as ‘follows: 


' Bonds issued this year and the interest ac- 
crued thereon this 


[ ADVERTISEMENT) 


870 


Principal 


$34,537,000.00 $1,! 78,680.10 


Interest 
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Principal Interest 
fonds retired this year and the difference 
between the interest accrued thereon this 


year and @ full year’s interest last year.. °%35,921,879.14 °1,127,780.74 





- in outstanding bonds held by the 
SID . cacactsatabetdieuatehsthesstines *$1,384,879.14 
Increase in interest accrued this year as compared with last 


year on the bonds so issued and retired.......... seeees $50,899.36 
Difference between a full year’s interest accruing this year 

and the interest accruing last year on bonds issued last 

year as shown on page 15 of last year’s report.......... 610,253.97 
Net increase in interest paid on bonds held in sinking funds 49,913.50 


$711,066.83 


Less - 
Interest accrued last year on bonds retired last year as 


shown on page 15 of last year’s report.............. *437,925.70 


Wisk DD kn 6 co ckneseékecesesccneeviscecntens $273,141.13 


*Items in italics represent decreases. 

The net decrease of $1,384,879.14 in the principal of the out- 
standing funded debt will result in a decrease of about $190,000 
in the annual interest payments. 

The increase in the account Interest on Unfunded Debt is 
due, principally, to interest paid during the year on deferred 
payment of claims, which have been in dispute for several years. 

The dividends paid for 1928 were appropriated from the profit 
and loss surplus and, therefore, do not appear in the income 
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Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1928 — Decrease Cent. 
25. Net railway operating income $54,908,101.07 +$3,304,032.79 6.40 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Steam Rart Lines) 
Freicut TRAFFIC 








26. Freight service train-miles.... 28,674,552 + 1,027,286 3.72 
27. Tons carried—revenue freight. . 61,259,597 + 1,713,036 2.88 
28. Ton-miles—revenue freight.... 15,695,443,557 + 562,085,317 3.71 
29. Loaded cars per train........ 27.97 + 30 =1.08 
30. Net tons per train—all freight. 613.14 — 6.25 1.01 
31. Revenue per ton-mile—revenue 

ONERE: .0.6.00000000909008006 1.358 cents — .010 cents .73 
32. Average distance carried—reve- 

nue freight.......... (miles) 256.21 + 2.07 81 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

33. Passenger service train-miles. . 26,412,863 — 905,407 3.31 
34. Passengers carried—revenue... 12,932,911 — 970,566 6.98 
35. Passenger-miles—revenue ..... 1,737,915,936 — 67,790,955 3.75 
36. Passengers per train—revenue 

—S "rer 63.72 — 61 95 
37. Passenger revenue per passen- 

GOES cv cccccvccesccscees 2.755 cents — .062cents 2.26 
38. Average distance carried—reve- 

nue passengers..... .- (miles) 134.38 + 4.51 3.47 


The following tabulation gives the transportation operations 
for the five years 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, compared with 
1917, the last year prior to Federal control, and with 1921, the 
first complete year subsequent to Federal control, the figures 
being given in round thousand dollars: 





1928 1927 
Operating revenues .........eeeeeeees $300,104 $297,745 
Pap GORE. GE TeEF ec ccccccccecesoes 154.72 153.50 
Dar GOO, GE Wiese sccccceccencss 111.36 110.48 
Operating expenses ..........seeeeeee $216,734 $218,179 
Sy & fC ear re 179.71 180.91 
Par GHD, GE Bib e cc cccccccaseces 101.96 102.64 
Operating TAUIO .ccccccccccccccscccces 72.22 73.28 
Net revenue from railway operations... $83,370 $79,566 
a GU, GE Beiibdasicencncenuss 113.63 108.44 
Pee GE, GE Tei adscescncccncess 146.46 139.78 
Railway tax accttals......ccscccccess $21,525 $21,214 
BOP GR. GE Bete cccssseenensces 156.07 153.81 
Dee OOOG, OE Bice ccs cacesecess 138.52 136.52 
Net railway operating income......... $54,908 $51,604 
ee GORE. GE Free eh cicccicvescvec 88.20 82.89 
Pe Ce 00 Biss devas sensu eens 152.75 143.56 
Traffic units (ton-miles, all freight, plus 
three times passenger-miles)—millions 23,149 22,908 
ae GUN, GE Ml estceseciavenses 110.88 109.73 
fe ee 2 errr 132.65 131.27 


1926 1925 1924 1921 1917 
$298,801 $295,102 $291,727 $269,494 $193,971 
154.04 152.14 150.40 _— _ 
110.87 109.50 108.25 — _ 
$215,595 $217,762 $214,812 $212,572 $120,601 
178.77 180.56 178.12 _ — 
101.42 102.44 101.05 — _ 

72.15 73.79 73.63 78.88 62.17 
$83,206 $77,340 $76,915 $56,922 $73,370 
113.41 105.41 104.83 — _ 
146.18 135.87 135.12 — —_ 
$21,477 $21,340 $20,909 $15,539 $13,792 
155.72 154.73 161.60 _— _ 
138.21 137.33 134.56 _ _ 
$55,797 $50,043 $50,475 $35,947 $62,253 
89.63 80. 81.08 _— _ 
155.22 139.21 140.42 — — 
22,679 22,584 21,929 : 17,451 20,877 
108.63 108.18 105.04 —_ — 
129.96 129.41 125.66 —_ — 





account. Payments for 1928 amounted to $22,342,884.00, com- 
pared with $22,342,929.00 for 1927. The figures for this year 
include $30.00, and those for last year, $75.00, representing 
dividends on stocks of Transportation System Companies held 
by the public. 

Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 

The following table shows the Net Railway Operating Income 
and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for the year 
1928 compared with those for the year 1927: 











Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1928 — Decrease Cent. 
|, Average miles of road operated. 13,599.69 + 94.84 .70 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 
_Rattway OperaTinG REVENUES 
DL ccbcktsidcasausenases $222,360,880.87 +$5,744,246.83 2.65 
3. Passenger SbsbRS SOCCER STS CKEES 50,353,632.20 — 2,887,296.09 5.42 
4. Mail and express ............ 12,184,801.38 + 428,050.56 3.64 
5. All other transportation....... 8,808,333.75 — 603,792.03 6.42 
6. Incidental j0e0eenenseeseanees 7,399,352.36 — 213,053.34 2.80 
7. Joint facility—Credit ........ 307,803.86 — 90,846.34 22.79 
8. Joint facility—Debit ......:.. 1,310,776.87 — 18,688.20 1.45 
% Total railway operating reve- 
TD ccccndsescceevessese $300,104,027.55 +$2,358,621.39 79 
- Rattway Operatinc Expenses 


. Maintenance of way and struc- 
Ot scheceebndenatbhensé ee $38,753,847.86 —$2,218,242.45 5.41 
- Maintenance of equipment.... 51,676,503.65 + 945,197.01 1.86 

















_ rata! maintenance ......... $90,430,351.51 —$1,273,045.44 1.39 
a taffic ... ecccccesvescocccccs 7,245,258.66 + 459,716.08 6.77 
is Transportation ae 104,182,759.26 — 305,914.55 .29 
‘6 Uiscellaneous operations ...... 4,961,450.49 — 237,287.40 4.56 
: zeneral oe cececcccccccosceces 11,408,543.92 + 131,094.46 1.16 

Transportation for investment— 
DN sanacacabaudeccnnies 1,494,161.02 — 219,552.65 17.23 

18 = Total railway operating ex- 
PE . sinesesdsesescases $216,734,202.82 —$1,444,989.50 .66 

9. Net revenue from railway oper- 
WD isckeandubedeaebccare $83,369,824.73 +$3,803,610.89 4.78 
a Railway tax accruals ......... $21,525,425.43 + $311,913.08 1.47 
* Uncollectible railway revenues. . 75,568.19 — 56,555.50 42.80 
2 Rai ie —- 
} Railway operating income... $61,768,831.11 +$3,548,253.31 6.09 


4 -quipment rents—Net 7,018,072.68 + 58,184.73 10.35 


*157,342.64 — 413,964.21 _ 


‘Joint facility rents—Net...... 
iii 


* Credit, 
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As has been stated in reports for previous years, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provides that the railways shall receive a 
fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property held 
for and used in the service of transportation, such fair return 
being 534 per cent., as last fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under authority of the Act. Notwithstanding a 
steady increase in the volume of traffic handled, and the marked 
gain in operating efficiency as reflected in net revenue from 
railway operations, the existing rate structure, during each year 
since enactment of the Transportation Act, has failed to give 
your Company the fair return contemplated by the Act, the 
rate of return upon the book value of road and equipment of 
the lines constituting the Transportation System having been 
as follows: 





Se dvi ites csc Wenbeehicawesewakess yeereneeneeuues 3.36% 
DEE £66566 00k 6Ob U6 OOKNE SS 64004000 40S 40 SESS SOE DEES 4.29% 
DE hu bene n db dah Os ba debs bbe Gh knee Gib uses eee 4.81% 
DE dec dns Onn a ceace inn ween a weaeeaeee ceoeeas 3.99% 
Das sc ndtee Obed ket cbs CS NS Noe en kad 3.77% 
BED accdsedscdandandecesteeecdéeeduessseantdseunnenee 3.98% 
DE dest ccbéeoennces seus sis oeeedaedhonsekaneneeen 3.59% 
RR re ee ee ag ere rere eine Cmts Pe ee 3.76% 

ae: eles Ge SD Bic os xx cetinsdewndeus 3.94% 


The total Railway Operating Revenues for 1928, amounted to 
$300,104,027.55, and were the largest in the Company’s history, 
exceeding the previous high record established in 1926 by 
$1,303,029.49, and exceeding last year by $2,358,621.39. This was 
the result of an increase of 562,085,317 ton-miles, or 3.71 per 
cent., over the record established last year, in the volume of 
revenue freight carried by your lines. This increase in the 
volume of freight carried, resulted in an increase of $5,744,246.83 
in freight revenue, which was partly offset by a decrease of 
$2,887,296.09 in passenger revenue, due, principally, to automo- 
bile competition, and by a net decrease of $498,329.35 in other 
operating revenues, the result, principally, of a decrease in the 
earnings of tank steamers. 

The increase in operating revenues was accompanied by a 
decrease of $1,444,989.50 in operating expenses, an increase of 
$311,913.08 in taxes, and an increase of $187,665.02 in equipment 
and joint facility rents and other charges, the result being an 
increase of $3,304,032.79, or 6.40 per cent., in Net Railway 
Operating Income. 

On the Pacific Lines, freight revenues increased $5,442,603.10, 
or 3.53 per cent. This increase resulted from increased tonnage 
of nearly all products of agriculture, except oranges and barley; 
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increased tonnage of forest products; and increased tonnage of 
manufactures and miscellaneous commodities, partly offset by a 
decrease in the tonnage of mineral products. There was a 
decrease in the orange crop which caused a decrease in revenue 
of about $800,000. On the other hand there was an increase in 
the apple crop which brought a substantial increase in revenue. 
Other fruit crops were also greater, and the increased tonnage 
resulted in increased revenue, notwithstanding a 7% per cent. 
reduction in rates to transcontinental points, effective February 
10, 1928, on all deciduous fruits except apples, which caused a 
decrease in the revenue from grapes, although the tonnage 
handled was greater than in 1927. Freight revenue was also 
increased by a heavy west-bound movement of corn. These 
conditions, together with greatly improved crops of canteloupes, 
watermelons, sugar beets, and fresh vegetables (particularly 
lettuce), account for the increased revenue from agricultural 
products. The increase in revenues from forest products is the 
result of a more stabilized condition of the lumber industry; 
an improved demand for lumber in the East; and a large in- 
crease in the box shook movement, caused by the increased pro- 
duction of fruits, vegetables, and melons. The increase in reve- 
nue from manufactures and miscellaneous commodities is the 
result, principally, of an increase in the tonnage of automobiles 
and parts, the production of automobiles in 1928 having ex- 
ceeded that of 1927 by approximately 950,000 cars and trucks; 
of an increase in the tonnage of gasoline, brought about, prin- 
cipally, by the increased production and distribution of automo- 
biles; and of a large increase in the tonnage of potash fertilizer 
originating, principally, at Trona, California. The decrease in 
the tonnage of mineral products was due, principally, to a de- 
crease in coal shipments from Dawson, New Mexico, to the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, for locomotive use; 
and to a decreased movement of coal from Utah to California, 
caused by producers not making the usual price reductions on 
coal for summer storage. 

On the Texas and Louisiana Lines, freight revenues increased 
$666,099.81, or 1.26 per cent. This increase was the result, 
principally, of increased tonnage of agricultural products, prac- 
tically all commodities under this classification, except bananas, 
showing gratifying increases, due, principally, to larger crops 
of cotton, rice, melons, and potatoes, in the territory served by 
these lines, and to increased tonnage of fruits, fresh vegetables, 
and other perishables from California and from the Rio Grande 
Valley. The decreased movement of bananas is due to the fact 
that a large proportion of this tonnage formerly received at 
Gulf ports for the West, is now moving via the Panama Canal. 
There was an increase in the tonnage of automobiles and parts, 
due to increased production; and an increase in the tonnage 
of brick, cement, tile, and other manufactures, due to increased 
building activities and to generally improved business condi- 
tions. The above mentioned increases were partly offset by a 
decrease in the tonnage of animal products, due to a shortage 
of cattle which caused higher prices for meat and packing house 
products, thus decreasing the demand therefor; by a decrease 
in the tonnage of forest products, due to increased use of sub- 
stitutes and of fir from the Northwest; by a decrease in the 
tonnage of petroleum and gasoline, due to shifting of trade 
territory and to pipe line and truck competition; and by de- 
creased tonnage of iron and steel articles and machinery, due, 
principally, to decreased construction of pipe line and oil tank 
facilities. 

On the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, freight revenues 
decreased $364,456.08, or 3.84 per cent. This decrease is due, 
principally, to a decrease in the tonnage of cotton arid cotton 
linters, the result of a short cotton crop in Texas and Louisiana 
last year, and of the strike in the New England textile mills; 
to Panama Canal and tramp steamer competition on railroad 
ties; and to the after effects of the flood, last year, in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Passenger revenues decreased $2,887,296.09, or 5.42 per cent., 
of which a decrease of $1,840,742.20 allocated to the Pacific 
Lines, and a decrease of $1,158,949.21 to the Texas and Louisi- 
ana Lines, such decreases being partly offset by an increase of 
$112,395.32 on Southern Pacific Steamship Lines. While the 
decrease on the rail lines is attributable in part to the competi- 
tion of the Panama-Pacific Line which, in January, 1928, estab- 
lished a steamship passenger service between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, via the Panama Canal; and to increased travel to 
Europe, which has diverted tourists from the Pacific Coast; 
the major part of the decrease is due to the more extensive use 
of private automobiles and to the continued and increased 
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competition of motor coach lines, which, through coordination 
and consolidation of services are reaching out for transcont. 
nental and other long haul traffic. The increase of $112,395.39 
on Southern Pacific Steamship Lines is attributable to the 
placing in service during 1928 of the new S. S. “Dixie,” of 
12,440 tons displacement, which has attracted considerable new 
business owing to her superior accommodations. 

The following tabulation, giving for the past five years the 
fluctuations in gross passenger revenue, contrasted with the 
fluctuations in gross revenues other than passenger, indicates 
the extent to which automobile competition has affected the 
passenger business of your lines: 


Gross Passenger Gross Revenues Other 





Revenue Than Passenger 
, uae, Yl ae ———_., 
. ¥ : Decrease Increase 
Year For the Year During For the Year During 
ear ’ 
Year ended December —_ 
Ss eee 4baKevan $62,158,876 -- $225,045,759 ome 
Year ended December aaa a 
91, 1986 ....0000 $58,818,668 $3,340,208 $232,908,352 $7.62 503 
Year ended December ii <p 
Wy SE becdaces 56,292,247 2,526,421 238,809,507 5.901.155 
Year ended December — 
2 Faeerrs 55,262,330 1,029,917 243,538,668 729.16] 
Year ended December p — 
eee 53,240,928 2,021,402 244,504,47 5 
Year ended December ‘An — 
a eee ++ 50,353,632 2,887,296 249,750,395 5,245,917 
Average per year for waite: 
the five years.... 54,793,561 2,361,049 241,902,280 4,940,927 


The gross revenues of your lines from all business, other 
than passenger, increased from $225,045,759 for the year 1923 
to $249,750,395 for the year 1928. This is an average increase 
per year for the five years, of $4,940,927, and represents a steady 
increase in the traffic handled, implying a condition of pros- 
perity, which, ordinarily, would indicate that there should be a 
corresponding proportionate increase in passenger revenue. As 
will be seen, however, passenger revenue, instead of increasing 
has shown a steady decline, decreasing from $62,158,876 for the 
year 1923, to $50,353,632 for the year 1928, or an average de- 
crease for each year of the five year period of $2,361,049. As 
indicated in the annual reports for the years under considera- 
tion, this decline is due, chiefly, to the increasing inroads of 
motor coach and other automobile competition. To meet this 
condition, and to effect certain economies in train service, your 
Company caused the incorporation, in April, 1927, of the South- 
ern Pacific Motor Transport Company, which commenced op- 
erations last year by the establishment of certain motor coach 
lines, as set forth on page 24 of last year’s annual report. 
Since its establishment last year this service has been actively 
extended, which matter is dealt with under the heading, 
“Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company,” further on in 
this report. 

All Other Transportation Revenue decreased $603,792.03, or 
6.42 per cent. This is the result, principally, of a decrease in 
the revenue of Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, due to 
falling off in the demand for tank steamers for transportation 
of commercial oil and to decreased rates on the tonnage 
handled. This decrease in the revenue of the Steamship Lines 
was partly offset by increased revenues of the rail lines from 
switching and from the operation of automobile ferries. 

Incidental Revenue decreased $213,053.34, or 2.80 per cent, 
due, principally, to abnormal revenues last year for detouring 
trains in the flood districts of Louisiana, and to credit adjust- 
ments of miscellaneous rentals last year. 

Maintenance of Way and Structures decreased $2,218,242.45, 
or 5.41 per cent. This decrease is due, principally, to the com- 
pletion in the early part of last year of the work, begun in 
1926, of bringing certain portions of your line up to main line 
standard, to fit them for use as a part of through traffic routes 
established through the construction of new lines; to a de 
crease in the charge to operating expenses on account of re- 
tirements in connection with additions and betterments, whi 
is the result of the large expenditures for improvements to the 
property in previous years; to a decrease in tie renewals, 
brought about by the constantly increasing percentage of treated 
ties in the track; and to decreases in prices of maintenance 
materials. These decreases were partly offset by increases ™ 
the wages paid to maintenance forces. The following table, 
giving the principal items of materials used in repairs and fe 
newals during the past six years, shows that the property has 
been maintained up to your Company’s usual high standard: 


Mateerrat Usep 1n REPAtRS AND RENEWALS 

) 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

New steel rail, track miles.............++. 506.77 536.82 510.14 349.09 403,32 458.12 
Ties, number ..... geeeessnuccensscceseoes 4,289,056 4,431,318 4,832,239 4,767,408 3,973,715 3,971,158 
Ties, number per mile...........+-seeeeees 214 225 248 252 922 245 
SE, SENT Sccnacesvsssesscctseses 6,981,084 6,442,358 7,516,596 6,162,239 5,485,332 5,390,530 
DET TE iunssickbdetecesensecces 666,291 403,417 489,580 883,017 766,208 825,745 
EE MTU, -santuconéunneseasevetoes 23,540,807 24,057,955 27,528,359 37,661,011 32,023,097 26,465.52 
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Maintenance of Equipment increased $945,197.01 or 1.86 per 
cent., which is the result, principally, of the increase in the vol- 
yme of freight traffic handled by your lines. 

Traffic Expenses increased $459,716.08, or 6.77 per cent., due, 
principally, to increases in the expenses of outside agencies, in 


advertising, and in expenses of industrial and development 
bureaus. ™ 

Transportation Expenses decreased $305,914.55, or .29 per 
cent., which was made up of an increase of $211,855.70 on the 
rail lines and a decrease of $517,770.25 on the Steamship Lines. 
The increase on the rail lines was caused, mainly, by increases 
aggregating $1,433,000 in the pay of yardmen and trainmen, due 
to an increase of 3.71 per cent. in the ton-miles of freight 
traffic handled and to increases in the rates of pay (including 
back pay for the year 1927 for locomotive firemen) ; and by a 
decrease of $1,038,000 in the cost of fuel for locomotives, due 
to the decreased price of fuel and to the saving in fuel con- 
sumption. The constant campaign carried on for years to re- 
duce fuel consumption in locomotives, has been reflected by a 
gradual but large reduction in the amount of fuel used in pro- 
portion to the ton-miles of traffic moved. The reduction in 
pounds of fuel used per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1928, com- 
pared with 1927, amounted to 1.22 per cent. in passenger serv- 
ice, and 2.80 per cent. in freight service. The value of the 
economy realized in 1928, compared with 1927, amounted to 
$456,920, and in 1928 compared with 1913, to $12,158,588. The 
following table shows results obtained in fuel economy in 1928, 
compared with the preceding two years, and with the year 1913: 


LocomMoTIvVE FvEL 
PERFORMANCE 


1928 1927 
Pounds of fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles: 
POSURE GEEUEED co cccccccccessesese 12 
Freight SerWice .ccccccccccccceccsess 11 
Value of fuel saved in 


3 125.56 
2 119.88 


ee EB ns cpa eheeenesddetbectetedenessCsenteshessueneben 
SS OTe eT TT TT TUT ree Te eT TCT TCT ere 
ee GUE Bann 0666509466 05.9606560000 be 0h00 de SSK skbOREs SHAH 0b08 
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issue of $4,815,000, par value, of Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Equipment Trust Certificates authorized, all of which were 
issued during the year, pursuant to authority of Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order dated August 14, 1928, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7062. The certificates are dated August 1, 
1928; they mature serially, in lots of $321,000 on August 
1 of each year from 1929 to 1943, both inclusive; and have 
attached dividend warrants entitling the holders to dividends 
at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum trom August 1, 1928, 
payable semi-annually on February 1 and August 1. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the trust all certificates were guar- 
anteed by the Southern Pacific Company. 

On January 26, 1928, the Executive Committee of the South- 
ern Pacific Company authorized the issue of $29,400,000, par 
value, of Forty-Year Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds, to provide funds for the retirement of a like amount of 
Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. (Collateral Trust) Gold Bonds, 
which latter bonds were called for redemption on May 1, 1928. 
All the bonds so authorized were issued during the year, 
pursuant to authority of Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order dated February 23, 1928, in Finance Docket No. 6722. 
By issuing $29,400,000 of Four and One-Half Per Cent. Bonds, 
to retire a like amount of Five Per Cent. Bonds, a considerable 
reduction in fixed charges will be effected. The new bonds are 
dated March 1, 1928, are payable on March 1, 1968, and bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum from March 1, 
1928, payable semi-annually on March 1 and September 1. 

The net decrease during the year in funded debt of Southern 








COMPARISON OF 1928 





WITH 
ny ae neeuiin = 
1926 1913 1927 1926 1913 
126.35 206.67 — 1.22% — 1.84% —39.99% 
124.67 192.83 — 2.80% — 6.54% —39.57% 
i asian te ah ea Ole Sian ak ech acer wien Marne eens bain ee ae $456,920 
CCSCOSEECE OS 0 O0090) 0040000 655000655 08405008 S068 EEOC SE 1,043,644 
EE ey Pe ee Ee Fe re arr 12,158,588 





The decrease in Transportation Expenses of the Steamship 
Lines was the result, principally, of a decrease in the operation 





Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $1,384,879.14, as follows: 


Funpep Dest Retirep DurING THE YEAR 


Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust Certificates maturing during the year, paid off 


critter hha tithe eeskaw nna kawend ede mh baw $5,520,600.00 


‘Southern Pacific Company Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. (Collateral Trust) Gold Bonds, called for redemption May 1, 1928 ............ 29,400,000.00 
Alamogordo & Sacramento Mountain Railway Company Thirty-Year First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, purchased from the public and 


held alive in treasury of Southern Pacific Company 


Central Pacific Railway Company Three and One-Half Per Cent. Mortgage Bonds: 


Retired from proceeds of sale of lands ......cccccccccccccccccccces 


Retired by sinking fund 


Bonds of El Paso & Southwestern subsidiary companies, acquired from _the public during the year in exchange for an_ equal amount of 
irst and Refunding Mortgage Five 


aso & Southwestern R. R. Co. 


suant to El Paso & Southwestern Refunding Plan approved by Interstate Commerce Commission, December 26, 1923 
Other funded debt held by the public retired during the year ............ 


L Total funded debt held by the public retired during the year ... 
ess 


BE Ade CACECER WE OSS CODES SC CUR SEMEL RENE EES BN 118,000.00 
i , _ (eins aekewaaes eae $436,000.00 

ea aaa ee saat oa We wa aw ee Rares eee ee 25,000.00 461,000.00 
er Cent. Bonds owned by Southern Pacific Company, pur- 

ission, December 26, 1923 ............... 322,000.00 

(EUG VGRSENEDSADKWESA DRA 6S CaCK sche bene sae baubnebenecahue 100,279.14 

cicaS hae ee RRhEe Reb eke eink kee ee Meee haeteanaee seas eas $35,921,879.14 


Funvep Dest Issuep Durinc THE YEAR 
Southern Pacific Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. Equipment Trust Certificates, Series K, issued during the year to 


provide for the construction and acquisition of new rolling stock 
Southern Pacific Company Forty-Year Four and One-Half 


eh hg a ares mich Mile Staie i Scheid ine wach mh Ae Bias $4,815,000.00 


er Cent. Gold Bonds, issued during the year to provide funds 


for the retirement of a like amount of Twenty-Year Five Per Cent. (Collateral Trust) Gold Bonds which were called 


Se I I og old ir aa ola us clea 'ba oie aS nina wee eae ee 


El Paso & 


$6 CaOKe Ske oO ERE ESSE SRS SERD SEES MOSS ERO ee 0a 2:0 29,400,000.00 


outhwestern Railroad Company First and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds delivered to the public 


during the year, in exchange for an equal amount, par value, of bonds of El Paso & Southwestern subsidiary companies, 


in accordance with El Paso & Southwestern Refunding Plan, as explained above ..............ccceeeeeeecceeneeeuee 


Total funded debt issued to the public during the year ............ 
Decrease in funded debt held by the public ....................... 





322,000.00 
ee Te eee Tee ee er ree 34,537,000.00 
6 ge eH A es. al sec Seger RHE $1,384,879.14 








of tank steamers. 

Miscellaneous Operations decreased $237,287.40, or 4.56 per 
cent. due, principally, to decreased dining car operations re- 
sulting from decreased passenger travel. 

General Expenses increased $131,094.46, or 1.16 per cent., 
due, principally, to increased pension and relief department ex- 
penses of $104,000 and to an increase in valuation expenses of 
Railway Tax Accruals increased $311,913.08, or 1.47 per cent., 
due to increased income taxes and to increased rates and assess- 
ments for local and state taxes. 

Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 

The decrease during the year in capital stocks of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $600.00, as follows: 

Capital stocks of Transportation System Companies, acquired 
MONE UN ne $600.00 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 
. To provide for the construction and acquisition of new roll- 


ing stock, an equipment trust, known as “Southern Pacific 
Ompany Equipment Trust, Series K,” was created, and an 


Investment Assets—Southern Pacific Lines 
The following is a brief description of the investment assets 
of the Transportation System, reported in the balance sheet, 
viz: 


INVESTMENT IN TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY ............ $1,458,369,269.86 
Book value of investment in transportation property 
carried on the books of the companies comprising the 
Transportation System, consisting of 13,634 miles of 
first main track, 972 miles of additional main tracks, 
5,895 miles of yard tracks and sidings, the Com- 
pany’s terminals at Galveston, a ten-story office build- 
ing in San Francisco, 2,427 locomotives, 2,805 pas- 
senger-train cars, 82,469 freight-train cars, 5,713 
company service cars, 23 ocean steamships, 2 river 
steamships, 13 automobile ferry boats, 14 passenger 
ferry and car transfer boats, 11 tugs, 73 barges, and 
20 other vessels, the whole forming a transcontinental 
system extending from New York via New Orleans 
and Galveston, to San Francisco, California, and to 
Portland, Oregon, with a line extending from Ogden, 
Utah, to San Francisco, California. 
INGE: SD chee te ee an cccs Aiba wabbdnde Ded 
Sinking funds for the redemption of outstanding funded 
debt, consisting principally of $19,700,000, par value, 
bonds of Transportation System Companies, $1,838,- 
000, par value, bonds of other companies, and $272,- 
143.79 cash in hands of Trustees. 
MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY ..............00005 


21,351,455.82 


2,940,553.85 
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BALANCE SHEET OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Combined 











Assets—Decemper 31, 1928, Comparep with DecemBeER 31, 1927, 
ExcLtupinGc Orrsettinc AccoUnts 
+ Increase 
December 31, 1928 — Decrease 
Assets 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road and equipment...... $1,457,765,340.83 +$25,446,588.36 
Improvements on leased railway property 603,929,03 + 53,099.47 
Den GOED.  c0cs.00 cddsevavesoaseces 21,351,455.82 + 1,082,151.29 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 
GEE nbd badndock ences cucahbenececes 2,220,650.46 + 609,036.54 
Miscellaneous physical property........ 2,940,553.85 — 91,206.09 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
PE ccsceuncieubeobansisecheenes 367,381,808.72 — 1,236,596.01 
Se cccnemh hee oa eae 148,359,675.22 — 314,036.58 
_—— } Cost inseparable ........ 54,774,260.15 + 477,100.00 
Stocks > 
Bonds Cost inseparable ........ 2,249,825.00 + 2,249,825.00 
Advances 
DE. cceceeeeedeieveessneeseanonss 24,419,757.93 — 343,624.09 
cc nckéadadcenetecureenents 45,914,019.83 + 3,752,570.82 
Other investments: 
DOGG oceccecicesrecesceseonseeeoss 61,878.12 — 22.634.74 
PD edcéobebesendess db oeeeeesesees 2,576,751.85 — 6,400.00 
DD c cbatesnnsceuatevectacenseuwe 557,179.85 + 127,646.03 
6 c55 0060006564 0ed RSC RODS 43,126.29 + 5,739.67 
DOMED soc ccccccscescoceveces 1,177,395.08 + 92,208.62 
BE citcecbesabetedcseocesdanads $2,132,397,608.03 +$31,881,468.29 
Current Assets 
Gee. gn cacndensepeceasesconeessverses $24,449,427.17 + $394,872.56 
Demand loans and deposits..........-. 10,617,501.41 + 1,596,687.85 
Special deposits ......ccccccscescccees 46,598.60 — 45,153.96 
Loans and bills receivable buneb ebewne ee 762,298.72 + 43,954.46 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 3,467,770.41 + 441,624.39 


Net balance receivable from agents and 


79,136.80 
3,382,577.53 
3,395,167.53 


1,701,323.38 





GOMGNGIOTD ccccccccccccccccocceecs 2,907,409.85 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable...... 10,638,079.29 
Material and supplliics.........e..0e0e. 33,154,663.74 
Interest and dividends receivable....... 2,687 ,794.31 
PEER GOREIUEREE coccccvesccceeececcce 5,000.00 
Geer GUISES GOSSND co ccccccccccccecess 1,846,093.98 

acenteeetetsesdencoucvend $90,582,637.48 


+ 
+ © '112/414.08 
+ 
+ 


$4,153,995.96 








Dererrep Asszts 




















Working fund advances ..........++-- $136,390.78 + $26,840.88 
Insurance and other funds.............. 35,810.00 + 10,450.00 
Other deferred assets ........-ceeeee: 2,626,168.47 + 287,840.00 
Bete cicosces (sd teeiavdemesawee $2,798,369.25 + $325,130.88 
Unapjyustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 
DOD i ccdcnse te kdéecasencree $208,217.07 + $67,368.87 
Discount on capital stock............+.+. 3,813,600.00 — 175,000.00 
Discount on funded debt.............+- 3,281,296.83 + 847,204.77 
Other unadjusted debits ............+. 10,296,725.16 — 343,466.86 
Securities issued or assumed — 
SUOEOE ccccccccescesscesecsens 2,179,575.00 = 
Securities issued or wooeoes io reeeaco eae 101,250.00 — 
BE déveccarevavcsdsadndvennds $17,599,839.06 + $396,106.78 
Gn (ONE. cacukiscvasccnccones $2,243,378,453.82 +$36,756,701.91 





(@) Excluded from total assets, and a corresponding amount excluded 


from outstanding funded debt, in accordance with 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


regulations of 








Investment Assets (Continued) 


Book value of terminal and other real estate acquired 

in anticipation of future use. 
INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMEANIES 

Investments in_ securities of Transportation System 
Companies, which are included in the outstanding obli- 
gations as shown by the balance sheet, but which are 
owned within the system; 

Investments in securities of, and advances to, Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies and Jointly Controlled 
Affiliated Companies collateral to, but not a part of, 
the Transportation System, representing, principally, 
investments as follows: 

Electric Railways in California (full owner- 
ship), owning 45 electric locomotives, 
1 steam locomotive, 4 gas-electric loco- 
motives, 551 motor cars, 19 motor car 
trailers, 581 freight-train cars, 101 com- 
pany service cars, and 1 quesiee launch 
—operated mileage 
(The above railways also own 198 auto 

buses, 4 auto trucks, 2 auto service 
cars, and 1 auto business car used in 
operation of 212 miles of auto bus 
routes) 

Electric Railways (one-third ownership), 
owning 4 electric locomotives, 15 motor 
cars, 2 motor car trailers, 33 freight- 
train cars, and 2 company service cars 
—operated mileage ae 


872.84 


56.20 


$643 ,099,346.85 


[ Apvertissment) 
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DECEMBER 31, 1927 
’ 
EXcLubDING OFFsETTING Accounts 








+ Increase 
teasing: December 31, 1928 — Decrease 
Liabilities 
Capitat Stock 
Southern Pacific Com- 
Pl ssaneueenctennas $372,380,905.64 
Transportation System 
CUD ha scenceses 397,891,900.00 
WEE Kecciansnane $770,272,805.64 
ee OP Oe I, cv canc iiccncaserves $372,402,165.64 — $600.00 
Held within the system.............. 397,870,640.00 — 137,400.00 
IE ook in dciexsansiiendi $770,272,805.64 — $138,000.00 
Premium on capital stock of Southern 
EE niccknccesecedadeban $6,304,440.00 _ 
SD incdeldnwssnteusadetaaalss $776,577,245.64 — $138,000.00 
—<—<—<——— 
GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 
Grants in aid of construction........... $502,601.87 + $152,847.44 








Lone Term Dest 
Funded debt unmatured: 
=" Pacific Com- 


—____ 


— $1,384,879.14 
+ 515,466.68 


— $869,412.46 
+ 5,682,964.61 





DT kKetuwkseeknesas $238,836,885.00 
Siemaperiation System 
Companies ........ 497,188,969.19 
WOE -vcvencdsseds $736,025,854.19 
3 kf ft eer errr $604,432,747.26 
Held within the system............ 131,593,106.93 
ee OE BR on cc cecncacns $736,025,854.19 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies: 
ED dasccustncnvededaenaa 52,264,373.78 
WE: *dbdetheneindeednsiedseeber $788,290,227.97 


+ $4,813,552.15 








Current Lriasiitizs 

















Loans and bills payable............... $40,000.00 + $21,284.95 
Traffic and car-service balances payable. . 4,514,406.96 — 769,630.20 
Audited accounts and wages payable.... 16,856,184.14 +  1,060,600.02 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........ 1,533,560.39 + 77,564.03 
Interest matured unpaid .............. 264,626.55 — 9,090.50 
Interest payable January Ist.......... 3,793,162.50 — 7,460.00 
Dividends matured unpaid ............ 39,363.21 — 8,928.00 
Dividends payable January Ist......... 5,585,713.50 — 
Funded debt matured unpaid.......... 81,000.00 — 9,000.00 
Unmatured interest accrued............ 6,792,963.22 + 286,496.31 
Unmatured rents accrued ............ 167,735.82 + 22,910.72 
Other current liabilities .............. 957,819.59 + 140,116.42 
pe ee eae $40,626,535.88 + $804,863.75 
DererRReED LIABILITIES 
Other deferred liabilities .............. $353,034.87 + $46,583.62 
Unapjustep Crepits 
:. oS ear sets $8,650,175.14 + $90,826.22 
Insurance and casualty reserves........ 3,282,326.21 + 162,209.01 
Accrued depreciation—Road .......... 2,799,040.92 + 42,013.69 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment ..... 113,714,185.63 + 9,768,346.65 
Other unadjusted credits ....... ' 40,312,641.76 — 1,803,457.69 
, ere = wer ee $168,758,369.66 + $8,259,937.88 








Corporate SuRPLUS 





Additions to property through income 
OE WEEE i cxcowies0sdodecsecvcs $9,596,724.00 + $292,102.63 
Funded debt retired through income and 
SE dndcscedducbensncnes seeces 24,628,246.05 — 237,272.47 
Sy DN GUTOR ac ccacteciscecnes 20,576,844.10 +  1,095,980.94 
Appropriated surplus not _ specifically 
SRUNNONE * oc cdcccsusessecdopaddeces 3,818,177.83 — 
Total appropriated surplus....... $58,619,991.98 + $1,150,811.10 
Profit and loss—Balance.............. 409,650,445.95 t 21, 666,105.97 
Total corporate surplus.......... $468,270,437.93 4+-$22,816,917.07 








GU GRURE  cccccccicccccseseces $2,243,378,453.82 


4$36,756,701.91 


—— 





—— 





Investment Assets (Continued) 


Steam Railways (full ownership), owning 
112 steam locomotives, 131 passenger- 
train cars, 1,251 freight-train cars, and 
412 ange service regininneenE 
mileage . 

Steam Railways ‘(half ownership), owning 
90 steam locomotives, 235 passenger- 
train cars, 1,631 freight-train cars, 381 
company service cars. 8 automobile and 

, me ferry boats, and 1 anes 

unch—operated mileage 


1,535.43 


804.49 


(The above jointly owned steam rail- 
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Investment Assets (Continued) 


ways include the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, with operated mileage of 
477.56, full control of which was ac- 
uired in January, 1929, as shown 
further on under the heading “Ac- 
quisition of full control of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company.’’) 
Total operated mileage of railways col- 
lateral to, but not a part of, the Trans- 
portation System ......sseeeeeseeeees 3,268.96 


Automotive Transportation Companies (full owner- 
ship), owning 151 auto buses, 6 auto business 
cars, 5 auto service cars, and 8 auto trucks, 
operating over 4,986 miles of auto bus routes. 
Although this service is operated independently, 
it is coordinated with, and constitutes an ex- 
tension of, the steam train service of your 
Company’s transportation lines; | 

Land Companies (full ownership), owning 8,789,273 
acres of land in various states traversed by the 
Southern Pacific Lines; and 5,902 town lots. 
Of these town lots, 2,873 are located in the 
State of Texas; 644 in the State of Nevada; 
and 2,385 in the State of California, of which 
953 are located in Los Angeles and vicinity; 

Oil Companies (full ownership), owning 2,444 acres 
(including 1,925 acres fully owned and 519 
acres jointly owned), and holding under lease 
30,066 acres of producing and prospective oil 
lands in Texas and Louisiana, tovether with 
ownership of mineral rights in 84,159 acres of 
prospective oil lands in Texas. Number of 
producing wells, 144. Annual production about, 
1.800,000 barrels; 

Timber Lands (full ownership): 21,567 acres of 
timber lands and 44,925 acres of other lands, 
including 2 saw mills; 

Coal Lands (full ownership): 22,688 acres of coal 
lands in Oregon and Colorado, 6,321 acres of 
prospective coal lands in Texas, and 2,502 acres 
of lignite, clay, and other lands in Texas and 
Louisiana; 

Terminal Companies (full ownership), owning 25 
acres of land in the City of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, with improvements, including three two- 
story market buildings, and one seven-story, two 
six-story, and one four-story warehouse build- 
ings situated on the line of Southern Pacific in 
the heart of the wholesale district of Los 
Angeles; 

Southern Pacific Building Co. (full ownership), 
owning a nine-story office building at Houston, 
Texas; 

Associated Pipe Line Co. (one-third ownership), 
owning 561 miles of oil pipe line serving Cali- 
fornia oil fields; 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. (half ownership), operat- 
ing 40,513 refrigerator cars serving Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Western Pacific 
lines; and 

Stock interest, as indicated, in following companies 
operating railroad terminal facilities: 

E] Paso (Texas) Union Passenger Depot Co., 
50 per cent; 
Ft. Worth (Texas) Union Passenger Station 
Co., 50 per cent; 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. (Portland, Ore.), 
20 per cent; 
Ogden (Utah) Union Railway & Depot Co., 
50 per cent; 
Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.) 12.50 per 
cent. 
Orxer INVESTMENTS si OEE ears ee ET ee 6,636,981.65 
Of this amount, $2,202,383.61 represents cash in hands 
of Trustee, to be applied in payment for new equip- 
ment; and the remainder represents, principally, in- 
vestments in outside securities. 


re $2,132,397,608.03 





Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The increase during the year in Investment in Road and 
qupment of the Transportation System, as shown in the 
balance sheet, amounted to $25,446,588.36, as follows: 


Expenditures for Road Extensions ....... $902,987.75 
Expenditures for Rolling Stock .......... 8,065,710.68 
Expenditures for Floating Equipment...... 270,145.38 


Expenditures for Other Additions and 
RE, Gc Serasuekadosoee nent 22,048,416.41 


Add CR ND 6 6.5 ia.bescgscnnsvewnnsness $31,287,260.22 


Investment in Road and Equipment of the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad at April 1, 1928, on which date such 
company was taken into the Transportation System, 
as explained further on under the heading “Acquisi- 
tion of Control of the Texas Midland Railroad” ... 3,605,449.69 


$34,892,709.91 





Deduct 


Improvements to property held under lease, 
_ ided in above expenditures, trans- 
erred to “Improvements on Leased 


Adj Railway Property” are ken $53,099.47 
justments in construction accounts, com- 
pleted lines a . oesS's 95,326.17 
Toperty retired, equipment vacated, and 
other adjustments .................+. 9,297,695.91 9,446,121.55 





Net increase in Investment in Road and Equip- 
ment ; 


ce OWES heeeesnDashee bach Oeneeus $25,446,588.36 


(Apverrise usr) 


The following table shows the number of units of each class 
of rolling stock owned at December 31, 1928, and at December 
31, 1927, and the number of units of each class added and re- 


tired during year: 
Changes During 


Owned Owned the Year 
Class Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 Added * Retired 
Locomotives ...... 2,427 2,448 42 63 
Passenger-train cars 2,805 2,896 69 160 
Freight-train cars . 82,469 82,213 1,487 1,231 
Company service 
equipment ...... 5,713 5,860 532 679 





* Includes 17 locomotives, 16 passenger-train cars, 191 freight-train cars, 
and 16 units of company service equipment, acquired with Texas Midl 
Railroad taken into System April 1, 1928. 

Balance Sheet and Income Account of Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies 

Below will be found a condensed balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, and a condensed income account for the year 1928, 
of all separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Compan- 
ies, combined: 





BALANCE SHEET Dec. 31, 1928 
ASSETS 
5, DE EE oe 6:5 05 se oseenesceeseesrsonsees $253,022,652.95 
SO Stee es cers ceceeveeeens 319,460.86 
3. Investments in affiliated companies—Stocks ........... 809,090.12 
4. lnvestments in affliated companies—Bonds ........... 418,950.00 
5. Investments in affiliated companies—Advances ........ 38,502,075.07 
GS EES bbc vtec ccecscceccecousecdunsaenee's 17,591,850.62 
i RRR ee em ere 1,236,552.90 
i, EE I, 65 0 nb 2045404 SR KKEEESE EERO ADDO 3,307,709.22 
Dy Be SN GED oc cee cecctucecesécccouceetaccs 3,819,108.23 
SE, EEE 65, nba cdc esuncens de oéanessekensaenenane 485,021.73 
Be PE SI ccc cuwndeoeeechssheeeseenseseeeonnen 1,986,023.46 
i I I on cca cacao esacndeneesnseseoe 11,196,338.96 
Be, Ge GES MEE occa ccucccccsésioveseceeosess 19,860,090.33 
14. NE TI: 4-606 0 hn nnn 06eeesecseuennees ... -$352,554,924.39 
LIABILITIES 
ree rer ee ee re *$148,471,460.00 
is SE EE GEE wc ccccocuscecsasnddcateaeesc 535,151.75 
17. Funded debt: : 
(a) Held by the public ............ $30,864,000.00 
(b) Held within the system ........ 29,968,000.00 
Ca. .oee reer ee 60,832,000.00 
18. Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies ............ 64,501,215.57 
ih SE, CEE iv ccncenetsvcessunnce Be EO 3,945,556.47 
ih cE ce edeee SRE ORR CORE OES 122,586.19 
en eee 14,330,904.60 
22. Reserve for amortization of property investment ....... 10,066,052.64 
Ss ee CT ED 4b. 656. 06:00 0006 ns008s ineneees 13,896,426.60 
24. WD EE, arksaven: doesticucganaewaneoenees $316,701,353.82 
25. Additions to property through income and surplus ..... $1,434,340.97 
26. Sinking fund reserves ; Ree Oe Pe Pa Oe 364,686.52 
27. Appropriated surplus not specifically invested ......... 700,000.00 
et Se ID on c.0-cncdececkedeecesnnecnecas 33,354,543.08 
29. ee SE ID ba dae vc cecnnseesinsasscsss $35,853,570.57 
30. SE ME va nine kdlekuereankebad keke dddee ae $352,554,924.39 
Year Ended 
P INCOME ACCOUNT Dec. 31, 1928 
EEE SE ere eer re ee $34,477,153.69 
32. Operating expenses (including depreciation) .......... 27,.786,270.62 
33. Net revenue from operations ............eseeeee% $6,690,883.07 
| RRB re) RR aE a 2,549,612.56 
35. Uncollectible railway revenues ............000eeseeees 204.66 
36. Equipment and joint facility rents—Net ............. 401,957.28 
$3. Be: GE BRUNE occ cnn ccvscieviceen eseee $3,739,108.57 
err rrr eee 1,242,544.80 
39, NN I i eg oe ede ee eee ae $4,981,653.37 
Oe, a aa Ce IN iia 5 i vik. ob060 ess oso 0Kense $2,994,184.77 
41. Other deductions from gross income ..............0+. 1,139,444.56 
42. ee EE, Sb ebkdcinoduacabesseennan elena $4,133,629.33 
43. III so aed cate a Afardc hee wake pe a aeieehe eae $848,024.04 
44. Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds .... ~~ $31,820.00 


45. Income balance transferred to credit of profit and loss $816,204.04 





* The aniount of outstanding capital stock includes $1,300.00 owned by 
Directors and $52,910.00 owned by the public; the remaining $148,417,250.00 
being owned within the system. 


Claim for Closing Colorado River Break 


On page 22 of last year’s report, mention was made ‘of a 
suit hrought under an Act of Congress, by your Company, in 
the Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., to enforce its claim 
against the Government of the United States, for the sum of 
$1,113,677.42, expenditures incurred over twenty-one years ago, 
at the instance of President Roosevelt, in closing a break in 
the Colorado River to protect the Imperial Valley. 

On April 12, 1928, United States Court of Claims Commis- 
sioner, John M. Lewis, filed his findings, allowing your Com- 
pany, on account of its claim, the sum of $1,012.700. Govern- 
ment counsel has however, excepted to the findings of the 
Commissioner. Briefs have been filed by your Company and 
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by the Government and the case is now on the calendar of 
the Court of Claims for oral argument. 

After submission to that Court, it may, by its judgment, 
affirm the findings of the Commissioner, or the Court may 
make independent findings of its own as to the amount due. 
The parties have the right to appeal. If no appeal be taken, 
it will then be in order for Congress, by appropriation, to pay 
the claim as finally determined. 


New Line From Klamath Falls, Oregon, to Alturas, Calif. 


On page 24 of last year’s annual report, mention was made 
of the construction by your Company of a line extending from 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, through Cornell, California, to a con- 
nection with the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway near Al- 
turas, California, a distance of about 95 miles. 

The construction of this line was resumed during 1928, and 
at the end of the year grading had been completed, ready for 
rails and ties, on about 12 miles, and was under way along the 
remaining 83 miles of the line. It is expected that the line 
will be placed in operation during the latter part of 1929. 


Extension of Oregon, California and Eastern Railway 


On pages 22 and 23 of last year’s annual report, mention 
was made of the purchase by your Company of the Oregon, 
California & Eastern Railway, and the subsequent sale of one- 
half the capital stock of said Company to the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, under authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On May 19, 1928, grading was started on 
an extension of the line eastward from its terminus at Sprague 
River to Bly, a distance of 26.42 miles, and on November 23, 
1928, laying of rail into Bly was completed. Severe weather 
conditions in December caused cessation of the work before the 
ballasting and the fencing of the line were completed. Work 
will be resumed early in the Spring of 1929, and, it is expected, 
will be completed within a few weeks from the date of com- 
mencement. This extension will tap a heavily timbered terri- 
tory which has not been developed heretofore because of lack 
of transportation facilities. The opening up of this territory 
will result immediately in a considerable increase in the log 
traffic moving over the Oregon, California & Eastern Railway, 
a large part of which will be moved subsequently as lumber 
over the lines of your Company. 


Automatic Block Signals 


The mileage of your Company’s Pacific Lines equipped with 
automatic block signals has been gradually increased from time 
to time, so that nearly all of its main lines are so protected. 
A program was adopted in the latter part of 1928 involving 
an expenditure of $2,315,000, which will result in the complete 
equipment of all of such main lines some time in 1930. 


Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company 


On page 24 of last year’s report, mention was made of the 
incorporation in April, 1927, of the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, all of whose capital stock is owned bt 
your Company. During the year 1928 the operations of the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company have been actively 
extended, with the view of providing a more economical 
method of transportation by the substitution of motor coaches 
for steam and electric trains, and of providing supplementary 
feeder service for your Company’s lines, where profitable. 
The substitution of motor coach service for steam train op- 
eration is being established where it is found more economical, 
upon securing the approval of the necessary regulatory com- 
missions. Such substitutions have been made upon several 
branch lines in California; and motor bus operations in Ore- 
gon have enabled your Company to discontinue to a great ex- 
tent both electric and steam train operations on branch lines 
which were no longer profitable. Interstate operations have 
been established between Los Angeles, California, and El Paso, 
Texas; between San Francisco, California, and Portland, Ore- 
gon; between Grants Pass, Oregon, and Eureka, California; be- 
tween Truckee, California, and Reno, Nevada; and between 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Lordsburg, New Mexico over the 
“Apache Trail.” 

To provide a more flexible service and to secure greater 
economy in operation, the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, during 1928, acquired control by stock ownership, of 
the Oregon Stages, Inc., and the Coast Auto Lines, Inc., and 
similarly in January, 1929, acquired control of the Pacific Stages, 
Inc. These three companies operate a total of 75 motor coaches 
in intrastate service in Oregon, and these operations, together 
with the operations of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, will provide an adequate and coordinated service 
with your Company’s rail lines serving Western Oregon re- 





[Apvertisement) 
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sulting in improved service and reduced expenses. With th. 
acquisition of these three companies, the Southern Pacific Mo. 
tor Transport Company now has a total of 222 motor coaches 
trucks, and service cars operating in the States of Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


Motor Coach Activities of Pacific Electric Railway Company 


The Pacific Electric Railway Company, a wholly owned syb. 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Company, operating 686.56 miles 
of electric lines in Southern California, is located in one of the 
most rapidly growing territories of the United States, ang 
while the increase in population in that part of California has 
been marked, the passenger business of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company has not grown in proportion, both the in. 
terurban lines and the local street car lines of that Company 
having been seriously affected by the increasing motor coach 
and automobile competition. To meet this condition the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company established a motor coach service 
and is now operating forty-two motor coaches over ten inter- 
urban routes aggregating 143 miles, and seventy-two motor 
coaches over sixteen routes, giving city service, aggregating 
81 miles, or a total of one hundred and fourteen motor coaches 
operating over twenty-six routes having an aggregate length oj 
224 miles. 

The Western section of Los Angeles is served locally by thes 
Pacific Electric Railway Company and by the Los Angeles 
Railway, and in order to meet parallel motor coach competi- 
tion which was threatened, a joint agency, known as the Los 
Angeles Motor Coach Company, was formed by the Pacific 
Electric Railway and the Los Angeles Railway. This joint 
agency, with 132 motor coaches, is now operating, for the equal 
joint account of the parent companies, four routes giving cross 
town service between the territory served by the Pacific Elec- 
tric and that served by the Los Angeles Railway, and two 
routes from the center of the City through territory served by 
both lines. 

In Southern California, motor truck operation has diverted 
from the railroads a large amount of the local less-than-carload 
business, and to meet this competition, there was incorporated 
on October 13, 1928, the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Com- 
pany, all of whose capital stock is owned by the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company. This Company will begin operations in 
the Spring of 1929 with an experimental service from store 
door to store door, the pick-up and delivery service being ren- 
dered, as far as possible, by local motor truck companies, 
under contract and lease arrangements, the railway being used 
for the line haul service. 


Suisun Bay Bridge 


To replace the train-ferry between Port Costa and Benicia, 
a distance of about one mile, which constitutes a gap in the 
heavy traffic, double track, main line between Oakland and 
Sacramento, and in the main line between Oakland and Port- 
land, authority has been obtained from the War Department 
and from the Interstate Commerce Commission, to construct a 
double track railroad bridge across Suisun Bay, about three 
miles east of the present ferry. 

This bridge, which will extend from Suisun Point in the 
City of Martinez, to Army Point, east of Benicia, will be 5,600 
feet long, the main spans will be 531 feet long, and there will 
be a lift span 327 feet long which will provide 300 feet o! 
horizontal clearance and 135 feet of under-clearance. Hovw- 
ever, as the minimum clearance under bottom of the steel will 
be 70 feet at mean high water, which will permit nearly all the 
water-borne traffic at the bridge to pass under it, it is estimated 
that it will be necessary to open the lift span, on an average, 
only about five times during each twenty-four hours, so that 
the effect of the opening of the lift span upon train operations 
will be negligible. The estimated cost of the bridge, including 
the cost of building a second track on the line from Port 
Costa to Suisun Point in the City of Martinez, is $12,000.00 

It is estimated that the saving which will result from the dis: 
continuance of this ferry service will exceed the cost of 
erating the bridge by an amount that will be more than sul 
cient to pay the carrying charges on the cost of the bridge, * 
cluding depreciation. 


Acquisition of Full Control of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company 


Pursuant to authority granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its order, dated December 14, 1928, in Finance 
Docket No. 7102, the Southern Pacific Company, on January 
17, 1929, acquired full control of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company, by the purchase from the Atchison, Tore 
& Santa Fe Railway Company of its one-half of the outstan® 
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ing capital stock of the said Company, the total amount of such 
outstanding stock, since the incorporation of the Northwestern 
Pacific, in January, 1907, having been owned, one-half each, 
by your Company and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. : ‘ ; 

The Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company owns a line 
of road extending from Sausalito and Tiburon, California, in 
a general northerly direction, to Trinidad, California, which, 
with several branch lines, makes an aggregate of 514.68 miles 
of road owned, of which 477.56 miles are operated directly by 
the Northwestern Pacific, and 37.12 miles of branch lines are 
leased to lumber companies. This line of railroad is an im- 
portant direct connection of your Company’s Pacific Lines 
which receive a substantial haul on a large part of the freight 
traffic originating on and destined to such line. With complete 
ownership of the line it is expected that substantial economies 
in operation will be effected by reduction of expenses not pos- 
sible under dual control. 


San Jose Line Change 


Because of the expiration of the franchise by virtue of which 
your Company has operated along 4th Street, in the heart of 
the City of San Jose, California, it becomes necessary to es- 
tablish a new route through that City. 

This will involve a line change extending from College Park 
to Lick station, a distance of 5.64 miles, ana will result in a 
route one-quarter of a mile shorter than the present operated 
line. It will be so located that there will be a minimum of 
interference to train movements by vehicular traffic at cross 
streets, the plan contemplating eight grade separations, per- 
mitting greater speed of trains with consequent saving in 
running time. 

The estimated cost of the project is $3,236,848, and it is pro- 
posed to undertake the work at once, with the expectation of 
completing it within two years. 

A new passenger station will be built on the line change at a 
suitable location. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


The operations of the line were interrupted at various times 
during the year, by the firing of bridges and trestles and by 
tunnel fires set by bandits and Yaqui Indians, eight trestles 
having an aggregate length of 1,545 feet, and 1,723 feet of 
timber lining in two tunnels, having been destroyed during the 
year by such fires. Operations were also interfered with by 
damages caused by floods in the Presidio, Rosario, and Sonora 
Rivers. Charges to operating expenses on account of these ex- 
traordinary causes, including the charges in connection with re- 
placing the bridge over the Fuerte River (washed out in 1927) 
with a 700 foot steel bridge and 540 feet of trestle, increased 
operating expenses by about $584,000. 

The unsettled conditions which existed in 1927, however, 
were greatly improved during 1928, with resulting benefits to 
agriculture and industry, which in turn resulted in an increase 
in the volume of railroad traffic. Operating results for the 
year 1928, therefore, show a substantial improvement over those 
of the previous year. Expressed in United States Currency, 
operating revenues for the year amounted to $6,474,207, an in- 
crease of $672,638, or 11.59 per cent. Operating expenses 
amounted to $5,278,023, a decrease of $812,093, or 13.33 per 
cent. After deductions for Taxes, Joint Facility Rents, and 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues, there was a net operating in- 
come of $831,386 compared with an operating loss last year 
of $708,324. 

At the time of going to press, affairs in Mexico are in a very 
unsettled condition which, probably, will have a serious affect 
upon the operations of this line during 1929. 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 


On account of the wide distribution and increased use of 
automobiles, the transportation of automobiles by ferry across 
San Francisco Bay between San Francisco and other Bay 
Points, has grown rapidly during the past few years. To pro- 
vide for this traffic, automobile ferries have been operated by 
your Company, by the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Com- 
Pany, and by the Golden Gate Ferries, Inc., between San Fran- 
“isco on the one hand, and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, 
Berkeley, Sausalito, and Vallejo, California, on the other. The 
tesult has been a wasteful duplication of service without com- 
Pensating public benefit or adequate return upon the invest- 
ments of the companies mentioned. To improve the situation 
and to avoid such costly and unprofitable operations, an agree- 
ment has been reached between the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, and the 
Golden Gate Ferries, Inc., under the terms of which the three 
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companies will transfer to a new company, to be known as the 
SouTHERN Paciric GoLpEN GATE Ferries, Ltp., the automobile 
ferry equipment and facilities heretofore operated by the 
respective companies. Appraisal will be made of the value of 
the properties, now estimated at $15,500,000, and securities of 
the new company will be issued to pay for such properties. 
Southern Pacific interests will direct operations of the new 
company through having, with a majority of the stock, five 
of its nine directors. 

It is expected that substantial savings will be made through 
the elimination of wasteful service, the better employment of 
the operating equipment, and the operating economies which 
will be effected as a result of this consolidation. 

The plan is subject to the approval of the California Rail- 
road Commission, and it is hoped it will be made operative 
some time during the year 1929. 


Acquisition of Control of the Texas Midland Railroad 


Pursuant to authority granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its order, dated February 11, 1928, in Finance 
Docket No. 6650, the Southern Pacific Company and the Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad Company (a solely controlled sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Company) acquired control on 
April 1, 192, (the former by stock ownership and the latter by 
lease) of the Texas Midland Railroad, extending from Ennis, 
Texas, a divisional terminal point on the Dallas Division of 
your Texas Lines, to Paris, Texas, a distance of 125 miles. 
This line, which thus becomes a part of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, serves an agricultural district 
which it is expected will give your lines a considerable tonnage 
of cotton and other valuable traffic. 


Federal Valuation of Railroads 


The joint conferences referred to on page 27 of last year’s 
report, between representatives of your Company and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Valuation, were 
continued in 1928, and resulted in reducing the number of pro- 
tested items to be uisposed of at formal hearings, so that the 
formal hearings in respect of the tentative valuations of the 
lines in Texas and Louisiana were completed on July 2, 1928, 
and of the Pacific Lines on October 26, 1928. The joint con- 
ferences resulteu in substantial’ increases in the estimates of 
reproduction cost which the Bureau of Valuation recommended 
to the Commission. At the formal hearines many claims in- 
volving principles upon which the Commission had formerly 
decided adversely to your Company’s contentions, were dis- 
posed of by making general and specific reservations under 
which the right was reserved to support such claims by the in- 
troduction of evidence, and by argument, whenever the Com- 
mission makes any change in its decisions relating to these or 
similar claims; or makes any order changing or modifying its 
policy or practice in any way relating to such claims; or when- 
ever any decision or order entered in the primary valuation 
proceedings becomes related to, or is used in any manner in, 
any other proceedings; or whenever the valuation of the 
properties of your Companies may be determined as of some 
subsequent date or dates. 

Briefs have been filed by your Companies in respect of the 
items not disposed of at the joint conferences and formal 
hearings, and after the Bureau of Valuation has filed its brief, 
and your Companies have filed their reply briefs, the matter 
will then be submitted to the Commission for its final decision. 

In connection with the matter of bringing to a common date, 
the value of the properties of all common carriers subject to 
the provisions of Section 19a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the Commission issued an order, effective July 1, 1928, re- 
quiring each carrier to file with the Commission, returns show- 
ing all additions and retirements, and the cost thereof, from the 
— valuation dates down to and including December 31, 
1927. 

The method which the commission will use in bringing the 
valuations of all properties down to a common date has not 
been disclosed, and it cannot now be determined how long it 
will take to accomplish this task. 


Change in Organization 


On December 13, 1928, the Board announced the following 
changes in the organization and management of the Company’s 
affairs, effective January 1, 1929: 

Mr. Henry W. de Forest, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee since June 1, 1925, was elected Chairman of the 
Board, a new position. Mr. de Forest will have the manage- 
ment of the Company’s general financial affairs and consolida- 
tion matters. 

Mr. Hale Holden, for many years President and Chairman 

























































































































































of the Executive Committee of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Failroau Company, was elected Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Holden will have general control of 
the Company’s business, except the management of its general 
financial affairs and consolidation matters. 

Mr. Wm. Sproule, President since September 25, 1911 (ex- 
cept during the period from July 12, 1918, to December 31, 
1919, both inclusive, when he was District Director of the 
United States Railroad Administration), after more than 41 
years of service with the Southern Pacific Lines, retired from 
active service December 31, 1928, under the pension rules of 
the Company and in accordance with his expressed wish. 

Mr. A. D. McDonald, Vice Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Company, will, in addition to the other duties of 
that position, have general control of the management of the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines. He will also continue in 
the office of President of the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road Company (the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana). In these dual capacities, he will have immediate 
charge, under the direction of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, of the management, operation and traffic of the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, and of the railroads and 
other properties of all Southern Pacific Lines East of El Paso, 
Texas. 

Mr. Paul Shoup, Executive Vice President since June 1, 1925, 
was elected President to succeed Mr. Sproule. Mr. Shoup will 
have immediate charge, under the direction of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, of the management, operation, and 
traffic of the railroads and other properties of the Company, 
West of El Paso, Texas, and Ogden, Utah. The office of 
Executive Vice President was discontinued. 

Mr. Lewis J. Spence, Executive Officer since June 1, 1925, 
after more than 43 years of continuous service with the South- 
ern Pacific Lines, at his own request, retired from active service 
on December 31, 1928. The office of Executive Officer was 
discontinued. 

Mr. J. H. Dyer, General Manager of the Pacific Lines, was 
appointed Vice President in charge of Operations. Mr. Dyer 
will have immediate charge, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, of the maintenance and operation of the railroads of the 
Company West of El Paso, Texas, and Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. F. L. Burckhalter, First Assistant General Manager of 
the Pacific Lines, was appointed General Manager to succeed 
Mr. Dyer, promoted. The position of First Assistant General 
Manager was discontinued. 
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The headquarters of Mr. T. O. Edwards, General Auditor jp 
charge of operating accounts, was transferred from San Frap. 
cisco, California, to New York City. 

The title of Mr. C. M. Scott, Assistant Treasurer, with head. 
quarters in San Francisco, California, was changed to Loca} 


Treasurer. 
General 


The dividends for the year, on the capital stocks of the 
Southern Pacific Company and its Transportation System Com. 
panies held by the public, amounted to $22,342,884.00, as follows: 


Dividends on capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company: 
1% per cent. paid April 2, 1928 ......... $5,585,713.50 


1% per cent. paid July 2, 1928 .......... 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid Ek OEE ak Sec eee 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. payable January 2, 1929 ..... 5,585,713.50 


Total Southern Pacific Company 


im ‘ _ $22,342,854.09 
Dividends on stocks of Transportation System Companies 


Se Ge PE Ebb eee 64s 640 van ces cuNeeeeun weep. 30.00 
ED 

Total dividend payments for the year ............ $22.342,884.00 
———— 


—_—_————ee 

The total taxes for the year, of the Transportation 
System and of ail separately operated Solel 
Controlled Affiliated Companies, amounted to — $24,075,037.99 
pn 


Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903 
there were carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year, 
1,982 employes. The payment to pensioners for the year 
amounted to $1,189,012.27, equivalent to six per cent. per annum 
on an investment of $19,816,871.17. 

The Board announces with sorrow the death, on January 4 
1929, of Mr. J. Horace Harding, who served your Company as 
a Director from January 13, 1913, to the time of his death, and 
also served as a Member of the Executive Committee from and 
after April 4, 1918; the death on January 29, 1929, of Mr. Ogden 
Mills, who served your Company as a Director from April 4 
1906, to the time of his death, and also served as a Member of 
the Executive Committee from and after June 20, 1907; and the 
death, on March 24, 1929, of Mr. Samuel Rea, who served 
your Company as a Director from April 9, 1919 to the time 
of his death. 

The Board gratefully acknowledges its appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient services rendered by officers and employes 
during the year. 





By order of the Board of Directors, 
Henry W. be Forest, 
Chairman of the Board. 








Central of Georgia 


Report of the Board of Directors 


To the Stockholders of Central of Georgia Railway Company: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of Central of Georgia Railway Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1928: 


Income 


A summary of the income for the year ended December 31, 
1928, as compared with the previous year is shown in Table 2. 


Railway Operating Revenues 


“Railway Operating Revenues” amounted to $25,132,966.38 
this year as compared with $27,641,309.93 last year, a decrease 
of $2,508,343.55, or 9.07 per cent. For details of “Railway Op- 
erating Revenues’ see Table 2. 

“Freight Revenue” decreased $1,738,090.83, or 8.37 per cent. 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile were 1,554,074,471, a 
decrease of 193,380,947, or 11.07 per cent, compared with last 
year. The average rate per ton mile was 1.22 cents, an increase 
of 0.03 cents, or 2.52 per cent, compared with the previous year. 

“Passenger Revenue” decreased $693,827.35, or 15.69 per cent. 
The number of passengers carried one mile was 121,757,905, a 
decrease of 21,335,485, or 14.91 per cent, compared with last 
year. The average revenue per passenger per mile decreased 
0.03 cents, or .97 per cent. The decrease in passenger revenue 
was due mainly to increased motor competition. 

“Mail Revenue” increased $10,452.42, or 1.97 per cent, due to 
increase in rates granted under order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective August 1, 1928. 

“Express Revenue” decreased $13,501.05, or 1.53 per cent, 
due to a decrease in the volume of express transported. 

There was a decrease of $41,159.45, or 41.19 per cent in other 
passenger train revenue, consisting of “Excess Baggage,” 
“Milk” and “Other Passenger Train Revenue.” 


(ApVeRTIsSEMENT] 


Railway Company 


“Switching” and “Special Service Train Revenue” decreased 
$11,267.31, or 3.11 per cent. 

“Incidental” and “Joint Facility Revenues” decreased $2); 
949.98, or 3.56 per cent. 

Railway Operating Expenses 

“Railway Operating Expenses” amounted to $19,208,786.4 
this year, as compared with $20,945,626.48 last year, a decrease 
of $1,736,840.00, or 829 per cent. For details of “Railway 
Operating Expenses” see Table 9. 

The decrease of $425,845.83, or 11.87 per cent, in “Mainte 
nance of Way and Structures Expenses” was due mainly to 
decrease in amount of ney rail and ties used. 

The decrease of $484,947.56, or 9.83 per cent, in “Maintenance 
of Equipment Expenses” was due mainly to decreased use of 
equipment and to increased efficiency of shop forces. Charges 
to “Maintenance of Equipment” for depreciation were $90; 
785.12, an increase of $9,570.53, or 1.07 per cent. The average 
miles per serviceable locomotive were 31,283, a decrease of MS 
miles, or 1.09 per cent. The average age of locomotives wa 
19.6 vears, as compared with 19.4 for previous year. 

“Traffic Expenses” decreased $39,346.06, or 4.37 per cent. 

The decrease of $697,964.03, or 6.83 per cent in “Transporta- 
tion Expenses” was due mainly to decrease in the volume 0 
business handled and to increased operating efficiency. 

“Miscellaneous Operations” decreased $27,889.40, or 15.66 pet 
cent, due mainly to decrease in dining car service in throu! 
trains. 

“General Expenses” decreased $92,525.07, or 7.77 per cent. 

The increase in expenses by reason of the decrease of 4 
677.95, or 47.41 per. cent, in “Transportation for Investment~ 
Credit” was due to the decrease in transportation performed ® 
connection with construction work carried on during the ye" 


Railway Tax Accruals 
“Railway Tax Accruals” amounted to $1,512,756.54 this ye 
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as compared with $1,555,181.83 last year, a decrease of $42,- 
425.29, or 2.73 per cent. There was a decrease of 109,668.54 in 
Federal income tax as a result of the decline in taxable income. 
This decrease was partly offset by an increase of $55,750.25 in 
State, County and Municipal taxes due to increase in assessed 
yalues and rates and by an increase of $11,493.00 in Federal 
capital stock tax due to additional assessments for years 1925 
and 1926. The taxes for the year were equal to 25.54 per cent 
of the “Net Revenue from Railway Operations” and exceeded 
the total dividends paid to stockholders by $112,756.54. 


Equipment Rents—Net Credit 


“Equipment Rents—Net Credit” amounted to $164,427.16 this 
year, as compared with $12,424.46 last year, a saving in net 
rental paid for the use of equipment of $152,002.70, due mainly 
to decreased use of foreign and privately owned freight cars 
because of the decreased volume of business handled and in- 
creased rental from our cars on other railroads. 


Joint Facility Rent—Net Debit 


“Joint Facility Rent—Net Debit” was $120,123.24 this year, 
as compared with $89,763.87 last year, an increase of $30,359.37, 
due mainly to increased rentals at Montgomery, Ala 


Non-Operating Income 


“Non-Operating Income” amounted to $926,476.17 this year, 
as compared with $861,217.70 last year, an increase of $65,258.47. 
There was an increase of $38,643.71 in “Miscellaneous Non- 
Operating Physical Property” due mainly to the decrease in 
charges thereto in the previous year for adjustment in value of 
leased material when returned by lessees. “Dividend Income” 
increased $37,590.50, being the amount of dividends on stock 
of Fruit Growers Express Company and Wrightsville and Ten- 
nille Railroad Company in excess of amount paid during the 
previous year. “Miscellaneous Rent Income” increased $12,- 
500.65, because of increased rents for use of property adjacent 
to the Company’s lines. “Income from Sinking and Other Re- 
swerve Funds” increased $10,860.90, due to the inclusion of inter- 
est for the entire year on advances to Hospital Department. 
These increases were partly offset by a decrease in “Income 
from Funded Securities” of $16,217.47, due to decrease in inter- 
est on advances to affilyiated companies and a decrease in “In- 
come from Unfunded Securities and Accounts” of $18,940.93, 
due to a decrease in interest during construction on capital out- 
lays during the year. 


Deductions from Gross Income 


“Deductions from Gross Income” amounted to $3,664,107.95 
this year, as compared with $3,696,131.61 last year, a decrease 
of $32,023.66. There was a decrease of $11,907.53 in “Rent for 
Leased Roads,” due to reduction in rent for properties of The 
Chattahaachee & Gulf Railroad Company. There was a decrease 
of $36,831.48 in “Interest on Funded Debt,” due to equipment 
trusts retired. Other items of decrease were “Amortization of 
Discount on Funded Debt,” $7,958.52; “Miscellaneous Income 
Charges,” $576.26; “Interest on Unfunded Debt, $745.02. These 
decreases were partly offset by an increase in “Interest on Non- 
Negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies” of $22,890.60, and an 
increase in “Miscellaneous Tax Accruals” of $3,181.75, repre- 
senting taxes on warehouses at Macon, Ga., previously charged 
Railway Tax Accruals.” 


Indebtedness 


There were retired and cancelled under the terms of the 
respective trust agreements, Central of Georgia Equipment 
Trust, Series “M,” $59,000.00; Series “N,” $66,000.00; Series 
“0,” $194,000.00; Series “P,” $94,000.00; Series “Q,” $256,000.00 ; 
Series “1,” $63,663.30; a total of $732,663.30. In addition, 
$800.00 of “Third Preference Income” scrip was purchased and 
cancelled. 

“Non-Negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies” increased 
$1,799,895.00 during the year, being the amount of temporary 
advances by Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah and 
llinois Central Railroad Company. 


Additions and Betterments 


There were expended during the year for “Additions and 
etterments” (including improvements on lessor properties) 
$1,397,143.61. The following is a classified statement of these 
benditures : 


[ieineering a PC OC $ 12,346.26 
eget ee. 
Bridges, trestles and culverts 202.200.001.000 77,216.69 
RSE neater ae ee 
hee anu PoE Pe AE RE Sere ones 
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Expenditures on Road (Continued) 








EE PN SEE ED ovine enccesscvaresncnwaces’s 45,952.17 
cv rccacere see Keethee Cereecannens 1,798.71 
CI, I I on i viens sc cncahotess sens leew euene 61,618.70 
ee ee ES, bs nc dadcdduceveeodan eens wie 92,216.97 
ED 'o bone FA ct os00s -ondeens0esehbestene 6,617.89 
A oc gh cue cnecesackes ne cen tb owsaveensbi Ce. 185.41 
Ns See ess BE OE Soe eee NE Cr. f f 
SO ED of cas rcusnscanepnenessnew tobin 14,747.53 
SO ic icnieseccvereesw eb weer eb eee nee 35.87 
Telegraph and telephone limes ............sccccesceeess Cr. 12,261.36 
i cn ss tases setae ene bee COkeRn® Cr. 3,910.67 
EP ere rr rere 2,550.81 
Pe ey SE EE vo scnrcsswecectnsvsesnueas 361.93 
I, ks ends ccevecnncussaseennes Ce. 1,440.17 
Paving .... Sdk Th  a ahah Gi Achaea NeW ack hwIG OMA eas 2,053.93 
ON errr errr rrr ree 2,702.52 
Assessments for public improvements ............0...6. 8,301.27 
CE Fan Oceania) 440444) eee eee KNEES bn eves 12,971.02 
TE) rr rer re c&. 128.51 
Power eubetetee GUGOTOINS oon ccc ccc ccccscceccccccecs 68.29 
. 50 S0-ck WERE eee Rk kEENS heb Oe a eenweN $ 664,264.93 
Equipment: 
NE So. clas ie daha nb ce ne bbe eee eeln 3 16,983.26 
rrr err rer ere Tea e 1,000,534.16 
I GE GN, on oc on cdueccionnetatasecenseeaeys 28,661.81 
We ED, Sb coos ccnscaccncncsndacdacanisateaans 5,528.30 
OE co cite nind tern dene uen Cas eeatednd bein $ 1,051.707.53 
RE GE HEINE ok ios obcestsenesskanceaepsennrs Cr. 318,828.85 
SE Coeur edestectedbeveceusceucentaseakseckea nena $ 732,878.68 





OO eer Tee eee re $ 1,397.143.61 
EEE 


General Remarks 


The Board of Directors takes pleasure in expressing its ap- 
preciation to officers and employees for their loyal and efficient 
service. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


CHARLES H. MARKHAM, 
Chairman of the Board. 





Table 2—Income statement for the years Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928 and 1927 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of Total of Total 
Operating Operating +Increasc 
1928 Revenues 1927. Revenues —Decrease 


Average miles op- 

erated 1,917.28 1,911.78 fe 5.50 
Railway Operating Revenues: 

Rail-Line Transportation : 


ares $19,020,056.55 75.68 $20,758,147.38 75.10 —$1,738,090.83 
Passenger .... 3,729,076.58 14.84 4,422,903.93 16.00 — 693,827.35 
Excess baggage 24,895.59 .09 28,868.35 .10 — 3,972.76 
ES eee oa Gate 540,471.01 2.15 530,018.59 1.92 + 10,452.42 
Express ...... 867,120.06 3.45 880,621.11 3.19 — 13,501.05 
Seen 7,740.66 .03 11,929.60 .04 — 4,188.94 
Other _ passen- 

ger-train .... 26,124.52 .10 59,122.27 .21— 32,997.75 
Switching .... 336,242.58 1.34 342,553.89 1.24 — 6,311.31 
Special service 

"eae 14,220.00 .06 19,176.00 .07 — 4,956.00 





Total rail-line 
transporta- 
tion revenue$24,565,947.55 97.74 $27,053,341.12 97.87 —$2,487,393.57 








Incidental Gpening Revenue: 


Dining an 
arr $ 114,499.10 46 $ 143,127.72 52 —$ 28,628.62 
Hotel and 
restaurant .. - 4,014,01 -02 4,283.37 01 — 269.36 


Station, train 
and boat privi- 


SNS cath a aay 13,718.58  .05 14,376.35 .05 — 657.77 
Parcel room .. 74.00 a 97.20 — 23.20 
Storage—freight 77,991.82 31 79,068.78 .29 — 1,076.96 
Storage — bag- 

SE wetetine 663.88 =F 884.72 .— 220.84 
Demurrage ... 56,763.32 .23 57,958.89 .21 — 1,195.57 
Oe Pee 5,870.84 .02 5,198.96 .02 + 671.88 
Rents of build- 

ings and other 

property ana 4,810.42 -02 5,457.47 .02 — 647.05 
Miscellaneous . 239,181.10 95 225,450.27 82 + 13,730.83 








Total inciden- 
tal operating 
revenue ...$ 517,537.07 2.06 $ 535,903.73 1.94 —$ 18,316.66 





Joint Facility Operating Revenue: 
Joint facility— 








ee iat nes ces 51,168.79 .20 $ 53,397.63 19 — 2,228.84 
Joint facility— 

Mb. <eaeuesus 1,737.03 ee 1,332.55 + 404.48 
Total joint 
facility oper- 
ating reve- 

SS eee $ 49,431.76 .20 $ 52,065.08 .19 —$ 2,633.32 





Total railway 
operating 
revenue ...$25,132,966.38 100.00 $27,641,309.93 100.00 —$2,508,343.55 





Railway Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of 
way and struc- 
ee $ 3,161,075.57 12.58 $ 3,586,921.40 12.98 —$ 425,845.83 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. 1 Beeeess 
of Total of Total 1928 1927 Dene 
Operating Operating +Increase Deductions from Railway Operating Income (continued) : as Co 
1928 Revenues 1927 Revenues —Decrease Joint facility Co 
Railway Operating Revenues (continued) : rent — Deduc- cie’ 
Maintenance ot SR, cubs 4 dicien 342,173.81 200,857.03 + 141,316 
equipment 4,449,344.70 17.70  4,934,292.26 17.85 — 484,947.56 ici ih 288 ae OT SS AL 00/8 Tr 
Traftic 860,459.97 3.42 899,806.03 3.26 — 39,346.06 Total deduc- — ent 
Transportation tions from f 
—rail line 9,524,259.47 37.90 10,222,223.50 36.98 — 697,964.03 railway op- 0 
Miscellaneous erating  in- not 
operations 150,238.82 .60 178,128.22 64 — 27,889.40 come .....$ 534,236.42 $ 405,489.04 +$ 128.747 3 Ma 
General 1,098,544.31 4.37 1,191,069.38 4.31 — 92,525.07 dina ae Sars ‘ ae id es Witten. | 
Transportation Net railway aoe rep 
for investment operating in- Cor 
; 35,136.3 3 24 — 31,677.95 ¢° 5 sas - > ' 
Cr. 35,136.36 14 66,814.31 (31,677.95 come $ 4,449,823.52 $ 5,051,073.36 —$ 601,249.84 Rai 
lai oe ——— ————_ — — — —— EB Per 
otal railway 5 ene 
operating ex 1928 1927 jo stoc 
penses $19,208,786.48 76.43 $20,945,626.48 75.78 —$1,736,840.00 | Non-Operating Income: — by | 
~ are neamnaatl Income balance transferred to Rai! 
Net revenue Income from lease of road ..$ 46,183.75 $ 45,359.64 4+$ 824.1] at a 
from railway Miscellaneous rent income 124,771.09 112,270.44 + 12,500.65 } 
operations $ 5,924,179.90 23.57 $ 6,695,683.45 24.22 —$ 771,503.55 Miscellaneous _non-operating ‘ aut 
Railway tax ac- physical property . a 41,878.95 3,235.24 + 38,643.71 tal s 
cruals ........$ 1,512,756.54 6.02 $ 1,555,181.33 5.63 —$ 42,425.29 Dividend income (Table 5) 529,023.75 491,433.25 + 37,590.59 of { 
Uncollectible rail- Income from funded securities ; 
way revenues... 5,903.76 .02 12,088.85 .04 — 6,185.09 (Table 5) : 140,416.35 156,633.82 16,217.47 post 
_ — $$$ —— —_—___—- Income from unfunded securi- rata 
Railway oper- ties and accounts — 23,274.10 42,215.03 18,940.93 Plat 
ating income$ 4,405,519.60 17.53 $ 5,128,412.77 18.55 —$ 722,893.17 Income from sinking and 
eosin dopueiiniig aah Sdeameretntsaal other reserve funds . 20,928.18 10,067.28 + 10,860.99 ever 
Additions to Railway Operating Income: Miscellaneous income ee : 3.00 - 3.00 Con 
dire of freight 1a agit — —— decl: 
cars credit .Total non-operating income $ 926,476.17 $ 861,217.70 +$ 65,258.47 furt! 
balance $ 161,260.21 $ 18,945.85 +$ 142,314.36 ° . . nore ‘ ——— . 
Rent from loco Gross income . $5,376,299.69 $5,912,291.06 $535,991.37 stoc! 
motives 23,733.09 17,724.74 + 6,008.35 — . — —— state 
Rent from pas Deductions from Gross Income: mod 
senger - train Rent for leased roads (Table 
cars 160,757.87 167,277.73 6,519.86 7) ; $ 343,719.48 $ 355,627.01 $ 11,907.53 and 
Rent from work Miscellaneous rent—Deduc- shar 
equipment 10,738.60 13,108.15 2,369.55 tions : 139,416.21 139,493.41 . 77.26 Com 
Joint facility Miscellaneous tax accruals 3,181.75 + 3,181.75 
rent income 222,050.57 111,093.16 aa 110,957.41 Interest on funded debt of $ 
— - . . a (Table 6) 3,022,832.18 3,059,663.66 - 36,831.48 of si 
Total addi- Interest on nonnexotiable debt " sas " Pres 
tions to rail- to affiliated companies 48,881.07 25,990.47 + 22,890.61 
way operat Interest on unfunded debt 9,070.70 9,815.72 - 745.02 and ; 
ing income .$ 578,540.34 $ 328,149.63 +$ 250,390.71 Amortization of discount on and | 
ee. ae aia oats a2 eats relied funded debt 79,203.82 87,162.34 — 7,958.52 pany 
Miscells income charges 7,802.7 3379.00 - 376 ) 
Deductions from Railway Operating Income: Miscellaneous income charges 17,802.74 18,379 00 576.26 ones 
Rent for loco Total d . : a $20.0 
snetieen $ 8,131.30 $ 7,644.48 1 486.82 otal deductions from gross : oe. ‘ : - d2U, 
Rent for pas income $3,664,107.95 $3,696,131.61 —$ 32,023.66 state 
senger - train — = —- 
a z 181,656.42 192,446.38 —_ 10,789.96 Income balance transferred to bega 
eet for wock credit of Profit and Loss .$1,712,191.74 $2,216,159.45 —$503,967.71 quen 
equipment 2,274.89 4,541.15 — 2,266.26 —— — « ane of th 
In 
annu 
. . exec 
. . 
[he Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company—Fifty-First Mort 
p New 
serie: 
Annual Report oe 
of $3 
R V M h 31. 1929 ber, 1928, after December 8, 1928, the and ¢ 
*~H MON A.. Ma . cember, <5, alt ’ <5, ¥ 
= oe _ XICH MOND, VA., Marc ' date as of which stockholders of record were : Comr 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS : qmtitied Go GOCIBEEES oo ccccccccccceccsces 9.04 67,281.39 said 
The Fifty-first Annual Report of the Board of Directors, . ; - a hand 
RaomD ese b 9 ch ith b Net Income equivalent to 24.33% _ of sal 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1928, is herewith sub- $118,094,000.00 Common Stock outstanding e ( 
mitted. December 31, 1928 .....cccccccccccccccccccccccecsess $ 28,730,821.26 Th 
The average mileage operated during the year was 2,723.53 Common Stock Dividend— the y 
‘ “: ; f 2 i Th 2%% on amount of stock held by stock- 
miles, an increase over the previous year of 45.82 miles. e holders of record March & 1928........ $ 2,946,425.00 4 per 
mileage at the end of the year was 2,730.29 miles, an increase 24%, on pe 7 _— by stock- 900.9808 , fase 
. 7 mile e ‘leave » > olders of record June 8, 1928.......... 949,252. per « 
of 24.67 miles over mileage on December 31, 1927. rk an aust Gf Gaetan to ab +4 a 
R holders of record September 8, 1928.... 2,950,510.00 4 per ¢ 
esults for the Year 2%% on amount of stock held by stock- 5 per 
I on oy ceeds ntdévieideesnaniends $124,825,172.02 holders of record December 8, 1928.... 2,952,195.00 ger 
(Decrease $8,217,002.26, or 6.18%) ST “quipn 
a TEL 82,543,248.71 : : $11,798,382.50 
(Decrease $7,189,787.95, or 8.01%) ND Less—Adjustment account of conversion of 
Be Pe I noc tdi cacccssoenVesscevecesavs $ 42,281,923.31 6%% Series “A” Preferred Stock into 7 99s 270.2) 
(Decrease $1,027,214.31, or 2.37%) Common Stock during year.............. 2,512.23 pentatonic’ 
Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenues.............. 8,507,494.05 . : CC 
(Decrease $266,147.68, or 3.03%) ———EE Remainder available for payments of principal amounts of , 
als SRN DUNNE os icc nc ceeds cccdccevecncce $ 33,774,429.26 Equipment Trusts and improvements of physical and 34,950.99 The 
(Decrease $761,066.63, or 2.20%) GEE GHUUNE c cance veccccecnssenadccceccesnssecsousees $ 16,934,999.77 of 87 
Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents...........: er 2,549,164.69 - . 
(Increase $763,830.30, or 42.78%) ———_— Financial og 
Net Rz > Operating Income............sceseceues 2ee$ 36,323,593.95 2 Sj 
t Terence G0 763.8, oo 000%) $ During the year $284,700 of your Company's 6% percent 73331 
ase $2,763.67, ‘ : ‘ ° Slt Pag “ale . 9/1, 
Miscellaneous Income ........ DAbephacsoneseseseves ...$  2,633,212.21 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series “A, which . 13294 
(Increase $540,887.98, or 25.85%) = ~s convertible into Common Capital Stock on the basis of shar oni 
Err rerrrTTT TT TT TTT re $ 38,956,806.16 : : ° r f n Capital ere | 
(Increase $543,651.65, or 1.41%) for share, was converted into a like amount of Commo! nue ¥ 
Rental and Other Payments .....cccccccccccccccccccccee 1,057,927.33 Stock. As of December 31, 1928, the amount of 6% Dene freigh 
eae 29" oO it HCE ° ° ~ ~ ° ” 
(Increase $423,256.66, or 66.69%) = Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock Series “A” outstanciné Rey 
Income for year available for interest............05-ee00. $ 37,898,878.83 : ; Capital ven 
(Increase $120,394.99, or .32%) was $899,800. An increase in the amount of Common 4 pe 
Interest (24.01% of amount available) amounted to....... 9,100,776.18 Stock and Scrip issued and outstanding as of December J, train : 
(Decrease $198,465.75, or 2.13%) ——_—_—__—_—— 284 , : rsion. 
Net Income for the year applicable to dividends.......... $ 28,798,102.65 1928, of $ 700 was caused by this convers he year ended Per lo 
(Increase $318,860.74, or 1.12%) Reference was made in the annual report for the yea tons, ; 
oe : , : , heals oo . \ 
Dividend of 642% on Cumulative Convertible ‘aii December 31, 1927, on page 5, to the application of your np car we: 
Preferred Stock, Series A.......+-+-: (os --$ 67,290.43 pany to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority frei h 
Less—Adjustment account Preferred Stock . ° k of Erie Railroad gh 
converted into Common Stock during De- acquire all the share of the capital stock Oo ri¢ decreg 
The: 
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Company and Pere Marquette Railway Company on which this 
Company held options, and also additional shares thereof sufhi- 
cient to constitute, together with shares owned by the Virginia 
Transportation Corporation of which your Company holds the 
entire issue of capital stock, all or at least a numerical majority 
of the entire capital stocks of said companies ; this matter had 
not been decided at the time of the issue of said report. On 
May 8, 1928, the Interstate Commerce Commission issued its 
report and order upon said application denying to the Railway 
Company authority to acquire the desired control of the Erie 
Railroad Company but authorizing acquisition of control of 
Pere Marquette Railway Company by the purchase of capital 
stock of that Company, including stock of said Company held 
by the Nickel Plate (The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Company), which had been optioned to this Company 
at a price of $110 plus carrying charges; the Commission also 
authorized this Company to issue $20,000,000 par value of capi- 
tal stock to be used in connection with the acquisition of control 
of the Pere Marquette Railway Company or for other pur- 
poses, said stock to be offered to holders of common stock pro 
rata at $150 per share. The option to purchase the Nickel 
Plate holdings of Pere Marquette stock at $110 per share, how- 
ever, had, prior to the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, expired and the Directors of the Nickel Plate 
declined to renew or reinstate said option at such price and 
further negotiations were entered into for the purchase of said 
stock. On July 27, 1928, your Company pefitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue a supplemental order 
modifying its original order of May 8, 1928, so as to approve 
and authorize the acquisition by your Company of 174,900 
shares of common capital stock of the Per Marquette Railway 
Company owned or controlled by the Nickel Plate at a price 
of $133.33 per share on the terms and conditions of the offer 
of said Company, set forth in letter from Mr. W. L. Ross, its 
President, to Mr. W. J. Harahan, President of your Company, 
and also your Company petitioned the Commission to reconsider 
and modify its order of May 8, 1928, so as to permit your Com- 
pany to offer its common stock to its shareholders in the 
amount of $30,000,000 of par at $100 per share instead of 
$20,000,000 of par at $150 per share. Hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with respect to said petitions 
began November 26, 1928, and closed December 5, 1928. Subse- 
quently briefs were submitted but at the time of the printing 
of this report the Commission had not announced its decision. 

In pursuance of the action taken by the Stockholders at its 
annual meeting April 17, 1928, your Company authorized the 
execution and delivery of its Refunding and Improvement 
Mortgage dated April 1, 1928, to Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and Herbert Fitzpatrick, Trustees, and created a 
series of bonds known as Refunding and Improvement Mort- 
gage 442 per cent Gold Bonds, Series A, in the principal amount 
of $30,000,000, dated October 1, 1928, to mature October 1, 1993, 
and on November 16, 1928, filed application with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an order authorizing and approving 
said issue. Under date of January 18, 1929, the Commission 
handed down its report and order authorizing the issue and 
sale of $24,784,000 principal amount of said bonds. 

The changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during 
the year were as follows: 


4 per cent Raleigh and Southwestern R’y Co. First Mort- Retired 
RSS eT  aRn ae $ 6,000.00 
4 per cent Greenbrier Railway First Mortgage Bonds.:...... 8,000.00 
4 per cent Big Sandy Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ 43,000.00 
* per cent Coal River Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ 26,000.00 
> per cent Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Company First 
NN Us does Gnceccinsaaeiina wee esee trwek ee 8,000.00 
Equipment Trust PE icakcuhnankadwesewatdudaaee 3,694,800.00 
PEE. ininiéiacmadundss duce ceenmiitasdtdes $3,785,800.00 


General Remarks 


T he revenue coal and coke tonnage was 53,931,420, a decrease 
ot 87 per cent; other freight tonnage was 12,004,239, an in- 
crease of 0.2 per cent. Total revenue tonnage was 65,935,659 
tons, a decrease of 7.2 per cent. Freight revenue was $112,841,- 
aa decrease of 5.3 per cent. Freight train mileage was 
a ae miles, a decrease of 7.2 per cent. Revenue ton miles 
bth 186,579,973, a decrease of 5.9 per cent. Ton mile reve- 
- Was 0.20 mills, an increase of 0.5 per cent. Revenue per 
reight train mile was $8.500, an increase of 2.0 per cent. 
rp tonnage per train mile was 1,370 tons, an increase of 
~ jaaaaad, including Company’s freight, the tonnage per 
a ™ e was 1,433 tons, an increase of 1.6 per cent. Tonnage 
wel pemeetive mile, including Company’s freight, was 1,281 
a he aoe of 2.0 per cent. Revenue tonnage per loaded 
freight 3 tons, a decrease of 0.2 per cent. Tons of revenue 
i carried one mile per mile of road were 6,677,650, a 
— Ot /.> per cent. 

here were 3,931,443 passengers carried, a decrease of 23.3 
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The number carriea one mile was 208,799,317, a de- 
Passenger Revenue was $7,082,773.03, 
a decrease of 17.2 per cent. Revenue per passenger mile was 
3.392 cents, a decrease of 1.5 per cent. Number of passengers 
carried one mile per mile of road was 82,585, a decrease of 
17.1 per cent. Passenger train mileage was 5,516,163, a de- 
crease of 0.2 per cent. Passenger revenue per train mile was 
$1.284, a decrease of 17.1 per cent; including mail and express 
it was $1.652, a decrease of 14.6 per cent. Passenger Service 
Train Revenue per train mile was $1.701, a decrease of 14.6 
per cent. 

Operating Expenses decreased $7,189,787.95, or 8.0 per cent. 
Transportation Expenses decreased $2,879,173.47, or 8.1 per 
cent. Ratio of Transportation Expenses to Operating Revenues 
was 26.1 per cent in 1928 and 26.7 per cent in 1927. Revenue 
ton miles decreased 5.9 per cent. 

Equipment, Roadway, Track and Structures were maintained 
in good condition throughout the year. 

There were 55,149.1 tons of new rail (24,114.6 tons 130 Ib. 
31,032.3 tons 100 Ib. 2.2 tons 90 Ib.), equal to 315.5 miles of 
track used in renewal of existing track, an increase of 39.7 
miles of track renewed with new rail. 

There were 1,010,656 cross ties used in maintaining existing 
tracks, a decrease of 148,062. This decrease was occasioned 
by the application of creosoted ties. 

There were 781,962 cubic yards of ballast (334,184 cubic 
yards stone), used in maintaining existing tracks, a decrease of 
89,815 cubic yards. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive 
was $9,832.76. a decrease of 2.1 per cent under 1927, per passen- 
ger train car $1,849.65, a decrease of 22.5 per cent under 1927, 
per freight train car $152.74, a decrease of 13.9 per cent. 

During the year second track between Gill and Harts, a 
distance of 5.48 miles, on the Logan Sub-division, was com- 
pleted and put in operation. 

At Thurmond, W. Va., a passing track was built to hold 
100 cars; at Russell, Ky. 10 additional radial tracks were 
built and at Huntington, W. Va., two yard tracks and additional 
switching lead was constructed. 

At Covington, Va., connection was made into new plant of 
the Industrial Rayon Corporation, including bridge across 
Jackson River. 

At Reusens, Va., heavier steel superstructure was provided 
for Bridge No. 1490-A and Bridge No. 1581-A at the same 
point was filled and replaced with culvert; at Quinnimont, W. 
Va., the east abutment of Bridge No. 3787 was rebuilt, and at 
Ethel, W. Va., Bridge No. 1, Dingess Run Branch and Bridge 
No. 39, Georges Creek Branch, were rebuilt. Bridges on the 
Loup Creek, White Oak and Price Hill Sub-division were 
strengthened for Mallet engines. 

New signal and interlocking improvements were—Flasher 
light signals at Covington, Va., Alderson, W. Va., Huntington, 
W. Va., and Lee Hall, Va. Fort Springs, W. Va., two new 
automatic semaphore signals to decrease length of blocks; 
Cheviot to Brighton, O., new automatic color light signals and 
interlocking facilities at Brighton, O.; St. Albans, W. Va., take- 
siding signal at passing siding; Talcott, W. Va., to Hilldale, 
W. Va., re-construction of two interlockings with color light 
signals and traffic locking through Big Bend Tunnel; Alleghany, 
W. Va., to Jerrys Run, W. Va., re-construction of two inter- 
lockings with color light signals and traffic locking through 
Lewis Tunnel; Hilldale, W. Va., remote control of passing 
siding switch; Lockbourn, O., new interlocking at crossing with 
electric traction Company; Ona, W. Va., new interlocking to 
protect movements through gauntlet in Ona Tunnel; Ranger, 
W. Va., new interlocking at end of double track; Gill, W. Va., 
new interlocking at end of double track; Richmond, Va., re- 
construction of terminal interlocking; Gordonsville, Va., addi- 
tional signal and interlocking facilities; Rittenour, O., new 
interlocking plant at junction with B. & O.; Vauces, O., new 
interlocking plant at junction with B. & O. 

The number of water treating plants was increased from 35 
to 46, of which those at Economy, Ind., Martin, Ky., and Whit- 
man Junction, W. Va., were complete new water stations in- 
cluding 100,000 gallon steel tanks and modern pumping equip- 
ment. Approximately 55 per cent of the water used for boiler 
purposes on the system was treated. Old 50,000 gallon wood 
water tank at Balcony Falls, Va. was replaced with modern 
steel tank of 200,000 gallon capacity; at Richardson, Preston- 
burg and Stony Point, Ky., old 50,000 gallon wood tanks were 
replaced with 100,000 gallon steel tanks. At Wylo and Dan- 
ville, W. Va., complete new automatic pumping plants were 
installed with new water tanks. At Leckie, W. Va., a new 
gravity water station was placed in service. Additional storage 
tanks and modern pumping equipment was installed at Lake 
Bruce and Griffith, Ind. The old stations at Afton and Mineral, 
Va., Madison and Holden, W. Va., Hoovers and H. Y. Tower, 
Ind., were abandoned. 


per cent. 
crease of 16.0 per cent. 
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Assets 


Investments. 


Unpledged. 


Investment in Road and Equipment: 
OT rrr 
Equipment 

Improvements on Leased Rail- 
way Property 

Sinking Funds 

Deposits in lieu of Mortgaged 
Property Sold 

Miscellaneous Physical 
erty 

Investments in Affiliated Companies. 
Stocks 


eeesese Eek 


OS oncbévesceusoneesas 6,569,874.75 
ERS a 8 13,500,000.00 
EE nnececsarenases 8,185,709.11 


Other Investments. 
Stocks 
Bonds 
Notes 


Total Investments 
Current Assets. 
Cash in Treasury.......<:. 
Gee Gl GU. cccccscces 
Cash Deposit—Preferred Stock, 
Series “‘A” Proceeds.... 
Cash Deposit—Special Fund 
for Additions and Better- 
ments, New Equipment, 
Branch Lines, etc........ 
Cash Deposits to pay In- 
terest and Dividends. 
Cash Deposits to redeem 
General Funding and Im- 
provement 5% Bonds... 
Miscellaneous Cash De- 
DEED itarkvecnaves ees 
Loans and Bills Receivable 
Traffic and Car rvice 
Balances Receivable ore 
Net Balance Receivable 
from Agents and Con- 
in casecunioveciéa 
Miscellaneous Accounts Re- 
SE. née 6060s cunees 
Material and Supplies..... 
Interest and Dividends Re- 
ceivable 
Rents Receivable 
Other Current As: 


Total Current Assets ,........ 
Deferred Assets. 
Working Fund 
Insurance and Other 


Other Deferred 


Advances. . 
Funds 
Assets.... 


Total Deferred Assets 
Unadjusted Debits 
ents and Insurance Pre- 
miums Paid in Advance. 
Other Unadjusted Debits. 
Securities Issued or As- 
sumed: 
Common Capital 
(see Contra) 
First Lien and Improve- 
ment 5% Mtge. Bonds 
(see Contra) 
General Mortgage 4%% 
Bonds (see Contra).. 
First Mortgage R. & S. 
W. Railway 4% Bonds 
Og eae 


Stock 


Total Unadjusted Debits 


PT x tacwexewekees 


$37,427,897.90 


15,502.00 
83,751.00 


1.00 
54,970.81 
1,700.00 


11,000.00 


51,716,000.00 
552,000.00 
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Pledged. 


$245,712,517.73 
131, 165,864.62 


495,167.08 
366,572.58 


185,088.96 
ceeceeccces 1,029,723.03 
$11,213,999.44 $ 48,641,897.34 
2,180,001.00 8,749,875.75 


1.00 13,500,001.00 
sennebeceee 8,185,709.11 


$ 79,077,483.20 


15,502.00 
468,751.00 
1.00 
54,970.81 
1,700.00 


$458,573,342.01 


$ 5,722,411.87 
714,056.07 


70,487.62 


5,583,550.28 
3,686,005.54 


3,698,000.00 


35,599.93 
427,701.81 


4,591,294.06 


652,316.33 


1,842,617.16 
3,802,615.22 


167,198.47 
14,141.41 
37,025.58 


pimwien $ 31,045,021.35 


. $ 10,949.93 
308,674.21 
77,244.95 


..$ 396,869.09 


23,329,000.00 
487,000.00 


75,045,000.00 
1,039,000.00 


40,000.00 
-$ 79,438,423.50 
-$569,453,655.95 





This Company is also liable as a guarantor of the following securities: 


Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


Coupon 5% 


Notes. Due 


=o and 1921 ($500,000 each year) owned by this Com- 


The Thasanesinn and Ohio Grain Elevator Co. 


gage 4% Bonds due 1938............. 
Richmond-Washington Co. Collateral Trust 

(C. & O. prop’n %) 4% Bonds due 1943............ 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, 


Bonds due 1945 


Cesccsesecsosees $ 1,000,000.00 


First Mort- 
820,000.00 


10,000,000.00 
750,000.00 


Mortgage 


First Mortgage 44% 


Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage 

BUG, 3, GAGT. DOMED GOW Webco ccccccccsscccccestecess 102,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage 

Be, Be See ee ED. Cee BOGG. cece ceccebedcacusenese: 51,000.00 
Norfolk Terminal and Transportation Company First Mort- 

Soe Be ES GG Tees co ccacccenreccnocecsccesecce 500,000.00 
Sewell Valley Railroad Company First Mortgage 5% Bonds 

Se Qe Seb red Ceducaebak ets us 4kbs6s6ed Eben eOKOSES 300,000.00 
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j Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1928 
(Excluding Stocks and Bonds Owned of The C. & O. R’y Co. of Indiana and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 








April 13, 1929 





Liabilities 
Capital Stock. 
ea ee $118,105,091.66 

%% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 

EEE UR nd ddndecdhoeenss eves 899,800.00 
First Preferred (to be retired under pian 

ST SS ST 3,000.00 
Second Preferred (to be retired under plan 

GF PEGE Be Tein se5 0856s sepsee 200.00 
Common—The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 

way Company of Indiana............ 1,200.00 

$119,009,291.66 
Less—Held by or for the Company at 
date (Common) (see Contra)........ 11,000.00 
Total Stock Outstanding with public 
Funded Debt. 
General Funding and Improvement 5% 

TD  tcitinsadsssahabenesoeons 1929 $3,698,000.00 
Convertible 14% OO” =o 1930 31,390,000.00 
First Mortgage R. & S. W. Railway 4% 

I 2nd deeeueh AE) wan eeethehee 1936 761,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortgage 5% 

DM <sradstdabtdutinbes eeu 1939 30,000,000.00 
First Mortgage, Craig Valley Branch 

eo” ee er a 1940 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier Railway, 4% 

DEE Oyeebetsietentandaneesans 1940 1,580,000.00 
First Mortgage, Warm Springs Branch, 

Gs WED cctadvesbaasnaseneeene 1941 400,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, R4 

DE aneteuk hints dawtkeadatess 944 3,939,000.00 
First Mortgage, Paint Creek Branch, i 

MEE. cecackddnavastsinekask wave $39,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal River Railway, 4% 

ES stcbandudsckehcehdnncees 945 2,388,000.00 
First Mortgage, C. & O. Northern Rail 

way Company, "5% Bonds...... 1945 1,000,000.00 
First Mortgage, Potts Creek Branch, Pty 

DED as ketdeeeeeseeneseasnnes's 946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage, Kanawha Bridge & Ter 

minal Company, 5% Bonds...... 948 416,000.00 
First Mortgage, Virginia Air Line Rail 

WEG, Die BOGE occcccccecseuese 952 900,000.00 
First "Mortgage, R. & A. Division, V% 
Cees edegnnescestenseecee's 1989 6,000,000.00 


Bonds. 
Second Mortgage, R. & A. Division, Ra. 


Bonds 
General 


Mortgage 4%% Bonds. 


1,000,000.00 
48, 129,000.00 


ee cccccscccccceccoce 989 
“1992 


Secured Obligations—Account final settle- 


ment Federal 


-—y Obligations to 


me 
Qunet Obligations to U. S. Govern- 


ment 


Equipment Trust Obligations........... 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


9,200,000.00 
6,738,523.97 


1932 _1,334,500.00 
34,896,600.00 


Control Period..... 1930 
. S. Govern- 
‘seb kidoCb4aebaneonn’ 1931 


Total Funded Debt outstanding with 


CEE 0:8. 60666 ckceccceccaneneeus 

Held by or for the Company at date 

(see Contra) 
First Lien and Improvement 5% Mort- 

Ce TE. ccscenskennaneedess 1930 $75,045,000.00 
General Mortgage 14%, bs .1992 1,039,000.00 
First Mortgage, & Ww. Railway, 

Cee BE senda kwcdsictvesssucn 1936 40,000.00 


Current Liabilities. 


Traffic and Car 


Audited Accounts and Wages 


Miscellaneous 


Interest Matured Unpaid 
Matured 


Dividends 


Unmatured Interest Accrued 
Rents 


Unmatured 


$356,154.63 
8,665,476.22 


Service Balances Payable 
Payable. . 


Accounts Payable........ 405,833.95 

errr r TTT rr Ts 670,207.40 

OS SSeS Sree 2,981,790.00 

Funded Debt Matured Unpaid......... 17,674.17 
ace seeneence 2,129,505.25 

DOE ecinesessess 254,806.38 

PG biatkaneweases 98,695.59 


Other Current 


Total 


Current Liabilities........... 


Deferred Liabilities. 


Other Deferred 
Total 


Liabilities. ........0000. $359,405.88 


Deferred Liabilities.......... 


Unadjusted Credits. 


Tax Liability . 


Insurance and Casualty Reserves........ 
Accrued Depreciation—Road 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment...... 
Other Unadjusted Credits.............. 


$5,945,779.45 
308,674.21 
403,056.27 
37,338,229.22 
4,348,539.18 


Total Unadjusted Credits.......... 
Corporate Surplus. 
Additions to Property through Incom 
CE TD occ censtececeenceesecece * $25,639,910.23 
Funded Debt retired through Income 
CE DOE np sees ccevececesovevesss 878,378.28 
Sinking Fund Reserve.............+s:: 366,572.58 


Total 


Total 


Grand Total 


Appropriated Surplus........ 
Profit and Loss—Credit Balance........ 


$26,884,861.09 
97,603,051.43 


Corporate Surplus........... 








$118,998,291.65 


$185,559,623.97 


$304,557,915.63 


76,124,000.00 


15,580,143.59 


359,405.88 


48,344,278.33 


124,487,912.52 


————— 
$569,453,655.95 
——— 


The 
cembe 
of (a 
the re 
amou: 


Mort g 








291.66 


623.97 
915.63 


,000.00 


143.9 


405.88 


278.33 


912.52 
a 
655.98 
—— 
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At Danville, W. Va., engine terminal was constructed con- 
sisting of coaling station, cinder conveyor and tracks. 

At Martins, Ky., an engine terminal was constructed con- 
sisting of coaling station, cinder conveyor and tracks. 

At Handley, W. Va., old 100-ft. balanced type turntable was 
replaced with 115-ft. twin-span turntable. 

At Jenkins, Ky., a combined freight and passenger station 
was constructed and at Allen, Ky., an addition was made to the 
existing <lepot. 

Good progress was made during the year in the project of 
rebuilding bridges Newport, Ky., to K. C. Junction, Ky., separat- 
ing the grades through Covington, Ky., and rebuilding the 
bridge over the Ohio River between Covington, Ky., and Cin- 
dnnati, Ohio, double-tracking Interterminal Railroad and 
double-tracking Wood Street Incline of the Covington and 
Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer and Bridge Com- 
pany in Cincinnati, Ohio, which work was started in 1927. The 
rebuilding of the bridges between Newport and K. C. Junction 
and construction of the new undergrade crossings at Madison 
Avenue and 6th Street was completed: The work of grade 
separation through Covington, rebuilding the bridge over Ohio 
River, double-tracking Cincinnati Interterminal and the conver- 
sion of the present bridge over the Ohio River into highway 
bridge will be completed during 1929. 

During the year grade crossing with streets and public high- 
ways were eliminated at the following points: Hewlett, Va., 
highway relocated to eliminate two grade crossings; Cotton 
Hill, W. Va., overhead highway bridge to eliminate -grade 
crossing; Barboursville, W. Va., undergrade crossing at Central 
Avenue; Allen, Ky., overhead highway bridge; Chapmanville 
to Pecks Mill, W. Va., state road changed to eliminate two 
grade crossings near Phico, W. Va. 

In addition to the above, grade separation work at the fol- 
lowing points is under way and the work will be completed 
during the coming year: Callaghan, Va., undergrade crossing; 
Boy's Home, Va., overhead highway bridge; Avis, W. Va., 
overhead highway bridge; Stone Cliff, W. Va., overhead high- 
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way bridge; Prudence, W. Va., change County Road to elim- 
inate two grade crossings; Chapmanville, W. Va., change state 
road near MP-53 to eliminate two grade crossings; Charleston, 
W. Va., concrete ramp at passenger station to eliminate two 
grade crossings; Prestonburg, Ky., rearrange and extend depot 
and construct two highway bridges and undergrade crossing; 
Shelby, Ky., overhead highway bridge; Netherland, Ky., over- 
head highway bridge; Miami, Ohio, overhead bridge at Harri- 
son Pike. 

Other important improvements started during the years 1927 
or 1928 which have not been completed are: Greenwood, Va., 
construct new Brookville Tunnel; Ona, W. Va., convert Ona 
Tunnel into open cut; Rupert, W. Va., construct branch line 
up Big Clear Creek of Sewell Valley Railway a distance of 
approximately 12 miles and the strengthening of Bridge No. 
59 on Rupert Sub-division for Mallet engines; Chicago, IIL, 
purchase and rehabilitation of Calumet grain elevators. 

Reference is made to the hearings on the valuation of The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company of Indiana, and its several subsidiaries 
as of valuation date, June 30, 1916, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Up to the time of the printing of this 
report, no decision with respect to these valuations has been 
announced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Among the new industries established along your line during 
the year were the following: 

6 Manufacturers of Farm Implements and Farm Products. 

20 Manufacturers of Lumber and Lumber Products. 

180 Manufacturers of Mineral, Metal and other products, in- 
cluding warehouses, etc. 

Your Directors acknowledge the great appreciation of the 
Company for the faithful and efficient services of its officers 
and employees. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 


Chairman. 


W. J. HARAHAN, 
President. 
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The Hocking Valley Railway Company, Thirtieth Annual 
Report 


Columbus, Ohio, March 4, 1929. 
To the Shareholders: 
The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1928, is herewith submitted. 
The average mileage operated during the year was 348.57 
miles, the same as the average mileage operated during the pre- 


vious year. The mileage at the end of the year was 348.57 
miles. 
Results for the Year 
ne er ee ae eee eT $20,801,231.79 
(Decrease $241,283.58 or 1.15%.) 
SR Se EEE eC ne ee 12,677,029.19 
_ (Decrease $830,586.59 or 6.15%.) Se ge 
NINE Ce. cee abanbeenneenc $ 8,123,602.60 
(Increase $589,303.01 or 7.82%.) 


Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenue................. 1,527,369.14 
, (Increase $4,749.52 or .31%.) aS eeseae 
ee I eae ce ae ew kwaneleenaees $ 6,596,233.46 

_, Uncrease $584,553.49 or 9.72%.) 

Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents,—Dr............. 971,487.88 
(Decrease $109,426.29 or 10.12%.) ar Be ae 

Net Railway Ne ti wateeeeee Neen erence $ 5,624,745.58 
(Increase $693,979.78 or 14.07%.) 

I i emai 218,988.23 
(Decrease $24,781.96 or 10.17%.) OEM SITY 

BOO eetentiepe iy lr $ 5,843,733.81 

. (Increase $669,197.82 or 12.93%.) 

ND NE IR ono anc cnbcwssvcnstasansceas 55,190.18 

(Decrease $3,591.99 or 6.11%.) —_—_—_——— 

Mcome for the year available for interest................ $ 5,788,543.63 

; (Increase $672,789.81 or 13.15%.) 

Mterest (19.92% of amount available) ..............+00. 1,152,849.52 

; (Decrease $211,511.25 or 15.50%.) eee 

Dome OI, SU TP Se an cumin cee $ 4,635,694.11 
widends paid during the year: 

Four dividends of 24% each, aggregating............ 1,099,950.00 





Balance, devoted to improvement of physical and other assets.$ 3,535,744.11 
Financial 


an changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of De- 
ry er 31, 1928, as compared with December 31, 1927, consisted 
‘ -{a) the payment of $627,228.02 on equipment trusts, and (b) 
= retirement and cancellation, by the Trustee, of $1,000 face 

ount First Consolidated Mortgage Four and one-half Per 
t Gold Bond, through the Sinking Fund provision of the 
Ortgage. 

An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


14 and 15, by reference to which it will be seen that a net addi- 
tion of $947,798.36 was made during the year, of which $1,728,- 
047.59 was added to cost of road, and $780,249.23 was deducted 
from cost of equipment. 


General Remarks 


There were 18.90 miles of additional second main track com- 
pleted and placed in service between Longley and LeMoyne 
being all new construction with the exception of 5.67 miles o 
track formerly used for siding purposes. This completes con- 
struction of second track on the Toledo Division. Two center 
sidings (each of 125 cars capacity) were completed and placed 
in service on the Toledo Division at Bradner and Pemberville. 

New South Bound Yard at Walbridge, consisting of 23.63 
miles of track, and 0.81 miles of yard tracks at Parsons were 
completed and placed in service. 

Modern water treating plants of large capacity, replacing old 
facilities, were completed and placed in service at Marion and 
Parsons. A 350,000 gallon steel water tank was completed and 
placed in service at the south end of Parsons Yard. Erection 
of a 50,000 gallon steel water tank at Starr, replacing a 40,000 
gallon wooden tank, which was reported as being under way in 
1927, was completed and placed in service in 1928. A 60,000 
gallon wooden water tank was erected and placed in service at 
B. & O. Crossing, Fostoria. 

Floodlighting systems were installed and placed in service at 
Walbridge and Parsons Yards. 

Automatic Block Signals were installed and placed in service 
between Valley Crossing and Fifth Avenue, Columbus, covering 
approximately 8.20 miles of road. 

Modern flasher light tvpe highway crossing signals, replacing 
crossing watchmen, were installed at Logan. Modérn flasher 
light type highway crossing signals were installed at Upper San- 
dusky, Marion, Powell (2), Canal Winchester, Nelsonville and 
Kimberly. 

1928 1927 
Operating Revenues were. ..$20,801,231.79 $21,042,515.37 Dec. $241,283.58 
Net Opr. Revenues were... 8,123,602.60 eae Inc. eater 


Operating Ratio .......... 60.9% Dec. 
Tons of Revenue Freight car- 


sted Ome BiB. .ccscvese 2,996,101,645 .2,902,014,167 Inc. 94,087,478 
Revenue Train Load—Tons 1,762 1,712 Ine. 50 
Revente Tons per Loaded 

CA eccacsesesoecenceses 48.0 48.2 Dec. 2 
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The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 22,787,206 tons, an decrease of 2.0%. 


of 0.5%. Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,762 tons, an There were 4,132 


crease of 9.7%. Revenue per passenger per mile was 3.220 a decrease of 0.3%. 


senger revenue per train mile was $1.111, a decrease of 2.0%; 
including mail and express it was $1.421, a decrease of 1.9%. 
Passenger service train revenue per train mile was $1.462, a 





April 13, 1929 





References were made in reports for lag 
increase of 7.4%; other revenue freight tonnage was 4,072,216 five years to the decrease in the number of local passenger; 
tons, a decrease of 1.6%. Total revenue tonnage was 26,859,422 carried and in the revenue therefrom due to the establishment of 
tons, an increase of 5.9%. Freight revenue was $18,177,574.20, motor bus lines and increased use of private motor cars, |p 
a decrease of 0.1%. Freight train mileage was 1,700,833 miles, 1928 there was a further decrease of 24.9% in the number of 
an increase of 0.4%. Revenue ton miles were 2,996,101,645, an local passengers carried and 13.1% in the revenue therefrom 
increase of 3.2%. Ton mile revenue was 6.07 mills. a decrease due partly to the same causes. There was a decrease of 4.9% 
of 3.2%. Revenue per freight train mile was $10.667, a decrease in the revenue from through passengers. 


tons of new 130-lb. rails, equal to 20,23 


increase of 2.9%; including Company's freight, the tonnage per track miles, 3,263 tons of new 100-Ib. rails, equal to 20.76 track 
train mile was 1,806 tons, an increase of 2.9%. Tonnage per miles, and 1 ton of new 90-Ib. rails, equal to 0.1 track miles 
locomotive, including Company’s freight, was 1,547 tons, an used in existing main tracks. 


increase of 4.6%. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 48.0 There were 275,899 cross ties and 102,651 yards of ballast used 
tons, a decrease of 0.4%. Tons of revenue freight carried one in maintaining existing tracks, a decrease of 22,871 cross ties 
mile per mile of road were 8,677,561, an increase of 3.2%. and a decrease of 10,139 yards of ballast. 

There were 288,552 passengers carried, a decrease of 19.7%. The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive 


The number of passengers carried one mile was 22,363,830, a was $10,931.29, a decrease of 6.8%; per passenger train car 
decrease of 11.6%. Passenger revenue was $720,144.33, a de- $2,408.97, a decrease of 27.4%; and per freight train car $127.12 


cents, an increase of 2.2%. The number of passengers carried Appreciative acknowledgment is hereby made to officers and 
one mile per mile of road was 65,815, a decrease of 11.6%. employees for their efficient service during the year. 
Passenger train mileage was 648,235, a decrease of 7.8%. Pas- By order of the Board of Directors: 


O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, W. J. HARAHAN, 


Chairman. President. 


























































Hocking Valley Railway Company, General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1928 


Assets Liabilities 
Investments. Gate Gia noes cccccccccccsccccceccsesecs $11,000,000.00 
Investment in Road and Equipment: (Includes $500.00,—see Contra) 
DT sen0cenccnveesentlend enh ieee $41,692,325.26 Funded Debt. 
DE cc dentodedwnekehtaenne bewns 16,960,869.34 First Consclidated Mortgage 4%% 
—————_ $58, 653,194.60 , sncuuegadeuauk dese bnemen 1999 $15,888,000.00 
Deposits ia Lieu of Mortgaged Property First Mortgage C. & H. V. R. R. 4% 
EE Gh Gre Ceauavaneeueesendchenceeoes 1,086,236.46 SS RP Re Re ere 1948 1,401,000.00 
(Includes $793,674.83,—see Contra) First Mortgage C. & T. R. R. 4% 
Investments in Affiliated Companies,—Pledged :— ED nnanswcdceeneebessesecuas 1955 2,441,000.00 
SE escnescenedesenetsetoutncsanes 1.00 Equipment Trust Obligations.......... 6,072,674.83 
BONED Scdetescvecersvestesavecnsscece 300,000.00 7 peed > o—ammmmncmm= $6 COC60e: 
___ ene 300,001.00 (Includes $793,674.83,—see Contra) 674.83 
Investments in Affiliated Companies,—Unpledged :— apa 
Dt ¢reatenhestenbiateebeantes ose 694.00 $36,802,674.83 
SEE | Kitdecndeenwsesbuakaatednesat ened 196,451.80 Held by or for the Company :— 
DE Acectucncikhdebadevaddehes-tebies 1,485,000.00 General Mortgage 6% Bonds (see 
BOOS, civavnceveremeesdecesenentes 308,569.84 DEED spa nandedeendeedede sedesnes 12,801,000.00 
—_—__— -- 1,990,715.64 Other Debt. 
Other Investments: Non-negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies :— 
DE. s~thGsbebenesatevedtecvnctokwes 326,000.00 CE SD cc canuntnseneesasevess 72,806.13 
a Working Liabilities. 
Total Investments ............ee00. $62,356,147.70 Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable.$ 742,950.67 
Current Assets. Audited Accounts and Wages Payable.... 1,243,252.01 
er eee $ 1,818,776.16 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable......... 53,361.66 
Time Drafts and Deposits.............. 1,511,903.39 Interest Matured Unpaid................ 400,072.50 
DT ME boc ccustdiidnee dhadenesn 399,040.00 Unmatured Interest Accrued ........ - 124,575.83 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Re- Other Working Liabilities.............. 11,975.55 
DY coi cucunuddéneiachheweneedatn 946,823.66 See 2,576, 188.22 
Net Balance Receivable from Agents and Deferred Liabilities. 
COMGUCIOTS ces cvccccccccnsecccccccces 142,071.64 Other Deferred Liabilities .............. 38,479.08 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable....... 430,309.53 Unadjusted Credits. 
Material and Supplies ................+. 670,849.05 ee $ 1,099,801.64 
Interest and Dividends Receivable....... 44,420.35 Insurance and Casualty Reserves........ 120,847.83 
Cee CRVONE BO sacccceccccvcesess 2,986.93 eh n Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ...... 5,078,851.79 
Eee 5,967,180.71 Other Unadjusted Credits............... 609,951.13 
Deferred Assets. 6.909, 452.39 
Working Fund Advances................ $ 4,497.95 i iti 
Insurance and Other Funds............. 120,847.83 Corporate Surplus. 
es sash te 125,345.78 Additions to Property through Income 3 
Unadjusted Debits. and Surplus ........0..ssccscessecees $ 325,435.83 
Rents and Insurance Premiums paid in Funded Debt Retired through Income 
PD  vcietsinndhaancneees saewvanwhh a 3,626.83 and Surplus ..-.+..seeseseeeseeeeeees 138,756.90 
) Inadj i 5 Miscellaneous Fund Reserves............ 41,091.78 
Other Unadjusted Debits................ 198,551.75 . s igcaliy I 
Securities Issued or Assumed—Unpledged :— Appropriated Surplus not Specifically In- 3,405.25 
Capital Stock—Common PPP errrrr rrr rer Tet 13,405.2 
Seen COMPNeD cicccces $ 500.00 P a ne dae 
General Mortgage 6% Total Appropriated Surplus.......... $ 518,689.76 
Bonds (see Contra).. 12,801,000.00 Profit and Loss,—Credit Balance........ 21,733,062.36 
= 12,801,500.00 mm, Sache Te 
omens $0000 000.08 piste = 
PE nineecrcwhnncnnnasesoeeunss $81,452,352.77 TOE ttceasacwkavaceincscaesans $31,452,352.77 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 


ee 
—— 






















, 1 state Commerce Commission for authority 
Railway Finance for an issue of $1,628,000 of 4% or 5 
(Continued from page 869) per cent equipment trust certificates, to be 


Louisvite & Nasnvitte—New Di- sold to the highest bidder. 
rector Elected ——H. L. Borden, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Atlantic Coast Line, : 
New York, has been elected a member Facilities Owned by the City of St 
of the board of directors of this railroad Louwis——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
to succeed the late John J. Waterbury of ™ission in November authorized this 
Morristown, N. J. company to operate over certain tracks 

and other facilities owned by the city 

MAINE CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust— of St. Louis but stated that its ap- 
This company has appiied to the Inter- proval should not take effect until the 


MANUFACTURERS Ramtway.—Use of 


compensation to be paid had also beet 
approved. A detailed schedule of such 
compensation has now been approved and 
the original certificate takes effect. 


McCuoup River. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
purchase a track from the McCloud River 
Lumber Company, from Car A to Han 
bone, in Siskiyou county, Calif, 69 
miles. 


NortHEerN Paciric.—New Directors 
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Flected —B. W. Scandrett, vice-president 
of this railroad at St. Paul, Minn., and 
FE. A. Gay, secretary and assistant treas- 
yrer at New York, have been elected di- 
rectors, succeeding Theodore F. Merseles, 
deceased and Charles E. Perkins, re- 


signed. 


Cuicaco & WesTERN [NDIANA.—Annual 
Report.—The annual report of this com- 
pany for 1928 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $461,886 as 
compared with net income in 1927 of 


$480,317. Selected 


come statement follow: 


items from the in- 


Cuicaco & WesTeRN INDIANA 


Increase or 





























1928 Decrease 

Rarway OPER- 

atinG REVE- 

NUES 258,435 332,550 — 74,115 
Maintenance of 

way 21,501 27,481 — 5,980 
Maintenance of 

equipment 187,695 197,460 — 9,765 
Transportation 185,508 191,613 — 6,105 
Total OPpeRat- 

iwc Expenses 404,399 445,698 — 41,299 
Operating ratio 156.48 134.02 22.46 
Ner Loss FROM 

OPERATIONS 145,965 113,149 32,816 
Hire of freight 

cars—Dr. 8,595 16,816 8,221 
Joint _ facility 

rents 2,421,170 2,349,282 71,888 
Net Rartway =) 
OperaTING In- 

COME : not shown 

Non-operating 

income . 4,677,417 4,585,900 91,517 
Gross Income . 4,531,452 4,472,752 ~ 58,701 
Rent for leased 

roads 48,675 ee 
Interest on 

funded debt . 3,231,012 3,201,297 29,715 
Tora. Desuc- “eo ane yo 
TIONS FROM 

Gross Income 4,069,566 3,992,434 77,132 
Ner Income 461,886 480,317 — 18,431 
Surplus for year ay, a ot 

carried to profit 

and loss 480,317 — 18,431 


461,886 





New York, New Haven & Hanrrtrorp. 
—Annual Report—The annual report of 
this company for 1928 shows consolidated 
net income of $16,887,909 after interest 
and other charges, equivalent after 7 per 
cent preferred dividends and deducting 


Average mileage operated ... 


Maintenance of way and structures 


Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation 


Toran Oreratinc EXPENSES 
perating ratio 


Net Revenve FROM OPERATIONS 


Railway tax accruals 


Railway operating income 
juipment rents—Dr. 
Joint facility rents—Dr 
Net 
Non-operating income 

Gross Income 
Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 


T a 
Tat Devuctions From Gross INCOME 


Net Income 


Disposition of 
Dividends or 
Wvidends on common stock 


net income 


Rattway Oreratinc INcomME 


1 7% cumulative preferred stock 


RaiLway OPERATING REVENUES 
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$974,129 guarantees, etc, to $8 a share 
on outstanding common stock. This com- 
pares with net income in 1927 of $10,432,- 
661 or $5.49 a share on common stock, 
after payment of one quarterly dividend 
on the preferred and guarantees amount- 
ing to $974,523. Selected items from the 
income statement appear at the bottom 
of this page. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report——The 1928 annual report of 
this company shows net income after in- 
terest and other charges of $159,669, as 
compared with net income in 1927 of 
$5,631. Selected income items follow: 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN 
Increase or 





1928 1927 Decrease 
Rartway Oper- 
ATING REVE- 
cs ueieetd 12,650,717 13,157,620 — 506,903 
Maintenance of 
. ar 1,807,764 1,971,657 — 163,893 
Maintenance of 
equipment 2,359,986 2,610,149 — 250,163 


Transportation 5,616,445 5,695,969 — 79,524 





Torat OpeErat- 
1nG ExpenseEs10,496,821 10,972,046 — 475,225 
Operating ratio 82.97 83.3 .42 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 


es 2,153,896 2,185,574 — 31,678 
Railway tax ac- 
ee sama 529,631 455,856 73,775 





Railway operat- 


ing income .. 1,622,787 1,726,945 — 104,158 
Equipment 

Sa 611,383 567,905 43,478 
Joint facility 

skins 92,903 4,923 


97,826 
Net RAILWAY 
OperaTInG In- 














COME ae 913,577 1,066,137 — 152,560 
Non-operating 
income ..... 369,431 353,595 15,836 
Gross Income . 1,283,008 1,419,732 — 136,724 
Rent for leased 
roads ...... 227,875 220,844 7,031 
Interest on 
funded debt . 1,155,526 1,156,925 — 1,399 
Totat Depvc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 1,442,677 1,414,101 28,576 
Net Income ... 159,669 5,631 154,038 





OKLAHOMA City-ApA-ATOKA.—Acquisi- 
tion of Controlling Interest——Officers of 
this company on April 3 announced the 
purchase of a controlling interest in it by 





New York, New Haven & Hartrorp 















































Increase 
or 

1928 1927 Decrease 
2,148.97 2,174.58 25.61 
137,633,053 139,824,315 —2,191,262 
en 19,317,596 19,050,871 266,725 
23,870,299 26,694,508 —2,824,208 
enue 43,878,799 47,409,755 —3,530,956 
odcks 94,148,641 100,278,252 —6,129,610 
68.41 71.72 — 3.31 
43,484,412 39,546,063 3,938,349 
7,493,995 6,435,364 1,058,631 
35,896,782 33,091,660 2,805,122 
2,636,426 3,287,638 — 651,212 
4,482,663 4,568,737 — 86,075 
29,238,404 25,235,284 4,003,120 
4,861,903 3,604,089 1,257,814 
re 34,100,307 28,839,373 5,260,934 
— 2,766,730 2,722,556 44,174 
13,132,948 15,135,193 —2,002,245 
jaca 17,212,397 18,406,711 —1,194,314 
16,887,909 10,432,661 6,455,248 

cucieane 3,343,259 Sandie ee enanaies 
Ce ~~ sadeseeee- noccemetenm 








13,759,629 
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a group headed by Charles E. Ingersol, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for about $2,200,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Stock Increase <Au- 
thorized—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company in Phila- 
delpnia on April 9 authorized an increase 
of $100,000,000 in the capital stock of the 
company, which would bring its total 
stock up to $700,000,000. Allotments of 
stock to stockholders and employees dur- 
ing 1928 exhausted all but $21,000,000 of 
the ueretofore authorized stock and the 
new authorization puts the board of di- 
rectors in a position to meet future capi- 
tal requirements through further stock is- 
sues as additional funds become neces- 
sary. The meeting passed a resolution in 
tribute to the late Samuel Rea, retired 
president of the company, who died on 
March 24. 


PirtspurGH & West Vircinia.—Bonds. 
—Brown Bros. & Co., Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc., have offered $3,000,000 
of first mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
Series B, of this company to be dated 
April 1, 1929, and to mature 30 years 
thereafter. The issue is priced at 94, to 
yield 4.88 per cent. . 


Stico & EasterN.—A bandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from Sligo to Rulon and 
Buick, Mo., 33.3 miles, including the 
private log road of the Sligo Furnace 
Company. 


SoutHEerN.—I. C. C. Charges Violation 
of Clayton Law.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a complaint 
against this company charging “on in- 
formation and belief” that it has violated 
section 7 of the Clayton anti-trust law on 
two counts. The first relates to the ac- 
quisition in 1901 of control of the Mobile 
and Ohio and the second to the ac- 
quisition of control of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern in 1916, “without the 
approval and authorization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” It is stated 
that the Southern has acquired 56,702 
shares of stock of the Mobile & Ohio out 
of a total of 60,168, and $7,957,000 of its 
general mortgage bonds, and 59,801 shares 
out of a total of 60,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the N. O. & N. E., and that 
the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the Southern and the 
other roads involved. The Southern is 
given the right to show cause at a hear- 
ing on May 20 why an order should not 
be issued by the commission requiring it 
to divest itself of all interest in the stock 
of the two companies. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandorment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authori- 
ty to abandon a part of its Mill City 
branch, from Albany to Shelburn, Ore., 
13.27 miles. 

SoutHERN Paciric.—Election of New 
Directors—John F. Harris of New York, 
Jackson E. Reynolds, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York, and 
Charles E. Perkins, chairman of the 
board, First Iowa State Trust & Savings 
Bank, Burlington, Iowa, have been elected 
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directors of this company to fill the va- Texas & Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
cancies caused by the deaths of J. Horace state Commerce Commission has author- 
Harding, Ogden Mills and Samuel Rea, _ ized an issue of $34,000,000 of general and 
J. P. Blair, general counsel, and George refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
M. Thornton, treasurer of the Southern Series C. Of the total $20,000,000 are to 
Pacific have been elected directors to suc- be sold at not less than 9634, $5,000,000 
ceed William Sproule, retired president, are to be pledged as collateral for short- 
and L. J. Spence, retired executive officer. term notes, and $9,000,000 are to be held 
in the treasury. 

TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEorRGIA.— 
Purchase—This line has been purchased VircIn1An.—Annual Report—The an- 
by a New York syndicate and will be nual report of this company for 1928 
operated by the consulting engineering shows net income after interest and other 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, according charges of $4,237,471, equivalent after al- 
to announcement of John A. Chambliss of lowing for dividend requirements on pre- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Chambliss said ferred stock to $8.18 a share. This com- 
in part: pares with net income of $5,908,562, or 

I feel that I am at liberty to say that this $1353 a share in 1927. Selected items 
active backing of the road by those who have » i 

from the income statement follow: 


resources and also experience will mean its re- 
habilitation ‘n the very near future. I have 


taken pains recently to deny that heavier steel VIRGINIAN 
would be laid on the railroad this summer, but I[ Increase or 
now feel, since this syndicate has been formed, : 1928 1927 Decrease 
that I can prophesy the laying of heavier steel in Average mileage 
the very near future and the subsequent purchase operated . 545.16 S4S.16 8 wc ceee 
of more effective equipment. ected . a —_ 

The railroad has been wonderfully supporte ATING 
by Cha*tanooga shippers since I took it over NUES ....--. 18,480,118 22,114,785 —3,634,667 





and I feel that I cannot let this opportunity pass 
to say that in the support of this railroad I have . 
seen a demonstration of loyalty and helpfulness rn. MER 1,861,405 2,377,652 — 516,247 
on the part of the Chattanooga shippers that has equipment .. 3,809,546 4,309,586 — 500,040 


been a revelation to me. I think they have : ate 
given this support not merely because they realize Transportation 3,892,597 4,424,255 551,658 


that a new opening into the south will be an Tora. Operat- 


Maintenance of 











immense advantage to Chattanooga, but also they Inc EXxpEeNseEs10,103,840 11,603,491 —1,499,651 
have felt that the railroad was a Chattanooga Operating ratio 54.67 52.47 | 2.20 
eethution, entitled to the support of those in . , 

attanooga. 7 y ‘VENUE 

The bridge which we recently built at Yellow = 7 
creek has been entirely completed and was a TIONS ....... 8,376,278 10,511,295 —2,135,017 
successful piece of construction in every way. Railway tax ac- 
The probability is that in the near future we cruals ..... 1,886,000 2,102,954 — 216,954 
will be able to do away with some of the long 
and high trestles near the ore mines at Estelle, Railway operat- 
and Luild them so as to put the road in condition ing income .. 6,489,988 8,403,911 —1,913,923 
where @ much heavier tonnage can be carried Hire of equip- 
over it. ment—net .. 557,532 611,890 — 54,258 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Annual Re- Net Rattway 
. . Operatine In- 
port.—The annual report of this company gael not shown 
for 1928 show i i 
or 1928 shows net income after interest ¢. 045 rucome . 8,316,084 10,008,856 —1,692,772 


and other charges of $82,507,613, equiva- Interest on 








lent to $7.34 a share on outstanding $50 funded debt . 2,767,200 2,767,200 _—........ 
par value common stock. This compares Torat  Depvc- 

j ; ; TIONS FROM 
with net income in 1927 of $68,160,296, GINS Income 4,078,613 4,100,294 — 21,681 





or 6.82 a share. Selected items from the 


income statement follow: Net Income .. 4,237,471 5,908,562 —1,671,091 
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Increase 
1928 1927 or 
; 2 Decrease 
Average mileage operated ............cccccceces 10,533.72 10,580.98 —- 47.26 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES ...........00000% $650,567,316 $664,851,023 —$14,283,707 
SEOUDPURERGD GF WEF cccccccsccrcccessscssses $85,419,898 $87,929,524 — $2,509,626 
Maintenance of equipment ..............0008 130,231,307 140,878,861 — 10,647,554 
PE 255 Cub teen ded buskenstecdecane 227,703,832 245,052,205 — 17,348,373 
Totat, OrPERaATING EXPENSES .........cccccccees $480,171,634 $510,668,662 —$30,497,028 
pacunkdnenguedeeececdusenstes 73.8 76.9 — 3.1 
Net REVENUE FROM OPERATIONS ............06. $170,395,682 $154,182,361 16,213,321 
Sl CD dt ccdceawaednnvedvewenns 37,846,357 35,709,749 2,136,608 
Railway «seats: mam Sevancy nc TEETER Tee $132,461,323 $118,323,001 $14,138,322 
Hire of equipment—Dr. .....ccscccccccccccce 14,047,210 12,923,190 1,124,020 
Joint facility rente—Dr. .......ccccccccccccs 1,116,427 1,422,508 — 306,081 
Net RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME .........+.44. $117,297,686 $103,977,303 $13,320,383 
eee 44,535,659 43,236,996 1,298,663 
DR ee $161,833,345 $147,214,300 $14,619,045 
eR a EE eee 48,585,352 47,029,935 1,555,417 
Fg * eS ara ee 28,800,564 29,893,588 — 1,093,024 
Totat Depuctions rrom Gross INCOME ........ $79,325,731 $79,054,004 $271,727 
Net Income peckenewene $82,507,613 $68,160,296 $14,347,317 
Surplus for year carried to profit and lloss...... $38,950,928 $28,046,355 $10,904,573 
TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. Average Prices of Stocks and 
1s.—Direc ae 
Louis. Director elected.—J. L. _Beven, of Bonds 
senior vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Chicago has been elected a di- Last Last 
. thi J i dA. E Apr.9 week year 
rector of this railroad to succee ° . Average price of 20 repre- 
Clift, recently elected president of the sentative railway stocks. 129.11 128.29 121.94 


=. J f F Average price of 20 repre- 
-entral of Georgia. sentative railway bonds.. 90.70 90.53 96.73 
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Officers 








Executive 


William Wyer, assistant to the presi. 
dent of the Denver & Rio Grande Weg. 
ern at Denver, Colo., has been elected 
vice-president, assistant secretary ang 
assistant treasurer of the International. 
Great Northern and the San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf, with headquarters y 
New York. 


John A. Chambliss has been electe 
chairman of the board of the Tennessee 
Alabama & Georgia, with headquarters 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. L. C. Smal. 
wood has been elected president and 
George W. Christians has been elected 
vice-president and chief engineer, both 
with headquarters at Chattanooga. 


Charles E. Lytle, who has been ap 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
and the Mineral Range, with headquar. 
ters at Marquette, Mich., has been in 
the service of those railways for 4I 
years. He was born on March 2, 1859, 
at Newark, Ohio, and entered railway 
service in 1873 as a telegraph operator 
on the Allegheny Valley. Five years 
later he was promoted to train die 
patcher at Brookville, Pa., where he re 
mained until 1882, when he was ap 
pointed chief train dispatcher on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh a 
Bradford, Pa. Mr. Lytle entered the 
service of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic as a trainmaster on April 19, 
1888, then for three months in 1892 he 
served in the same capacity on the Lake 
Erie & Western (now part of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis) at Muncie, 
Ind. He then returned to the South 
Shore as superintendent at Marquette, 
being promoted to general superintend- 
ent of that railway and the Minera 
Range in July, 1899, with headquarters 
at Marquette. In 1925 Mr. Lytle was 
promoted to general manager of the two 
railways, his appointment as assistant to 
the vice-president becoming effective 08 
April 1. 


Chester C. Kratky, who has been pre 
moted to assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operation of the St. Lous 
San Francisco, with headquarters at St 
Louis, Mo., has been connected with 
that railway for 15 years. He was born 
on March 11, 1900, at St. Louis and 
after attending grade school, high school 
and the Benton College of Law in tha 
city he entered railway service on Mare 
16, 1914, as an office boy in the law de- 
partment of the Frisco. Two years later 
he became a file clerk in the develor 
ment department and in 1917 he was 
transferred to the office of the vie 
president and general manager 4 4 
stenographer. From 1918 to 1926 Mt. 
Kratky successively filled the positions 
of assistant chief clerk in the develop 
ment department, stenographer ™ 
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ofice of vice-president and general man- 
ager and secretary to the president. On 
September 1, 1926, he was advanced to 





Chester C. Kratky 


chief clerk to the president and vice- 
president in charge of operation, a posi- 
tion he held until his promotion to as- 
sistant to the vice-president on April 1. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Ashby M. Warren has been appointed 
district attorney for Kentucky for the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky. 


A. J. Van Groll has been appointed 
treasurer and auditor of the Manistee 
& Northeastern, with headquarters at 
Manistee, Mich. 


The office of T. W. Burtness, secre- 
tary of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, has been removed from 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Chicago. 


M. F. Stokes, assistant secretary of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Railway of Chicago, has been 
elected secretary, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, succeeding R. L. 
Porter, secretary, who has been elected 
assistant secretary. 


Z. Carteer Patten has been elected 
secretary, J. F. Poalzow has been elected 
treasurer and assistant secretary and 
Estes Kefauver has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the Tennessee, 
Alabama & Georgia, all with headquar- 
ters at Chattanooga, Tenn. D. E. 
Hedges, auditor and treasurer, has been 
appointed comptroller, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chattanooga. 


A E. Plant, comptroller of the Atlan- 
tic region of the Canadian National, with 
eadquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
fen appointed European comptroller, 
with jurisdiction over all accounting in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, 
at headquarters at London, England. 
- N. Palmer, auditor of disbursements 
of the Atlantic region, has been ap- 
Pointed comptroller, succeeding Mr. 
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Plant. He will in turn be succeeded by 
B. W. Cummings, assistant to the 
comptroller. T. H. Walsh will suc- 
ceed Mr. Cummings as assistant comp- 
troller of the Atlantic region, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 


Operating 


Followmg the return of W. R. Petty, 
superintendent of the St. Louis terminal 
division of the Missouri Pacific from a 
leave of absence, A. R. Miller, who 
served as acting superintendent of that 
division, has resumed his duties as 
freight trainmaster on the St. Louis 
division. W. L. Yowell has been ap- 
pointed freight’ trainmaster on the St. 
Louis Terminal division, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Traffic 


J. L. Carlton has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the New York Central at 
Chicago. 


W. O. Dodge has been appointed as- 
sistant general eastern agent for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at New York. 


P. A. Spiegelberg and W. G. Wescoat 
have been appointed assistant general 
freight agents of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Fred N. Hait has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago, Springfield 
& St. Louis and the Jacksonville & 
Havana at Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. H. Larsen, commercial agent on 
the Kansas City Southern at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at El Paso, Tex. 


T. R. Patton, general agent in the 
passenger department of the Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


W. F. Smith, commercial agent for 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
general agent at the same point. C. F. 
Mowbray has been appointed general 
agent at Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Capdevielle has been appointed 
general agent of the Southern Pacific 
lines in Texas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., succeed- 
ing John McGraw, deceased. 


W. A. Sutton has been appointed man- 
ager of mail, baggage and express traf- 
fic of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
L. E. Mueller, deceased. 


George S. Wood, J. T. Little and W. 
H. Billings, commercial agents for the 
New York, Ontario & Western at De- 
troit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, and St. 
Louis, Mo., respectively, have been pro- 
moted to general agents at the same 
points. 


J. G. Willock has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the freight department of 
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the New York Central Lines at New 
Orleans, La., succeeding S. D. Powers, 
who has been transferred to Tulsa, 
Okla. 


A. K. Anderson, general agent for the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia at Phila- 


delphia, Pa., has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., a newly created 
agency. J. L. Patterson has been ap- 


pointed general agent at Philadelphia 
to replace Mr. Anderson. 


George Ernest Orton, assistant pub- 
licity agent of the Great Western (Great 
Britain), with headquarters in London 
England, has been appointed general 
agent for the United States and Canada, 
with headquarters at 505 Fifth avenue, 
New York, effective May 1. 


J. B. Lamson, agricultural develop- 
ment agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, has been appointed manager 
of commercial development; with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. H. L. 
Ford, agricultural agent of the Burling- 
ton, Lines West, and the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to agricultural 
development agent of the Burlington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lamson. F. L. Taylor, as- 
sistant agricultural agent of the Colo- 
rado & Southern, has been promoted to 
agricultural agent, replacing Mr. Ford. 


Alfred J. Ball, who has been appointed 
to the newly created position of foreign 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was born in that city in 1882. He 
attended the Hamilton school, Brown 
Preparatory school and later studied 
business science at Drexel Institute. He 
entered railroad service in 1900 as stenog- 
rapher in the office of the manager of 
the Empire Line of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. After serving in various 
capacities in the traffic department he 





Alfred J. Ball 


was promoted to the position of foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, Lines 
East of Pittsburgh and Erie in July, 
1916. During the period of federal con- 
trol Mr. Ball served as traffic control 
manager for the United States Railroad 
Administration, in addition to his duties 
on the Pennsylvania. Upon the termin- 
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ation of federal control he continued his 
duties as foreign freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania, and in August, 1925, he 
was appointed general freight agent, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


W. W. Hale, general agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Detroit, Mich., has 
been promoted to assistant to the freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. L. H. Trimble, gen- 
eral agent, perishable freight traffic, at 
San Francisco, has been transferred to 
Detroit to succeed Mr. Hale. Mr. Hale 
has been connected with the Southern 
Pacific for about 27 years, entering its 
service in 1901 as a clerk in the gene- 
ral passenger office at San Francisco. In 
1904 he was transferred to the office of 





W. W. Hale 


the superintendent of transportation and 
in 1917 he was promoted to eastern car 
service agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. During federal control of the rail- 
roads, from 1918 to 1920, Mr. Hale oc- 
cupied various positions with the Rail- 
road Administration, then being ap- 
pointed general agent of the Southern 
Pacific at Detroit on February 1 of the 
latter year. His promotion to assistant 
to the freight traffic manager at San 
Francisco became effective on April 1. 


E. S. Neilson, who has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was born on July 22, 1887, at War- 
renton, Va. He was educated at the 
Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia and 
entered railway service in April, 1904, 
as a junior clerk on the Pennsylvania. 
The following year he was promoted to 
stenographer in the overcharge depart- 
ment of the general freight agent’s office 
and in November, 1906, he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the division freight 
agent at Philadelphia, where he served 
consecutively as tariff clerk, local rate 
clerk, chief rate clerk and tariff in- 
spector. He was promoted to freight 


solicitor at New Haven, Conn., in 1909, 
and two years later he was transferred 
in the same capacity to Easton, Pa., later 
serving in that position at Rochester, 
N. Y., Reading, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. 


On March 1, 1916, 


Neilson was appointed division 
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freight agent at Altoona, Pa., and in 
December of the same year he was 
transferred to Erie, Pa., in the same ca- 
pacity. In 1919, he served with the 
United States Railroad Administration 
in the office of the regional director at 
Philadelphia, returning to the Pennsyl- 
vania as division freight and passenger 





E. S. Neilson 


agent in December, 1919. Mr. Neilson 
was appointed foreign freight agent, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, in August, 
1925, and in November of the same year 
he was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral foreign freight agent, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as freight traffic manager. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


George P. Smith, consulting engineer 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, retired from active rail- 
road service under the pension rules of 
the company on April 1. 


L. A. Henry, sanitary inspector on 
the Missouri Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., 
has been promoted to landscape engi- 
neer of the Missouri Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., in charge 
of landscape work and sanitation. 


Edward W. Shea has been appointed 
signal supervisor of the Providence di- 
vision of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. succeeding S. H. Wright, 
deceased. 


S. J. Munroe, division engineer of the 
Kamloops division of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Kamloops, 
B. C., has been transferred to the Van- 
couver Island division, with headquar- 
ters at Victoria, B. C., succeeding H. L. 
Johnston, acting district engineer, who 
retired on April 1. M. M. Churchill, 
roadmaster of the Clearwater subdivi- 
sion of the Kamloops division at Kam- 
loops Junction, B. C., has been ap- 
pointed acting division engineer of the 
Kamloops division, temporarily succeed- 
ing Mr. Munroe. 
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Purchases and Stores 


F. C. Riley, traveling storekeeper and 
maintenance inspector on the Chicago 
& Alton, has been promoted to assistant 
general storekeeper, with headquarters 
at Bloomington, IIl., succeeding E, |, 
Murphy, who has resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


Mechanical 


Daniel W. Saunders, general foreman 
in the locomotive department of the 
Illinois Central at Twenty-seventh 
street, Chicago, has been promoted to 
master mechanic of the Springfield diyi- 
sion, with headquarters at Clinton, Ill, 


Obituary 


Lewis E. Carr, counsel for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson for many years, died on 
April 1 at his home in Albany, N. Y, 
after a long illness. 


W. H. Fish, general agent of live 
poultry traffic of the New York Central 
at Chicago, died in that city on April 5. 


John W. Stevens, division engineer of 
the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Weehawken, N. J., died at his 
home in Jersey City, N. J., on April 8 


Joseph B. Stewart, general agent in 
the freight department of the Delaware 
& Hudson at St. Louis, Mo., since 1916, 
died at the St. Louis Mullanphy Hospi- 
tal in that city on April 8 following an 
operation on April 4. 


John J. Connolly, retired terminal 
trainmaster of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at Birmingham, Ala., died at his 
home in that city on February 17. At 
the time of his retirement in August, 
1928, Mr. Connolly had been in the 
service of the Frisco for 43 years. 


Julius S. Walsh, Jr., former assistant 
secretary of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis (Mo.), died at 
Hot Springs, Va., on April 5 at the age 
of 52 years. Mr. Walsh served as as- 
sistant secretary of the Terminal Asso 
ciation from 1904 to 1916, after starting 
his railway career as a yard clerk with 
that company. In 1920 he was appointed 
industrial agent of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, then in 1923 
being appointed general manager of the 
Okmulgee Northern, with headquarters 
at Okmulgee, Okla. Mr. Walsh also 
served the latter railroad as vice-pres 
dent until 1925. 


Julien F. Gracey, general agent in the 
freight department of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Clarksville, Tenn., died 
apoplexy at his home in that city 
April 6. He had been in the service 
the L. & N. for nearly 40 years, hav 
ing previously been division freight 
agent t Memphis, Tenn., and superit 
tendent of the Owensboro & Nashville 
division at Russellville, Ky. 













